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The worlds greatest catalog of music 


A book every music-lover will want 


—————ICTROLA RED SEAL RECOPDD. 
eA. RECORDS 
ae a RED 3 
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This great book of more than 500 pages, with 
over 200 portraits and illustrations, is the world’s 
best guide to the enjoyment of music; the index to 
the greatest library of music ever collected—a living 


library of the wonderful musical achievements of the 
world’s greatest artists. 


It is the only record catalog in which any selection can be 
found instantly under the name of the composition, the 


composer or the artist. It contains brief sketches of the most 
popular operas and illustrations of the scenes; pronunciation of foreign names; biographies 


of prominent composers; complete Red Seal section with portraits and biographies of the 
world’s greatest artists; list of selected records for new Victor customers, and other features. 
This Victor Record catalog represents 
21 years of constant research and tireless effort 
and over Eleven Million Dollars of actual expenditure. 
It is a book that bears testimony to the enormous amount of time and money spent in 


developing the art of recording to its present state of perfection. A tribute to Victor ingenuity 
and thoroughness; another evidence of Victor supremacy. : 


Be sure to get a copy of this great catalog of music, whether or not you have a ‘Victrola. 
It is free at all Victor dealers’, or we will mail it free upon request. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
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Every Woman Needs This Free Book 


Let us send it to you. It tells how to do plain uphol- 
stery of furniture, and to make many useful and beautiful 


conveniences with é OU PONT D 
ABRIKO! 


@CC.U 5. PAT. OFF. 


Craftsman Quality 


If you can drive tacks with a hammer, you can re-upholster a dining chair, a plain stuffed 
chair, or a lounge, convert a faded screen into a handsome Fabrikoid screen, make a shoe 
box, or a shirtwaist box, cover tables, and in many other ways use this handsome, luxurious, 
leathery upholstery material to brighten and modernize your home. 

Craftsman Fabrikoid is on sale in some department and furniture stores. WVe want to 
put it on sale in all of them by developing a large retail demand among those who know 


its beauty and economy. 

If you cannot buy Craftsman Fabrikoid in your town, we will mail you a piece 25 
inches square, ample to cover almost any chair seat or cushion, for $1.00. State whether 
you want plain black, or Spanish leather effect in brown, green, red, or blue tones. Also 
please tame your local upholstery goods dealer. 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Company 


Wilmington, Delaware New Toronto, Canada 
The Principal Du Pont Products Are: 
Explosives: Industrial, Agricultural, and Sporting. Chemical: Pyroxylin Solutions, Ethers, Bronzing Liquids, Coa! Tar Distillates, 
Commercial Acids, Alums, Lithopone, etc. Leather Substitutes: Fabrikoid Upholstery, Rayntite Top Material, Fairfield Rubber 
Cloth, Pyroxylin Plastics: Transparent, Shell and Ivory Py-ra-lin, Py-ra-lin Specialties, Challenge Cleanable Collars and 
Cuffs. Paints and Varnishes: For Industrial and Home Uses. Pigments and Colors in Oil: For Industrial Uses. Stains, 
Fillers, Lacquers, and Enamels: For Industrial and Home Uses. Dyestuffs: Coal Tar Dyestuffs, Dye Bases and Intermediates. 


For full information address: Advertising Division, E. |.du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware 
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The Secret of Being a 


Convincing Talket 


How I Learned It in One Evening 


46 AVE you heard the news 

H about Frank Jordan?’ 

This question quickly 
brought me to the little group which 
had gathered in the center of the office. 
Jordan and I had started with the 
Great Eastern Machinery Co., within a 
month of each other, four years ago. A 
year ago, Jordan was taken into the 
accounting division and I was sent out 
as salesman. Neither of us was blessed 
with an unusual amount of brilliancy, 
but we “got by” in our new jobs well 
pnough to hold them. 

Imagine my amazement, then, when 
heard: 

“Jordan’s just been made Treasurer 
bf the Company!” 

I could hardly believe my ears. But 
here was the “Notice to Employees” 
n the bulletin board, telling about Jor- 
an’s good fortune. 

Now I knew that Jordan was a ca- 
bable fellow, quiet and unassuming, 
ut I never would have picked him for 

y such sudden rise. I knew, too, 
hat the Treasurer of the Great East- 

rm had to be a big man, and I won- 
ered how in the world Jordan landed 
he place. 

The first chance I got, I walked into Jor- 
an’s new office and after congratulating him 
yarmly, I asked him to let me “in” on the 
etails of how he jumped ahead so quickly. 

His story is so in- 
tensely interesting 
that I am going to 
repeat is as closely 
as I remember. 

“TIL tell you just 
how it happened, 
George, because you 
may pick up a 
we i pointer or two that 
¢ will help you. 

“You remember 
how scared I used 
to be whenever I 
had to talk to the 
chief? You remem- 
ber how you used 
to tell me that every 
time I opened my 
mouth I put my 
foot into it, mean- 
ing of course that 
every time I spoke I 
got into trouble? 
You remember when 
Ralph Sinton left to 
take charge of the 
Western office and I 
was asked. to pre- 
sent him with the 





law to teach the art state: 
uve speaking. His ‘‘ Master. 

Speech ’” is the fruit of 20 
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By GEORGE RAYMOND 


loving cup the boys gave him, how flustered 
I was and how I couldn’t say a word be- 
cause there were people around? You re- 
member how confused I used to be every 
time I met new people? I couldn’t say what 
I wanted to say when I wanted to say it; 
and I determined that if there was any pos- 
sible chance to learn how to talk I was going 
to do it. 

“The first thing I did was to buy a number 
of books on public speaking, but they seemed 
to be meant for those who wanted to be- 
come orators, whereas what I wanted to 
learn was not only how to speak in. public 
but how to speak to individuals under var- 
ious conditions in business and social life. 

“A few weeks later, just as I was about to 
give up hope of ever learning how to talk 
interestingly, I read an announcement stat- 
ing that Dr. Frederick Houk Law of New 
York University had just completed a new 
course in* business talking and public speak- 
ing entitled ‘Mastery of Speech.” The course 
was offered on approval without money in 
advance, so since I had nothing whatever to 
lose by examining the lessons, I sent for them 
and in a few days they arrived. I glanced 
through the entire eight lessons, reading the 
headings and a few paragraphs here and 
there, and in about an hour the whole secret 
of effective speaking was opened to me. 

“For example, I learned why I had always 
lacked confidence, why talking had always 
seemed something to be dreaded whereas it 
is really the simplest thing in the world to 
‘get up and talk.’ I learned how to secure 
complete attention to what I was saying 
and how to make everything I said inter- 
esting, forceful and convincing. I learned 
the art of listening, the value of silence, and 
the power of brevity. Instead of being funny 
at the wrong time, I learned how and when 
to use humor with telling effect. 

“But perhaps the most wonderfyl thing 
about the lessons were the actual examples 
of what things to say and when to say them 
to meet every condition. I found that there 
was a knack in making oral reports to my 
superiors. I found that there was a right 
way and a wrong way to present complaints, 
to give estimates, and to issue orders. 

“I picked up some wonderful pointers 
about how to give my opinions, about how 
to answer complaints, about how to ask the 
bank for a loan, about how to ask for ex- 
tensions. Another thing that struck me 
forcibly was that, instead of antagonizing 
people when I didn’t agree with them, I 
learned how to bring them around to my 
way of thinking in the most pleasant sort 
of way. Then, of course, along with those 
lessons there were chapters on speaking be- 
fore large audiences, how to find material for 
talking and speaking, how to talk to friends, 
how to talk to servants, and how to talk 
to children. 

“Why, I got the secret the very first 
evening and it was only a short ‘time before 
I was able to apply all of the principles and 
found that my words were beginning to have 
an almost magical effect upon everybody to 
whom I spoke. It seemed that I got things 


done instantly, where formerly, as you 
know, what I said ‘went in one ear and out 
of the other.’ I began to acquire an executive 
ability that surprised me. I smoothed out 
difficulties like a true diplomat. In my talks 
with the chief I spoke clearly, simply, con- 
vincingly. Then came my first promotion 
since I entered the accounting department. 
I was given the job of answering complaints, 
and I made good. From that I was given 
the job of making collections. When Mr. 
Buckley joined the Officers’ Training Camp, 
I was made Treasurer. Between you .and 
me, George, my salary is now $7500 a year 
and I expect it will be more from the first of 
the .year. 

“And I want to tell you sincerely, that I 
attribute my success solely to the fact that 
I learned how to talk to people.” 
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When Jordan finished, I asked 
address of the publishers of Dr. Law’s Course 
and he gave it to me. I sent for it and found 
it to be exactly as he had stated. After study- 
ing the eight simple lessons I began to sell to 
people who had previously refused to listen 
to me at all. After four months of record 
breaking sales during the dullest season of the 
year, I received a. wire from the chief asking 
me to return to the home office. We had quite 
a long talk in which I explained how I was 
able to break sales records—-and I was ap- 
pointed Sales Manager at almost twice my 
former salary. I know that there was nothing 
in me that had changed except that I had 
acquired the ability to talk where formerly I 
simply used “words without reason.” I can 
never thank Jordan enough for telling me about 
Dr. Law’s Course in Business Talking and 
Public Speaking. Jordan and I are both 
spending all our spare time making public 
speeches on war subjects and Jordan is being 
talked about now as Mayor of our little Town. 


him for the 


So confident is the Independent Corporation, 
publishers of “Mastery of Speech,” Dr. Law’s 
Course in Business Talking ‘and Public Speak- 
ing, that once you have an opportunity to see 
in your own home how you can, in one hour, 
learn the secret of speaking and how you can 
apply the principles of effective speech under 
all conditions, that they are willing to send 
you the Course on free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the 
coupon or write a letter and the complete 
Course will be sent, all charges prepaid, at 
once, If you are ‘not entirely satisfied send it 
back any time within five days after you re- 
ceive it and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as 
are the thousands of other men and women 
who have used the Course, send only $5 in full 
payment. You take no risk and you have 
everything to gain, so mail the coupon now 
before this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
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Independent Corporation 
Division of Business Education 
Dept. L-362, 119 West 40th Street, NEW YORK 
Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's Weekly) 
Please send me Dr. Frederick Houk Law’s‘*‘Mastery of Speech,"’ 
a Course in Business Talking and Public Speaking in eight 


lessons. I will either remail the Course to you within five days 
after its receipt, or send you §5 


Name .... 
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The Best Records of the Newest Music 


Modern music on a modern instrument—that is the Columbia 
keynote. The Columbia Record Catalog is musically as up-te 
date asthe newest Grafonola. No true lover of music can afford 
to be without this complete encyclopedia of the world’s bes 
music. Every page is full of fascinating suggestion and the joy 
of anticipation. This book has a big message for music lovers 
It says to you—all the music of all the world is yours on the 
Columbia Grafonola.” Any Columbia dealer will gladly send 
or give you a complimentary copy. 

Columbia Grafonolas—Standard Models up to $300. Period Designs to $2700, 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
London Office: 102 Clerkenwell Xoad, E. C. 
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, 7 eaders: The congested condition of the railroads is causing deiays in mail, express 
Notice to Subscribers and K and freight deliveries to such an extent that subscription copies of FHE 


RED BOOK MAGAZINE, as well as the copies for news-stand sale, in common with other publications, are likely to 5) 
be somewhat delayed. If, therefore, your subscription copy does not arrive promptly on the 23d, or if your news dealer 
does not have the magazine on sale on the 234, please take these things into consideration and wait a few days before 
writing to us. ¢ p ; 

We can assure all subscribers that their copies are being mailed as early as heretofore, in fact, earlier; any delay in 
delivery will, therefore, result from causes entirely beyond our control, which not only affect magazine deliveries but deliv- 


ery of shipments of every descziption. 
Tht. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY Jap : OX0) FEBRUARY 
Vol/XXXII, No.4 - d I9Q19 
MAGAZINE 


Cover Design, painted by Haskell Coffin. Art Section, Beautiful Wome. 


The Best Serial Novels of the Year 


The Little Moment of Happiness By Clarence Budington Kelland 
Illustrated by R. F. Schabelitz 

The Cup of Fury -... . «. #2 .-~+ By Rupert Hughes 
Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 


The Rider of the King-Log . ./*#*%-<. By Holman Day 
Illustrated by Harold Brett 


The Best Short Stories of the Month 


Amnesia in Arcadia. .... .7%¢-=~. By Royal Brown 
Illustrated by Robert W. Stewart 

SS Se eee ere i Per fe 
Illustrated by Hawthorne Mowhand 

We Strive to Please ... “By Albert Payson Terhune 

Illustrated by J. J. Gould 

Side-Partners . 0 8 6 © e/y gee. . By Mary Gaunt 

Illustrated by Gayle Hoskins 

2 ee © 6) ve’ ~-By Harold MacGrath 

Illustrated by Richard CulJter 

» + « « &%7By-Walter Prichard Eaton 

Illustrated by Orson Lowell 
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The Slipper. . 


The Office Pet 
The High Gods 2 2 « « £4¢ =~. . By Walter Jones 
Illustrated by Robert McCaig 


Coral Waters ...... ~ ,» By-Will Levington Comfort 
Illustrated by Clark Fay 

The Forest Fire... .. . £“#By James Oliver Curwood 

Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull ' 


so 
—And— ae 
Bruce Barton’s Common-Sensé“Editorial ...... 9 


“My Soul and I,’ a Poem by Edgar A. Guest ... 


» 


——— 





TERMS: $2.00 a year in advance; 20 centsa number. Foreign postage $1.00 additional except on subscriptions for soldiers overseas on which there is no extra 
postage charge, the price for the subscription being the same as domestic subscriptions, viz. : $2.00 per year. Canadian postage 50c. Subscriptions are received by all news- 
dealers and booksellers, or may be sent direct to the Publisher. Remittances must be made by Post-office or Express Money Order, by Registered Letter, or by Postage 
Stamps of 3-cent denomination, and not by check or draft, because of exchange charges against the latter. 


ADVERTISING FORMS close the 20th of the second preceding month (April forms close 
February 20th). Advertising rates on application. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE: THE RED BOOK CORPORATION, Publisher, 36 South State Street, CHICAGO ee 

Do not subscribe to THE m A ZINE is issued on the twenty- 
RED 1, BOOK MAGAZINE | LOUIS ECKSTEIN, President CHARLES M. RICHTER, Business Manager | third of the month preceding its 
> Sensi or re ope date, and is for sale by all news- 
yourself defranded duane oes: . dealers after that time. In the 

ints are received ba cowne le RALPH K. STRASSMAN, Advertising Manager, 33 West Forty-second Street, New York. event of failure to obtain copies 
who have paid cash yp R. M. PuRVES, New England Representative, 201 Devonshire St., Boston. at news-stands, or on railway 
Swindler, -in which event, of LONDON OFFICES, 6 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, W. C. tunins. 8 eotié ‘ti to the Pub 
Course, the subscription never Entered as second-class matter April 25, 1905. at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act ras = ne ear 
teaches this office. of Congress of March 3, 1879. lisher will be appreciated. 
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Watch Your Nerves 


by PAUL von BOECKMANN 


The greatest of all strains upon the human 
body is that caused by nerve tension. In- 
stant death may result from great grief or a 
sudden fright. The strongest man may in a 
few months shrink to a skeleton through in- 
tense worry Anger and excitement may 
cause an upheaval of the digestive and other 
organs. It is simple to understand, there- 
fore, that Icsser strains upon the nerves 
must slowly but surely undermine the vital 
forces, decrease our mental keenness and 
generally wreck the body and health. 

In this simple truth lies the secret of 
health, strength and vitality. The noted 
British authority on the nerves, Alfred T. 
Schofield, M. D., the author of numerous 
works on the subject, says: “It is my belief 
that the greatest single factor in the main- 


tenance of health is that the nerves should 


be in order.” 

It is in the nerves that Nerve Force is 
wenerated, that wonderful power which gives 
life and action to every cell of the human 
body. When the nervous system becomes 
fagged out, because of worry, overwork, 
abuse and other strains, the flow of Nerve 


Force becomes feeble, and we become feeble 


all over. When the flow is strong, we feel 
strong all over—mentally, physically and or- 
ganically. This is an immutable law of 
Nature. 

Few people realize the powerful influence 
the nerves have upon our wellbeing, and 
how they may torture the mind and body 


when they become deranged, super-sensitive 
and unmanageable. Few people realize they 
have nerves, and therefore heedlessly waste 


their precious Nerve Force, not knowing 
that they are actually wasting their “Life 
Force,” and then they wonder why they lack 
“Pep,” have aches, pains, cannot digest their 
food, and are not fit, mentally and physi- 
cally. 


Just think a moment what a powerful role 
your nerves play in your life. It is your 
nerves that govern the action of the heart, 
so that your blood will circulate. It is your 
nerves that govern your breathing, so that 
your blood will be purified. It is your nerves 
that promote the process of digestion, as- 
similation and elimination. Every organ and 
muscle, before it can act, must receive from 
the nerves a current of Nerve Force to give 
it life and power. 


Your body and all its organs and parts 
may be compared to a complex mass of in- 
dividual electric motors and lights, which 
are connected with wires from a central 
electric station, where the electric power is 
generated. When the electric force from the 
central station becomes weak, every motor 
will slow down and every light will become 
dim. Tinkering and pampering the motors 
and light will do no good in this case. It is 
in the central station, the nervous system, 
where the weakness lies. 


I have devoted over thirty years to the 
study of physical and mental efficiency in 
man and woman. I have studied carefully 
the physical, mental and organic characteris- 
tics of, over 100,000 persons in this time. As 
my experience grows, I am more than ever 
convinced that nearly @very case of organic 
and physical weakness is primarily due to 
nerve exhaustion. Powerful and healthy 
looking men and women who did not show 
the least outward signs of weak nerves were 
found upon close mental and physical diagno- 
sis to have exhausted nerves. Usually every 
organ was perfect and the muscles well devel- 
oped, but there was not sufficient flow of 





Nerve Force to give these organs and mus- 
cles tone and power. How often do we hear 
of people running from doctor to doctor 
seeking relief from a mysterious “something 
the matter” with them, though repeated ex- 
aminations fail to show that any particular 
organ or function is weak? It is “Nerves,’ 
in every case. 





We are living in the age of nerve strain, 
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American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dramatic 


and Expressional Training in Amer. 
ica. Connected with Charles Froh- 

























































































































the “mile a minute life.” Every man, woman | man’s Empire Theatre and Companies, 
and oo is ee the nerves, thus For information apply to 
wrecking that delicate system. Nerve strain 
cannot be entirely avoided, but it can be THE SECRETARY the se 
modified. Much can be done to temper the 177 Carnegie Hall NEW YORK, N. Y, the m 
nerves against strain. Education along this Bef 
line is imperatively necessary if we are not : import 
to become a race of neurasthenics (nerve a slav 
exhaustion). I have written a 64-page book ALV SCHOOLS — Est. 20 Years inabili 
which is pronounced by students of the sub- The Acknowledged Authority @ ah 
° . e 
ject to be the most valuable and practical Each department s large school in J pramane hooks 
. » oe witte > > a > " ‘ itself. Academic echnical and “A 
work ever written on nerve culture, — The Practical Training. Students School STAGE memor 
title of the book is Nerve Force. It Theatre and Stock oo Afford New § PHOTO-PLAY meet fi 
‘ . " “ . - P acon York Appearances. ‘rite for cata- 
ee how P soothe, ~“_ and care for locua maationing study desired. AND by nam 
the nerves. le cost is only 25 cents (coin R. C. IRWIN, Secretary be 
or stamps). Address, Paul von Boeckmann, REDS 
Studio No. 70, 110 West 40th St., New York. oase t 
out oO 
The only way to judge the value of this SEES OF PUY SICAL EDUCATE . a 
book is to read it, which you-.may do at my T Chi . . eth 
risk. In other words, if after re ading the go Normal School of Physical Educaiim Bo 
~ - “ 2 . FOR WOMEN — Established 1903 Inste 
book it does not meet your fullest expecta- MIDYEAR CLASS BEGINS FEBRUARY 3, 1919 my me 
tions, I shall return your money, plus the as who enter then may graduat fact is 
, or ONG FACULTY OF EXPERIENCED TEACHERS AND| 1 : 
outlay of postage you may have incurred. splendid dopmitor for out of town students | got a 
“1 ° “ rail 2 Year wana Courne — gives thorough preparation in dj montl ~ 
I have advertised my various books on branches of physical education A school recognized as one tf} ns 
E r i ¢ ° a . e best grofecsienal training schools for womer in that in 
health, breathing and other subjects in this sees, eat hicago Board of Education and the State ace 
and other magazines for more than 20 years, | | Poerimenatpunie Insecta 7 Bat. 
which is ample evidence of my responsibility REGISTRAR, box 26, 430 So. Wabash Ave., Chicags how I 
and integrity. Over a million copies have all cam 
been sold. SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS lie an 
otary 
You should send for this book to-day. It of his : 
is for you whether you have had trouble with best de 
your nerves or not. Your nerves are the Press — 
S ~j sceccj P Tv Complete and permanent cure effected at Bogne Inst ms er 
most precious possession you have. Through } institution with national patronage, for stammere -_ be sure 
them you experience all that makes life worth | 1901. Scientific treatment—combines training of coal 
STi a | lull 1 organs. Strongly endorsed by medical profess , owled 
living ; for to ye du nerved, means to be with full particulars mailed free to all stammerers way: 
dull brained, insensible to the higher phases | Benjamin N. Rogue, President, 4051 Bogue Bldg., Indianapolis) ia “Ther 
of life—love, moral courage, ambition and . ae member 
temperament. The finer your brain is, the : it be n 
finer and more delicate is your nervous sys- Uncle Sam K nows—Do You? have re 
tem, and the more imperative it is that you Me a 
eS ‘ 8 The yr ee . z Ke “ wi ar 
care for your nerves. The book is especially HE biggest-paying of all invest exactly 
important to those who have “high strung p d : ainieal lous wh 
nerves, and those who must tax their nerves ments is education ee “My | 
to the limit. The following are extracts from body and mind. Our Government has originall 
an de ies. read the book and were realized this fully, as witness the Stu memory. 
greatly benefited by the teachings set forth Re . name 1 
‘hein - ; . dents’ Army Training Corps and the probably 
many schools and classes that have States, 
py Oe ee P aA Se ie eae : whose 
I have gained 12 pounds since reading | § been arranged for the leisure hours of them.” 1 
your book, and I feel so energetic. I had . . “ony 
about given up hope of eyer finding the cause our men abroad—education, this, not t That 
, . » aot ” : erruptec 
of my low weight. for war but the better to equip thes eat” ms 
“Your book did more for me for indigestion men for civil life. Our Government “Mr. | 
than two courses in dieting.” +s 6 secret 0: 
pe a knew that training gave the Ger is not s 
“My pasate — pnt 7 and my mans their initial advantage, and that pats 0! 
nerves are ne. thought I had heart a : essons 
trouble, but it was simply a case of abused training alone could beat them; 9 show 
nerves. I have re-read your book at least ten now the problems of peace are to be tem and 
times. just like 





A woman writes: “Your book has helped 
my nerves wonderfully. I am sleeping so we!l 
and in the morning I feel so rested.” 

“The advice given in your book on relaxa- 


tion and calming of nerves has cleared my | 
brain. Before I was half dizzy all the time.” | 


A physician says: ‘Your book shows you 
have a scientific and profound knowledge of 
the nerves and nervous people. I am recom- 
mending your book to my patients.” 
in Ansonia, Conn., 


A prominent lawyer 










met by the same means—by education 





and training. 

You too will find that in no other j 
way can you invest your time and yout} 
money so profitably as in education} 
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says: “Your book saved me from a nervous 
collapse, such as I had three years ago. I 
now sleep soundly and am 


gaining weight. 


I can again do a real day’s work.” 
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The Most Profitable Evenin 
I Ever Spent 


—The Evening In Which I Acquired David M. Roth’s 
Secret of an Infallible Memory 


By VICTOR JONES 


EOPLE say my memory is uncanny—thet it must have 
taken years of patient effort on my part to have trained 
my mind to retain and recall all the faces, figures and 
facts I have stored away. But nothing could be further 
from the truth. It seems almost incredible, yet I learned 

the secret of an infallible memory in a single evening—and it was 
the most profitable evening I ever spent. 

Before I discovered my perfectly good memory, hundreds of 
important facts and figures used to slip away from me. was 
a slave to the memo pad and other artificial aids to memory. My 
inability to remember names and faces was embarrassing—and 
“I had to apologize almost every time I met someone Ff had 
I couldn't remember what I had read in letters or 
books. My mind was like a sieve. Yet today my 


costly. — 
met before. 


remember the 


things I need to remember at the instant I need 


them most in business transactions. 


In consequence, I have been able to seize many golden oppor- 


tunities that before would have slipped by and been out of reach 
by the time I woke up. 


teaching 
numbers. 
talker. 


You see the Roth Course has done vastly more for me than 
me how to remember names and faces and telephone 

It has done more than make me a more interesting 
It has done more than give me confidence on my feet. 
given me a greater power in all the conduct of 


It has my 


business. 


spective. It 


Mr. Roth’s course has endowed me with a new business per- 
has made me a keener observer. It has given me a 
new sense of proportion and values. It has given 





memory is absolutely under my control. I can 
meet fifty people within ten minutes and call them. 
by name an hour later or at any time, anywhere. 
I can recall long lists of bank clearings, telephone 
numbers, facts, names, rates, in fact anything I 
care to remember. I can repeat entire passages 
out of a letter or a book after reading it once. 
My mind is like a well ordered filing cabinet—l 
just reach into it and draw forth whatever I have 
stored away. 

Instead of being a handicap, as it was formerly 
my memory is now my greatest asset. The cold 
fact is that after my memory began to improve 
I got a new grip on my business, and in six short 
months I increased my sales by $100,000, and 
that in war time, mind you, with anything but a 
“war bride.” 

But my reader is doubtless anxious to know 
how I improved my memory in one evening. It 
all came about through meeting David M. Roth, 
the famous memory expert, at a. luncheon of the 
Rotary Club in New York, where he gave one 
of his remarkable memory demonstrations. I can 
best describe it by quoting the Seattle Post In- 
telligencer’s account of a similar exhibition. 

When I met Mr. Roth again—which you may 
be sure I did the first chance I got—he rather 
bowled me over by saying, in his quiet, modest 
way: 

“There is nothing miraculous about my re- 
membering anything I want to remember, whether 
it be names, faces, figures, facts or something I 
have read in a magazine. 

“You can do this as easily as I do. 
with an average mind can learn quickly to do 
exactly the same things which seem so miracu- 
lous when I do them. 

“My own memory,” continued Mr. Roth, “was 
originally very faulty. Yes, it was—a really poor 
memory. On meeting a man I would lose his 
Name in thirty seconds, while now there are 
probably 10,000 men and women in the United 
states, many of whom I have met but once, 
whose mames I can call instantly on meeting 
them. 

“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” I in- 
terrupted, “you have given years to it. But how 
about me?” 

PRE eee ll he replied, “I can teach you_the 
s a good memory in one evening. This 
18 re a guess because I have done it with thou- 
— of pupils. In the first of seven simple 

ons which I have prepared for home study, 


telligencer” 
“Of the 


at a 
not one 
slightest 


for him, 
meeting 
they were 
“Mr. 


duce 
to him. 
them 
Anyone a member 
board to 


squares, 
ting with 
writer 
the 
port. 
asked by 
tarians 
written 
specific 
the entire 
inistake. 

“After 
this Mr. 
and called 
sixty men 
had been 


had 
had mixed 
present.” 





luncheon 

left 
doubt 
Roth could do all claimed all 
Rotarians at the 
to pinch 
themselves to see whether 
awake or 
started 
exhibition by asking sixty 
of those present to 
themselves 
Then 


had 


Roth 


to tell 
down 
squares 


The Amazing Memory Feats 
of David M. Roth 


The Seattle 
said: 
150 


names of firms, 
and mottoes on numbered 
meanwhile 
his back to the 
and only 
positions 

After 


by 
this 
different 
what 
in 
and gave 
list without a 


finishing 
Roth singled out 
name the 
whom he 
introduced 
lier, who in the meantime 
changed seats 
with 


‘Post 


members 
of the Seattle Rotary Club 
yesterday, 
with 
that 


he waved 
aside and instructed 
a black- 
write 
sentences 


me visualization—which after all is the true basis 
of business success. 

So confident are the 
ent Corporation, of the remarkable value of 
Roth Memory Course to every reader of this 
magazine that they want you to test out this 
remarkable system in your own home before 
you decide to buy. The Course must sell itself 
to you by actually increasing your 


publishers, the Independ- 
f the 


memory be- 
fore you obligate yourself to spend a penny. 

Don’t send a single penny. Merely fill out and 
mail the coupon. By return post, all charges 
prepaid, the complete Roth Memory Course will 
be sent to your home. 

Study it one evening more if you like—then 
if you feel that you can afford not to keep this 
great aid to more dollars—to bigger responsibili- 
ties—to fullest success in life, mail it back to the 
publishers within five days and you will owe 
nothing. 

Good judgment is largely a matter of memory. 
It is easy to make the right decisions if you have 
the related facts outlined in your mind— 
clearly and exactly. 

Wrong decisions in business are made because 
the man who makes them forgets some vital fact 
or figure which, had he been able to summon 
clearly to mind, would have changed his view- 
point. 

A man’s experience in business is only as old 
as his memory. The measure of his ability is 
largely his power to remember at the right time. 
If you can remember—clearly and accurately— 
the solution of every imporfant problem since 
you first took hold of your work, you can make 
all of your experience count. 

If, however, you have not a good memory and 
cannot recall instantly facts and figures that you 
learned years ago, you cannot make your experi- 
ence count. 

If a better memory means only one-tenth as 
much to you as it has to me and to thousands of 
other business men and women, mail the coupon 
today—NOW—but don’t put it off and forget— 
as those who need the Course the very worst are 
apt to do. Send the coupon in or write a letter 
now before the low introductory price is with- 
drawn. 


In- 
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not. 
his 


intro- 
by name 


down 


sit- 


learning 
oral re- 
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with 


ear- 
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a Pe the basic principle of my whole sys- _ 
last fike a, will find it—not hard work as you might fear—but 
He didn’t hae a fascinating game. I will prove it to you.” 
PE Seg ave to prove it. His Course did : I got it the very 
en ‘= his publishers, the Independent Corporation. 
eithiiond tackled the first lesson, suppose I was the most 
aan ae pe she forty-eight States to find that I had learned 
wards: co ther 1 a 7 remember a list of one hundred 
single mistake. uld call them off forward and back without a 
ae aret lesson —— And - did the other six. 
was—and my cashier will vouch for this—I in- 
bt ong my sales by $100,000 in six months! 
bia eae — out as brightly as a star bomb. Mr. Roth 
= ores irmer mental grasp of business tendencies and a 
act swiftly ae judgment, a keener foresight and the ability to 
ie lessons peaeety that I never possessed before. 
visualize i ave taught me to see clearly ahead; and how to 
= ©onditions in more exact perspective; and how to 


Independent Corporation 


Division of Business Education 
Dept. R362, 119 West 40th St., New York City 
(Publishers of The Independent and Harper's Weekly) 
Please send me the Roth Memory 
I will either remail the course to you 
its receipt or send you $5. 


of seven lessons. 
five days after 


Course 
within 
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Sweet, mild-flavored ham 
—the same every time 


NLY the finest hams are chosen for the long, special 
Swift’s Premium cure. 


Then they are hung over slow wood fires, and the fra: 
grant smoke creeps in and in, until every morsel has 
a sweetness and richness you will say you have never 
found equalled. 


You may be always sure of this finer flavor in ham by 
the distinctive Swift’s Premium wrapper and brand. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Swift's Premium Ham 
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BLANCHE SWEET 
Film Play Star 


Photograph by Charlotte Fairchild, N. ¥. 











CORINNE BE 
Film Play Star 
Photograph by Moody, New York 
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VIOLET HEMING 
in ‘Three Faces East” 


Photograph by Alfred Cheney Johnston, N. Y. 
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First Have a Look at the Figures 


A common-sense editorial by BRUCE BARTON 


T the very beginning of the war 

Lord Kitchener announced to his 

people that it would last for at 
least three years. 

I can remember now the editorial that 
appeared in one of the most sedate and 
respected of our newspapers, taking him to 
task for his foolish statement. It was the 
one-sided view of a purely military man, 
said the editor. A three-years war was 
unthinkable: the common sense of the 
world would not permit it. 

Kitchener is dead; but Kitchener was 
right. 

He was not a very brainy man. On the 
contrary, his teachers found him rather 


- dull and listless: men who conversed with 


him were embarrassed by his mental slow- 
ness. I will venture to say that the editor 
who wrote that article criticizing him was 
far more than his equal.in all-round intelli- 
gence. But Kitchener's teachers noted 
one bright spot in his otherwise indifferent 
school-record: he was very good at mathe- 
matics. 

I sometimes think there should have 
been another Beatitude: Blessed are the 
mathematicians, for they shall inherit the 
earth. 


T is the nature of us common folks to 
live on hope instead of facts. The eyes 
that we turn to the future are fitted with 
rose-tinted glasses. We see coming events 
shaping themselves as we would like to 
have them shape themselves. The thing 
that should be is the thing that will be, in 
all our prophecies. 

Those cynical gentlemen who make their 
living on the stock-exchange recognize 
that quality in us and trade upon it. The 
public is always “bullish,” in their par- 
lance —by which they mean that every 
common man of us believes that the 
shares of stock which he has bought are 
Sure some day to sell higher. We hold on 
to our shares, disregarding danger-signals, 


and long after the professional has begun 
to sell, we are buying still. 

One reason why the prophet is never 
honored in his own country is that the 
true prophet must so often foretell un- 
pleasant things; and the world does not 
like to face unpleasant things. 


Hope springs eternal in the human breast; 
Man never is, but always to be blest. 


O man among us would want to see 
that divine spark of hopefulness lost 
out of human character. Nevertheless in 
our optimism we would do well to remem- 
ber this — that hope based on hard facts, 
on a willingness to face the truth, is a 
thousand times more useful than hope 
based on nothing but other hopes. 
“Read Luke xiv:31,” wired Cecil Rhodes 
to Dr. Jameson before the latter set out on 
his celebrated raid. 
And Jameson, calling for a Bible, turned 
to that verse and read: 

Or what king, going to make war against an- 
other king, sitteth not down first and consulteth 
whether he be able with ten thousand to meet 
him that cometh against him with twenty 
thousand? 


It is a good verse to read occasionally in 
days like these. 

Apply it to your own affairs. Have you 
had occasion lately to take account of 
stock? Do you know in black and white 
just what the chances for you and against 
you are? 

Suppose to-day you figure them up care- 
fully and courageously, giving the odds 
against you full credit for their strength. 
If you are the man you ought to be, you 
will not be dismayed, no matter how strong 
the adverse figures may appear. 

Indeed, you will find fresh courage in 
the fact that you have taken the full 
measure of your enemies—that the power 
which you present against them is made 
up not merely of hope, but of hope re- 
inforced and made vital by fact. 



































Bruce Barton’s editorial next month, on this page, 
will be entitled “And a Dog Runs Out and Barks.” 
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HE supreme proof of the unsurpassed quality of 
Ivory Soap is its use in hospitals everywhere. 


Physicians and nurses rely on Ivory’s smooth, : 
mild, bubbling lather to produce the delightful j 
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CHAPTER I 


They had not lifted into view 
suddenly, but rather had emerged 
from the east, solidifying slowly 
of a slate-colored blur which to the 
S of unaccustomed voyagers might 
might not have been land. There was 
ebullition of spirits. The two thousand 
ee aboard the vessel crowded to the rail and strained 
Sa my that land in which great events awaited them, for 
Sorts in <0 silence. Conversation failed. There was an 
7 ss about the moment akin to the impressiveness of 
ee ome great cathedral—there was awe! ‘There, rising out 
he east, was France... . . France! 
iter cae stirred them was more profound than a thrill. 
Srdysd og thrill for them—a thrill that for many of 
Sr an Si soy sleepless night. Those who had slept had 
Age Ang “~ with life-jackets within instant touch of the 
Senta” sit ndly ocean had been made dangerous, not by the 
nts, which throughout the voyage had held themselves in 
thal but by men. : 
slow nt morning of mists which lay upon the placid waters 
et al a to the touch of the rising sun. Then, as 
rwracac ot reed, there came into view far off to 
bin toad tei pot which grew and approached until it became 
: elike French destroyer, to be greeted with cheers 
t was the convoy. There was a thrill. It spelled 
¢ 1919, " The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 


| HOSE low-lying,hills were France! 
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he most interesting and important novel that 1919 can 
ans in Paris, of the strange sights they saw, the folks they 
oved. Not a war-story, but a story of the effects of that great up- 
llion of our finest men to foreign soil. 
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There, rising ovt of the east, was France. .... France! ‘There's a convoy,” said the young woman. Cap- 
tain Ware was interested. 


“Probably coastwise ships. Six of them, aren't there, Miss Knox?” 


safety, that little boat with ready guns, but it spoke of danger as 
well. The early passengers who watched the approach of the 
little vessel of war warmed with affection toward it. It was their 
guardian, come out of nothingness to protect them through the 
remaining perilous miles of ocean. 

In the cabin a little party of women had remained through the 
night, fearful of the unseen, impressed by the perils which might 
hide beneath the dark waters which the bow of the vessel turned 
up into wonderful patterns of phosphorescence. They had grouped 
together to draw what comfort they could from companionship. 
Now they emerged on deck relieved, almost jubilant, until one of 
their number said suddenly: “I am told it is the last ten miles 
which is most dangerous.” 

The destroyer ran alongside, and a sailor with two little flags 
waved a long message to the bridge; then she dropped back astern, 
and with her passed that thrill which had stirred the ship’s com- 
pany. 

No, it was no thrill that moved the passengers on the vessel as 
the hills of France arose before them; the emotion was more pro- 
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found, more impressive. To many of them it was the first sight of 
a foreign shore; but more than that, it was their first sight of 
France—of that France which by the greatness of her spirit during 
three years of peril, of suffering, of horror, had become not a 
country but a symbol. 


OST of the passengers were in uniform. In these days 
there were no tourists, none who traveled abroad for 
amusement or recreation or to accomplish that object so 

dear to Americans—to improve the mind. These voyagers went as 
servants, to take their part, great or small, in that war which 
America had come to see at last was her war. 

There were many young officers among the first-class passengers, 
boyish lieutenants proud of unaccustomed uniforms, a little set 
up because they were not as other men, but all eager to be at their 
grim work. In a month their swanking would be a thing of the 
past, for they would have encountered reatity, and out of the 
reality they would emerge as men. There was a captain or so, 
also boyish; there were Red Cross men, who before assuming their 
uniform had been lawyers, merchants, brokers. Older men, these 


were, wearing well-tailored uniforms and carrying themselves with’ 


assurance. There was a considerable company of Y. M. C. A. 
workers, on their way to do what came to hand. They were not 
yet certain what it was to be, but they would learn. Their uni- 
forms were not so well tailored; their puttees were not of expensive 
leather like those of the officers and Red Cross men. As one 
reviewed them, he saw that all but a few were not members of the 
executive class, but workers. They were coming to drive trucks, to 
sell meager supplies over the makeshift counters of huts and can- 
teens, to serve the soldier in such ways as offered. 

And there were women, Red Cross women, Y. W. C. A. women, 
a few musicians and entertainers come to lighten the tedium of the 
boys in khaki. There were a few civilians, French people return- 
ing from America for purposes important only to them. And 
there was a sprinkling of French officers, among them a boyish 
hero much followed by women’s eyes because he was a handsome 
boy made more’ handsome by the splendor of his uniform—trousers 
of red, long coat of black, and most of all, perhaps,,by the cluster 
of medals upon his breast. He was only a youth, but he was 
France’s most famous aviator. 

There were third-class passengers. Forward were six hundred 
Poles in vivid red coats, recruited in the United States and Canada 
for the Polish Legion—going to fight for their country which could 
only be a member of the family of nations if the Allies succeeded 
in crushing the enemy. Aft there were six hundred American 
boys—machine-gun men and a signal-corps unit. 

All of them, officers, men, women, knew that those hills con- 
cealed something, something’ tremendous. Resident in each in- 
dividual was a consciousness that beyond there lay a new world, 
but how new. and how different none was capable of realizing. The 
old life, the old ways, the accustomed rules of the game of life, had 
been left behind, and few had the vision to perceive that they 
were left behind forever, that nothing could again be as it had 
been, and that they were standing poised for a step through a 
doorway which led into a new era. 

They were about to find contact with another civilization; with 
another philosophy, another method of life. It was not alone that 
they were to be set down in an alien land, amid a people speaking 
a different tongue and living their lives according to a manner 
which seemed good to them,—and which was good to them and to 
all who saw it with clear eyes and open mind,—but because they 
were about to become a part of events through which no soul can 
pass without being so modified and molded as to emerge a different 
soul, detached, unrelated, cut off by experience and knowledge from 
the soul that had been. 

Behind those low-lying hills lay France..... What was 
France? It was, for every man and woman aboard that vessel, 
the great adventure of the soul. Just that. Each one of them was 
to be born again. With the touch of the soil of France beneath 
their feet would come a new birth, the entrance into a new life in 
which each would find much to wonder at, much to admire, much 
to puzzle over. But they would find themselves. Moreover they 
would find a world which had resolved itself into genuineness, a 
world which was true, because war had stripped it of pretense. 


HE American soul is a peculiar affair. It is circumscribed 
by environment, by inherited prejudices. It is, for the most 
part, incapable of comprehending itself, much less the soul 

of another people of another temperament and genius, ripened by 
_— of years and by a hundred generations of genius which 
as studied the art of living. The American soul is a living thing 
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The Little Moment of Hay ‘ By Cle 


imprisoned in a cage of concealments. It was to come into ips 
contact with a people who do not believe in imprisoning the 
who have sought for and discovered the essentials and hay 
away—perhaps have never found the necessity for Cutting gy 
the shams, the self-deceptions, the glossings-over, the self-iny. 
blind-spots, which make us what we are. The America, 
recognizes food and admits it to thought’s decent society bit 
declines to recognize the existence of processes of digestion 9 fe 























































French soul knows that food must be digested as well as my = 
To the French soul digestion is respectable. 
So the American soul was to meet the French soul—a mys 4 


of the poles. From such a meeting must result something yy 
while to the world. 


ROM that day, the eighteenth of May, A. D. 1018, thos, 
and women would calculate the events of. their live 
was the beginning of a new dispensation. As the worldé 

events as A. D. or B. C., so these Americans would date their ey: 
as “Before I landed in France,” or “After I landed in Frange” 

It was from the port side of the vessel that the best yiep 
the now distinct land was to be obtained, and the rail was crops 
from end to end of the long deck with men and women who lop 
and looked, as if land were a new and tremendous curiosiy 
something which they had never seen before and might mig 
together if their attention wavered for an instant. Tea and wk 
had just been served by the deck-stewards. Well forward % 
a young man with the bars of a captain on his shoulders; he sul 
back from the rail, alone, looking over the heads of the other, 
sengers as his height made it practicable for him to do. Hel 
in his right hand a cup of tea and was eating one of a hand 
of square wafers. Not as a man eats who is dallying with{ 
quaint foreign custom of afternoon tea did he bear himself, iy 
a young man who is honestly hungry. He addressed himself 
those biscuits and washed them down with tea because it hadly 
long hours since the midday meal, and because his big young) 
was demanding food. 

In his uniform he presented a figure to admire, as did me 
the young officers aboard. His back was broad, his legs straig 
and though not bulky gave one the impression that he 
graciously and strongly made. One may read much from 4m 
legs. More especially is this so in uniform and leather putt 
Indications of character are resident in a calf, but more espeti 
in knees and ankles. These things are concealed by the trom 
of civilian life. Some day an astute judge of character wilm 
a monograph on masculine legs and revolutionize the appraisi 
men. ‘The captain’s legs were a credit to the United States, 
Army and himself. 

He was not handsome; nor was his face delicate with ovem 
intellectual labor. If you had met him in a crowd, you 
have said immediately that here was a young man who couldy 
a bully game of football. That was the impression his feal 
gave—of ability to play a rough game splendidly. It was no 
face of a pugilist, nor of a society man. It was the face @ 
average young American of the class which goes to college, acql 
enough education to make him easy in the presence of gentle 
and upon which to base a greater success in life than had™ 
possible to his father who came before him. When you lookel 






























him, you thought in physical terms before you considered! 

possible mentality. There was nothing dull about him; therew 

indications of a reasonable amount of good nature, and some 

tolerance, and much boyishness. His attention was equally dim 

between France and biscuits. From 
A young woman just in front of him turned and looked® glanc 

him. “Here comes something,” she said, pointing. when 
“Dirigible,” he replied, following the direction of her fingt table 
The dirigiblé buzzed out to the vessel, looked it over, 

evidently with satisfied mind turned and hurried away (0 

shore again. = 
“And there’s a convoy or something,” said the young W 

turning in another direction. ; “Haven’ 
Captain Ware was interested. “Probably coastwise ships @ tho ert 

down from England. Six of them, aren’t there, Miss Knox?! 7 M 

see all those other little boats in there. Must be close ® te het 

harbor.” : : 
“We're slowing down. See, there’s that little boat like a "ns J 5 

a cannon up in front. It’s signaling us.” d pots 





“Pilot, probably.” 

The vessel lost headway, and everybody watched the pilét 
aboard as if it were some strange phenomenon. 

“I wonder if we'll be allowed to cable home that 
arrived? What do you think, Captain Ware?” 
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From time to time Kendall 

glanced at Andrée. Even 

when he walked past her 
on his way out, she 
did not look up. 





























“Haven't the least idea in the world. Don’t see why not, 
though, Miss Knox. War Department ‘tends to it fem ws." 
. “My people will be terribly worried until they hear I’m safe, 
and then they'll keep on being worried until I’m back in New York 
agai. I’m going to sit down. Come on.” 
had Knox’s tone approached the proprietary, not that she 

asserted any permanent claim to Captain Ware, but only those 
lag Tights in transitu which are apt to arise even in war- 

“s aboard a transatlantic liner. She had promenaded with 
‘ » had played bridge with him and had sat out on deck—the light- 

S decks—with him as other young men and women aboard ship 


had embarked on friendly alliances for the voyage. These two had 
talked, or rather Miss Knox had talked and Captain Ware had 
listened, and rather liked each other—that was all. There had 
been nothing sentimental in their relations, even under the moon 
and in the not unromantic precautionary darkness enforced by the 
peril of the submarine. They were recognized by the passengers 
as having paired off, just as a dozen other young couples were 
similarly indulgently recognized. It was simply youth making the 
best of its every moment. 

“I simply can’t imagine what it is going to be like—living over~ 
here,” she said. “It must have been terribly interesting for an 
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sear oh ast cabagned pont: ae but now, with all the France. What his thoughts and sensations were, now that he was 
Don't you think?” see, ec like living in a thrilling book. i — was unable to put into words, and if he had 
‘ Freee vo» : been able, the natura reticence of afrai f ° 

villages whee yp wh baiggerad est in terms of war, of ruined ing sentimental would have eee eae Men 00 appear 
age pone eo 1a ery sora The romance of Not so Maude Knox. She was the daughter of a professor of 
os pgenlbrataen heyy a ee res: e felt it, but he felt philosophy in a Midwestern university. From her babyhood she 
 Pesae Pe ont * B.. os 0 : at he was to find, and was accustomed to the dissection of souls. She had seen her own 
year endbene ys coop th bea agg that perhaps but made soul on her father’s mental operating-table, and somehow the re- 
Mins oossh comethine’ tn “ to im. He was aware that serves which are inherent in the common run of girls seemed to be 
sare =o oly wvsierns! har ga going to interest him as what she called “piffle.’” She had grown up with her father and 
tee bonds tom ‘ee ee out to happen to him. a housekeeper, and theories and philosophies and iconoclasms had 
ee ae hace he eeotad to me se : og did not try to been the commonplace staple of her mental diet. A great many of 
ape Foor aggre grt 3 e yor mee he had heard — them, too, she catalogued in her small head as piffle. On the whole, 
edie AF aged — het ate way to discount, but she was a bit queer, or so her girl friends said, but by no meaiis 
ie investigation. That fo ; at the city was well worth unwomanly or otherwise than girlish. She had a way ‘of liking t 
' is as far as he had thought of civilian look facts in the face, and of discussing them critically. That 
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made her queer. She liked to talk about things, and inquire into 

“9; and was fairly capable of analysis. She fancied she knew 

great deal about life and the complexities of human conduct— 
: she had heard them discussed and had discussed them 

' Actually she was an exceedingly unworldly young person, 
with an unusual tolerance for the peculiarities of other folks. 

Maude was rather small, with hair that crinkled close to her head 
and which no amount of breeze seemed ever to disarrange; her 

when she laughed, closed to twinkling slits, and tiny wrinkles 
ran out from their corners in a droll sort of way; her cheek-bones 
were high, and her cheeks not at all rounded. She was pretty, 
but she was also undoubtedly chic and agreeable-looking. She 
wore a leather coat, and when she walked, she thrust her hands into 
the side pockets and strode with a swing of the shoulders from 
side to side that was almost a boyish swagger. One might have 
been excused for concluding that she had only recently emerged 
from tomboyhood. She had a certain confidence of bearing that 
was at once attractive and a safeguard. There was something about 
her that seemed to say to young men who looked at her with 
interest: “No nonsense here.” 

There are girls who are advertised by their appearance as amen- 
able to shaded porches, moonlit nights and sentimental interludes. 
Maude Knox was not of these. Yet she did not impress one 
as being exempt from emotions and sensations; she gave no warn- 
ing that one must expect no warmth. It was rather that emotions, 
sensations, warmth, were there, but surely controlled, not to be 
manifested lightly or frivolously. Somehow it was easier to think 
of her as a wife than as a sweetheart. 

Ware was thinking how his father would enjoy all this, the 
grival in a strange land, the sights, the anticipation of events to 
come. His mother would not have enjoyed it. There was too 
much bustle and con- 
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Y. M. C. A—and she had remarked with feeling that the hat was 
already beginning to fade..... 

“I presume you know as much about it as any of us do,” said 
the young man. “I wish you could hear Dad on the war and on 
Germany. He reads the papers to the last punctuation-mark, but 
somehow he never seems to grasp it. Possibly most folks are that 
way, but Father always says what he thinks, and goes ahead pro- 
nouncing the names of French towns, and has opinions about every- 
thing. He gets excited and pounds on the table. Dad’s-all right. 
We’ve always done things together since I was a kid. He’s that 
kind.” 

She was able to see that a very real affection for his father 
was stated in those phrases. She wondered about the father, if he 
resembled his son in appearance or character. He did not. The 
father was a middle-sized man of no education except what an 
undirected reading of many books had given him. He was a 
great reader of novels, especially of historical romances, and his 
knowledge of the past of the nations came from these. His idea 
of France was Athos, Porthos, Aramis and d’Artagnan, with 
Miladi and a few cardinals and intriguing duchesses thrown in. 
He owned a grocery in Detroit which did moderately well. His 
soul was filled with admiration and love for his son. He had a 
temper given to sudden brief flashes, and he had no bad habits 
except that he chewed tobacco surreptitiously. People liked him, 
especially children. He was good personally, but had no vindic- 
tive attitude toward evil. Every Sunday he went to church with- 
out complaint and without thought of it, though he would have 
enjoyed himself much more in a boat with a fish-line. When Cap- 
tain Ware was younger and got into difficulties which his mother 
magnified into crimes and wept over, foreseeing disgrace, Mr. Ware 
would say: “Now, don’t you worry, Mother; that boy’s coming 

out all right.” 





““Mother’s more worried 





fusion for her, too much 
to upset the nerves. In 
all likelihood she would 
be confined to her cabin 
wih one of those 
“nervous headaches. But 
his father—his father 
was one of those men 
who never grow beyond 
their enthusiasms or be- 
yond naive manifesta- 
tions of their enthusi- 


asms. 

“Yes,” Captain Ware 
replied to Miss Knox, 
“the folks will worry, of 
course. Dad wont worry 
so much, but Mother’ll 
be in a stew. She’s 
usually in a stew.” 

“I had a time to get 
Father to let me come. 
He said a war was no 
place for a young lady. 
But this seems to be a 
different kind of a war, 
doesn’t it. Women are 
Going to it.” 

“I can _ understand 
Durses—” he said hesi- 
tatingly. 

“But not the rest of us. 
That’s because you're 
old-fashioned and Mid- 
western. The army 
wouldn’t let us come if 
We weren’t useful.” 

at, exactly, are 








about my coming to 
wicked France than 
about my being}shot up,” 
he said presently, and 
smiled. 

His mother was the 
dominant member of the 
family. She was the last 
word in orthodoxy and 
was stubbornly dogmatic. 
She was religious after 
the manner ‘of a zealot, 
but in her life economy 
took place just before re- 
ligion. One had to save 
money and be economical 
to enter the kingdom of 
heaven; she could even 
overlook a few moral 
lapses in an individual 
who was frugal and sys- 
tematically laid by for a 
rainy day. All his life 
Captain Ware had been 
afraid of pulling down on 
his head what he private- 
ly called his mother’s 
“tantrums.” These were 
hysterical outbursts fol- 
lowing some escapade of 
his, or possibly following 
a mere argument in 
which economy -or re- 
ligion were mentioned, 
She could cast stinging 
darts with her tongue, 








posed, it did not much 











you going to do?” 
“Why -- something, 
something useful.” 
“There’s that girl that ° 
Plays the harp, and a choir-singer, and a couple of actresses. I can 


| Widerstand them more or less, but you—I really don’t. You're 


/Rot a stenographer or anything like that, nor an entertainer nor 
4urse nor an ambulance-driver.” 

| “Maybe I'll be a chaperon,” she said, taking refuge in lightness, 
| Mor she really did not know what she was going to do. She was 
| Massified as a canteen-worker. Her uniform was that of the 


i 


Kendall Ware did not realize that his eyes were gazing at a spot rich in history. But one thing at 
least he knew: here, at last, he was in the heart of Paris. 


matter where, she was 
reckless in dispensing 
them. Anybody who 
stood near at the time was likely to be wounded. 

But she loved her son savagely and jealously, and lived her 
life and practised her economies for him. Anything which apper- 
tained to the perpetuation of the species was somehow abhorrent 
to her. Here, as everywhere, she was an extremist. Before her 
son was ten years old she was already in a state of mind, and 
embarrassed him so that he exerted himself to avoid being alone 








and when she was op-. © 
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with her, by questioning him and by very frank warnings. At ten 
she gave him a book to read entitled, “Plain Facts.” She worked 


as she thought, frantically, without sparing herself or anybody 
else, and the result was that she was burning herself out. 

It was from these parents that Captain Ware inherited, and 
he was like neither of them. But traces of both were easy to find 
in him. When one looks for explanations of his acts, one would 
do well to study his parents and to see if his acts did not spring 
from inherited characteristics and tendencies, or were not the 
result of a revulsion against parental characteristics which had 
irked him as a boy. Now for the first time in his life—and he 
was twenty-six years old—he was cutting loose from family con- 
tacts and cutting loose in this total and revolutionary manner. 

“I wonder if we'll get ashore to-night,” said Miss Knox. 

That question presently answered itself. After a short progress 
up the river, the vessel dropped her anchor, there to remain until 
morning. That night Captain Ware sat late on deck with Maude 
Knox, watching the strange river thick with anchored craft which 
busied themselves by sending flashing signals to each other— 
mysterious signals that seemed to say: “You have arrived at the 
war. We are busy about the war.” 

The Polish volunteers forward sang the weird songs of their 
land; the Americans aft manifested their relief at a safe arrival 
by wildly cheered boxing-bouts followed by enthusiastic if some- 
what ragged singing of many popular songs. There seemed to be 
a preference for that sentimental type which had to do with weep- 
ing sweethearts left standing on the pier, and with mothers 
dedicating their boys to death for the flag. 

In the morning came the distress of customs-examination, and 
the woes of finding and identifying baggage. Ware assisted Miss 
Knox, as other young officers were assisting their partners of the 
voyage. The vessel tied up to the dock. Miss Knox shook hands 
and said good-by, marching down the steep incline of the gang- 
plank with the members of her party. 

“T wonder if I’ll ever see him again,” she thought. 

As for Captain Ware, the girl passed completely from his mind. 
He had other things to think about, and a great curiosity to satisfy. 
So far as he was concerned, Miss Knox had passed out of his 
life. 

He stood at the rail looking down upon the wharf. Below him 
an American soldier thrust his head out of a porthole, looked about 
him sternly and then demanded‘ of a Frenchman below: “Say, 
Mister, where’s all this trouble, anyhow?” 

His attitude was typical of those boys. There was trouble some 
place, and they wanted to get to it and settle it with promptness. 
It was the attitude of a policeman a little late at the scene of 
a fight. 


May nineteenth arid alighted from the crowded train in 

the Gare d’Orleans. He was excited. It was impossible that 
he should actually be in Paris, but he was unmistakably there. It 
rather astounded him, and he wanted to rush out of the gray old 
station to see it at once. To arrive in Paris was a fitting climax 
for such a day as he was completing, a day that had given him his 
first glimpses of beautiful France, glimpses from a rapidly moving 
train that had caused him to say to himself: “It’s no wonder the 
French will fight for such a country.” Already he was impressed 
by France; already admiration for it was beginning to grow within 
him. That beautiful, smiling, rich, clean expanse of hills and fields 
and vineyards, punctuated by little red-tiled villages and by ancient 
sprawling stone farm-buildings, had touched the sentimental in him. 
He thought he understood why Frenchmen love their land—but he 
had not yet scratched the outer husk of that reason. It would 
require weeks for him to discover that it was not the material, 
not land nor soil nor the structures reared by men, that caused 
the Frenchman’s passionate love; it was, he would discover, the 
imponderables, the immaterial—it was the soul that resided in 
the material. 

Ware climbed the stairs from the train-shed into the station 
proper, and paused a moment to regard with boyish interest the 
crowd composed of women and soldiers, of poilus carrying full 
equipment—sturdy little men whose age seemed greater than it 
was by reason of four years given to such affairs as Verdun, the 
Marne, the battles in the Champagne. These men had been in it. 
They had heard cannon roar with deadly intent; they had taken 
part in charges and in retreats; the trench and the dugout were 
more their homes to-day, through years of custom, than their own 
farms or cottages. They were soldiers, and they looked to be 
soldiers. 

There were uniforms of other nationalities too: of the British, 


K sey. nin WARE arrived in Paris early on the evening of 


The Little Moment of H ap pines 


the brown and tasseled caps of the Belgians, the gray and peaked 
caps of the Italians—and the khaki of Americans. There was, 
boy with an arm-band bearing the letters M. P. with which hy 
was to become very familiar—the everywhere present and remark. 
ably efficient military police of the American Army. 


as a surprise to him until he recalled that Paris at night sley 
=... Under the constant threat of German Gothas. The streg. 
lights—casting a dim blue glow—were shaded above so that qy 
light might rise to tell hostile raiders that a great city lay her 
Strain his eyes as he would, he could not see Paris—only a Vague 
hint of buildings that might be palaces or warehouses, for all thy 
he could see. 

He looked for a taxicab. Then it occurred to him that whe 
he found a conveyance he had scant language with which to diregt 
the chauffeur. He was going to the University Union, once the 
Palais Royal Hotel, now taken over by American universities 
and colleges as both club and hotel for American university men 
in the army. A tiny taxicab rattled up to the curb,—al! Paris 
taxicabs rattle in this day,—and he approached it with some em. 
barrassment. 

“University Union,” he said to the chaufieur. 

“Comment?” 

“U-ni-versity Union,” said Kendall, speaking very slowly and 
distinctly. é 

“Comment?” repeated the chauffeur, waggling his head in be 
wilderment. 

Out of the crowd stepped a Frenchman, smiling. “What is it 
Monsieur desires? May I be of assistance to Monsieur?” he asked. 

“T want to go to the University Union, and I don’t know how to 
tell this man.” 

“The University Union—I do not know it. 
hotel, Monsieur? Do you know its location?” 

Kendall searched for a notebook and read the address. 

“Number Eight. rue Richelieu,” he said. 

“Huit rue Richelieu,” the Frenchman said to the chauffeur, 

“Thank you,” Kendall said, and took the hand which the French 
man extended cordially. 

“It makes nothing, monsieur. 
Vofficier américaine. Bon soir, Monsieur. Bonne chance!” 

Kendall’s heart was warmed by the little courtesy. It wasa 
sort of welcome to him. It surprised him, rather, for in America 
one does not expect assistance to leap to one from a crowd of 
strangers. He was soon to learn that it was different in France, 
that all Paris seemed to be on the lookout to be of service to 
American soldiers. 

The little taxi rattled and strained at breath-taking speed around 
the corner, across the Pont Royale, under the arches which allow 
a street to pass through the Louvre, though he did not know it was 
the Louvre, past the Comédie Frangaise, and finally brought up 
with a lurch before the building that had been the Palais Royal 
Hotel before the coming of the Americans. 

Here he registered, passed through a lobby filled with American 
officers and sergeants and corporals and privates—for in this one 
spot in all France military rank ceases to exist and men are not 
soldiers but university men—and upstairs to the Bureau of the 
University of Michigan. In half an hour he was in a comfortable 
room with windows which opened upon a balcony facing toward 
the east. He stepped out upon it and gazed into the darkness. 
Scarcely a hundred feet away, across a narrow street, was the 
dark bulk of a mammoth building and the black silhouettes of @ 
multitude of quaint chimney-pots. 
palace. 
gazing at a spot rich in history, in intrigue, in romance—and 
not unbaptized with blood. But one thing at least he knew; 
here, at last, he was in the heart of Paris. 


eer Ware was in the dark street. The darkness cam, 
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CHAPTER II 


as he walked out early next morning for his first view 

Paris. It was not yet eight o’clock, but the day was bealr 
tiful, promising warmth; the skies were clear, the whole appear 
ance of things one of perfect peace and quiet. The city did nd 
seem one threatened by war. 


Csi» WARE felt singularly young, boyishly exhilarated, 


be abroad. 
The city astounded him, captivated him, gave him a feeling of 
humility. He was familiar with Detroit, (Continued on page 110) 


It was the ancient royal 
Kendall Ware did not realize this, nor that his eyes were 


The streets, as he walked up tty 
rue de Rivoli, were almost deserted. It was early for Parisians ® 
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SEEING is believing, but feeling is the naked truth,” observes Royal Brown in 


this unusual romance of two famous people. 


“What,” she de- 


manded as he 
hoined her, “have 


iyou been doing?” 


You'll believe this delightful story. 




























AMNESIA in ARCADIA 


By 


VERYBODY connected with the sec- 
ond-class hotel (it was reasonably well 
appointed, but off the Boardwalk; and 
that, at Atlantic City, means off the 
map) had a private opinion concerning the guest who registered 
John Sears Cabot, 2nd. This does not mean that anybody 
ept the opinion private. To the contrary! The room-clerk re- 
erred to him openly as “the nut in Six-fifty-three.” The bell- 
boys, Who in the beginning had answered his summons with the 
expectant alacrity due one who takes a room with bath, ended 
py presenting martyrized countenances at Six-fifty-three only after 
dignified delay. 
Even the scullery assistants, in their remoter fastnesses, spec- 


mated upon John Sears Cabot, 2nd—if that were his name. The 
SIP Of the hotel percolated to them as regularly as the hotel 


@ and silver. They were pessimists by profession: they saw 
as through dishwater—darkly. The consensus of their opinion 
ms that somebody ought to tip the Secret Service off. But some- 
pay Was apparently neither in their hearing or confidence. 


es 
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Only in the chambermaid whose duty it was 
to “do” Six-fifty-three did its occupant find a 
champion. She maintained that he had lovely 
hair and eyes, which proved nothing, of course, 
except that she was feminine and of little wit. Anyway, she was 
put to rout when she rashly added that she was sure he was a 
nauthor or something, because he wrote all day long with sheets 
of paper scattered about him—rashly, because she had previously ~~ 
complained that she never got a chance to “do” Six-fifty-three, 
since every time she tried the door she found it locked. rs 

“Got an eye like a skeleton-key, haven’t yuh?” suggested’ a 
tormentor. “Fits any keyhole.” 

Of this eddying of speculation and suspicion John Sears Cabot, 
2nd (it was his name), knew nothing. He had come to Atlantic 
City for two reasons. One was that there the likelihood of his © 
meeting anybody he knew was small. To make it still less, he | 
had chosen the second-rate hotel. The other reason was that 
even at that time of year he might have two swims a day, to 
keep him fit. It had been suggested to him that a stenographer, 


by 
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supplied by the War Department, might be of assistance, but he stant, and then the roar of the ocean drew him toward the Bop 
had negatived this. And the grave-eyed, lean-faced man who had walk. He found himself in the press of the throng, carried 
been listening and analyzing him for all of five minutes, which with it. People eyed him curiously. The glances began to 
was as much as he gave any visitor in those first days of the war, him; nevertheless he went on until he came opposite a hotel, g 
had nodded acquiescence. of the largest and most pretentious facing the Boardwalk, 
“Only remember,” he had added, with a smile that could be tween vast pillars he glimpsed a pale green passage. It looks 
very charming when he chose, “that time is the stuff history is cool, restful, almost sylvan. He turned into it and found; 
made of, these days.” gloriously untenanted. But the pale green lounge into whighj 
“Five days will do it,” Sears Cabot had assured him. led was filled, even to the writing-desks flanked along the f 
Once plunged into the problem he had set himself, he had for- wall. There were groups of young girls, flappers, most of th 
gotten even the two daily swims which were to have kept him fit. rather delicious girls, slim and short skirted, about whom % 
At times he had filled the bathtub and then forgotten it until, young chaps hovered, their water-soaked hair brushed sleekly hag 
hours later, he had mechanically gone to fill it again and found the from their foreheads. There were older women too, impos 
water still running. Occasionally he had rung for service, but matrons, with jewels on their capacious chests, and even a gpm 
usually, by the time the bell-boy had come, he had forgotten  kling of men in uniform. 
what he had rung for and dismissed the intruder with irritated It was, in its way, a distinguished throng. There were 
abstraction. notables: the head of a foreign mission; an orthodox bishop @ 
Now the five days had been gathered to their forefathers. an unorthodox revivalist, both of national repute; a novelist yj 
Though broad daylight streamed into Six-fifty-three, the electric five best-sellers to his credit (or otherwise); a former secretg 
bulb shone over his head. He had forgotten it. He did not of something or other. No one paid any attention to them, he 
know it was the fifth day. But he knew that he was done. And _ ever, or they to each other. Everybody, notables included, » 
with that knowledge there came no sense of triumph—only a sud- staring, openly or surreptitiously, at a girl who sat at one off 
den relaxation during which his mind fogged like a light-struck  writing-tables. She was slim and beautifully put together @ 
film. ‘The desire to throw himself onto his bed pressed power- very young; indeed, she might have been another flapper 
fully upon him; he felt not exactly sleepy, but curiously hollow. rather a superflapper. 
Nevertheless he rose and ran his fingers through crisply cropped “TI always suspected,” a matron was saying within Sears Cabot 
fair hair. There was quite six feet of him, and he wore a sleeve- range, “that the curls were not real.” 
less shirt of the type advertised as athletic; a picture of him in Sears Cabot was not listening. He had hoped to find cool, rey 
it would have added luster to its name and fame. And yet the ful isolation. He glanced about the lounge, considering rete 
mere effort of making a package of his drawings and the technical Then the people at the writing-desks caught his attention, and@ 
explanation that accompanied them was an ordeal. The ends furrows between his eyes deepened. There was, it seemed to 
of the wrapping-paper seemed determined to foil him, and when something that he must write. 
the string snapped, he with difficulty resisted an impulse The tables were placed together, suitable either for téte 
to cry. téte or correspondence. Only one seat was unoceupitt 
When at last he finished, he brushed his hand across . oe This was the one opposite which the girl, striving tom 
his eyes as if to sweep away something that obscured PF “= pear supremely unconscious of the concentrated ser ti 
his vision. a was writing. He saw the empty place, but he did 
“Wash .my face in cold water,” he murmured. { notice’ the girl. He crossed the lounge, and while 





The shock of the water helped a little. As he group of bobbed-haired sub-debs stared open-moutht 
lifted his dripping face from the bowl, his eyes ie ‘sat down. Drawing forth a sheet of note-paper, he dipped 
caught his reflection in the mirror. He con- ' ; a pen in ink and attempted to concentrate. W 


sidered it. It was apparent that the mirrored 4 he waited for memory to come to his aid, he be 
face needed shaving, and he set himself to J 4 to write, mechanically, as a typist trying out am 
achieving this. Afterward, still obeying sub- machine types: “Now is the time for all good mm 
conscious reflexes, he dressed completely and p3 to come to the aid of the party.” ss 
carefully and turned to the door. He paused P —— Only, what he wrote was: “The essential differ 
there, tortured memory tugging at its leash e te } ence between this and all other devices intent 
until his eyes fell upon the package he had a | 2 ee for a similar purpose is—” 

made. He took this up and placed it in an ey ey That was as far as he could get, though 
imner pocket. Then he emerged from Six- ‘ ‘ ; ” started afresh over and over. When the 
fifty-three just as the occupant of Six-fifty- : = > _. was half filled, he stopped and consid 
two opened the door of his room. m &. 22 ra it censoriously. It was preposterous. E 
™ Six-fifty-two was big and blond, with a tend- . Soa examined the pen, and then, lifting 
ency toward fleshiness. He had cold blue eyes b-% eyes, addressed the girl opposite hit 
and a* fair mustache which he liked to twist be- “Ts there a stub pen on # 
tween his fingers into points. Only (and this desk?” he asked. 
was important) he had to curb a wholly automatic The girl glanced up quicklyp 
final flourish that left the ends pointing skyward, 8 er eyes—an exceedingly clear 
in a most belligerent fashion; There was, indeed, a | ‘y under slim, graceful brows—giae# 
certain military flavor to him. He looked what he + : cold. He became conscious, 
was, a man of importance. the first time, that she 

Sears Cabot passed along the corridor to the elevator. pretty—very pretty. Inde 
Six-fifty-two, who had registered as Richard Firth (which +E ; she would have been preg 
was not his name) hesitated ever so briefly and then fol- « even if her mouth had B 
lowed. In the interval he had chosen between the oe commonplace. A _ discipil 
opportunity to investigate the interior of Six-fifty- Neither noticed ese mass of brown hair that wo 
three and what, he decided, was the necessity of abig blond man : ’ nevertheless ripple into gold, 
keeping an eye on its occupant. He reached the at the end of ’ ' a nose that just missed flaw 
lobby just in time to see his quarry pass out of it the corridor. He was . 7" perfection and thereby acil 
through the broad portals that led out of doors. “till hatless and un- aa maddening piquancy, would 3 
He stopped short, startled. happy. insured that. But more thal 

“Is the Dummkopf going out without any else it was her mouth that stamp 
hat?” he asked himself. her face as more than merely pretty. 

Evidently the Dummkopf was. Firth had not counted on this: Now and then (perhaps once in a whole year of creation 
he had noticed that Cabot was hatless and had foreseen no need always, strangely enough, for one race) nature achieves a 0e@ 
for his own hat, which was in his room. The deviation from the _ perfect blend of wistfulness and whimsical humor. The resi 
normal baffled him; it presented vast perplexities. He was ready, if a mouth so winsome that it will lift homeliness to the rae 
necessary, to die for the Fatherland, but his methodical mind was beauty and will light up beauty to something that reaches) 
outraged at the thought of venturing out onto the Boardwalk hatless. heart as well as the eye. The girl opposite Sears Cabot 

The sunlight seemed pleasant; the air was sweet. Sears Cabot, kind of mouth. And as a resuli she exerted a marvelous§ 
quite unaware of the perturbation he was causing, hesitated an in- over many, many people who never realized why. 3 
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By Royal Brown 


Her Furth discovered, even as Sears Cabot had, that the handle of the quirt was loaded with a spike 
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When Mary opened her eyes, he lay very still on the 


sand, and Sears Cabot was running toward her. 


It was a pity, however, that a person with such a mouth should 
ever permit it to set so disapprovingly. 

T have something important to write,” he explained, slowly 
and distinctly, “and I want a stub pen.” 

I am sorry,” she said, her voice as cold as her eyes, “but 
there is none hefe.” 

It was plain that as far as she was concerned this ended it. He 
acquiesced gravely, but apparently gave up all thought of writing. 

t¢ girl, watching him with covert curiosity, saw that he was 
going through his pockets, one after the other, and examining each 
object—a knife, a key-ring and a watch—as if he had never seen 
them before. He came finally to the package he had tied up so 
Gitefully, and he turned this over in his hand, scrutinizing it care- 
md The mere sight of it did not aid him; to open it seemed a 
Pag ulean labor—but it at least made a man who had just en- 
meted, hatless and breathless, feel much relieved. Automatically 

Ts went to the waxed points of his fair mustache; he be- 
to twist them and—remembered just in time. 


Sears Cabot sighed and put the package back into his pocket. As 
he did so, he realized that the girl opposite was watching him. He 
smiled, rather waveringly; and she promptly looked disdainful. 

“Please don’t look at me that way,” he said sharply. He stared 
at her an instant, and then his brows relaxed. “I think I know 
you—at least your face is familiar, but—but I can’t seem to re- 
member your name.” 

This had the flavor of persiflage, and by persiflage she had been 
persecuted. “Sir!” said her eyes. 

“But that,” he added with a whimsicality that did not hide the 
worry in his voice, “is not half so strange as—as the fact that I 
seem to have forgotten my own.” 

In the course of a comparatively short career she had been 
schooled in the control of her facial muscles. But she forgot all 
that she had learned. “You—you have forgotten your name?” 
she gasped, 

He nodded, his eyes meeting hers soberly and squarely. “T 
know,” he added apologetically, “that it must seem as though, if 
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1 tried to, I might remember. But I can’t.” He glanced at his 
hands. “They belong to me—but who is me?” 

The girl looked disturbed. Experience had made her wary; yet 
suspicion could not stand against either his evident sincerity or 
his appearance. He looked, as the phrase goes, as if his family 
had used toothbrushes twice a day for three generations, and a 
certain purposefulness had etched lines of distinction into a face 
that was congenitally keen and attractive. 

“You aren’t,” he broke out, with an attempt at lightness that 
she found infinitely touching, “planning to turn me over to the 
police, are you? Please don’t!” 

“But what,” she asked, “can -I do with you?” 

It bothered him. “I don’t know,” he confessed. 


conscientious young person. 

“TI think—” she began, and stopped short, conscious for 
the first time in several minutes of the fact that a great many 
people were staring at her, all openly and some open-mouthedly. 
She glanced at her wrist-watch. “It’s almost six,” she announced, 
rising abruptly. “Time to dress for dinner.” 

The light faded from his eyes and then leaped back again as 
she added: “I’m not going to desert you—or turn you over to 
the police. We'll have dinner together, and in the meantime, I'll 
think of something.” 

“Honest Injun?’’ he demanded breathlessly. 

“Honest Injun!” she promised. 

A sudden thought struck him. “I must have clothes some- 
where,” he said perturbedly. “But I don’t remember where.” 

“You'll do perfectly well for an informal dinner,” she assured 
him. “I'll have it served in my drawing-room, and I'll let you 
wait there while I change.” 

“That,” he said, rising with alacrity, “will be perfectly bully!” 

As they passed across the lounge toward the lobby, a buzz of 
speculation followed them. They traversed the lobby; the clerk 
forgot what he was doing, and stared at her. They passed 
the flower-stand, and the girl there forgot what she was doing, 
and stared. at her. They entered the elevator, and the elevator- 
boy stared at her and almost forgot what he was supposed to do. 

The man with the mustache the waxed ends of which were so 
apt to misbehave also stared. He had taken honors in psychology 
at Heidelberg; among supermen he was rather a supersuperman. 
He studied human motive as a bio!ogist studies bugs. But he had 
since discovered that only supermen are rational and therefore 
subject to scientific classification. Other races are all Dumm- 
kopfs.. They baffle the scientist, who would reduce everything: to 
a formula as exact as two and two make five. 

Now all he could do was to try to put himself in the place of a 
dummer Esel American, and so doing, strive to discover what the 
dummer Esel American was up to and why. But it was hopeless; 
such a gap between intellects was not to be crossed. 

In the meantime Sears Cabot, emerging from an elevator on 
the second floor, proceeded down a luxuriously carpeted corridor 
to where an open door revealed a furnished private sitting-room. 
As he entered, he became aware of the presence of an older 
woman—a rather awful woman, he thought. She was corseted 
and massaged into absolute impeccability, and she had a face and 
a smile that would have frozen the Gorgon’s. She was, indeed, a 
superGorgon. 

“This,” explained the girl, “is Mr. Man—Mrs. Jennings.” 

Mr. Man bowed gravely and courteously, and then turned back 
to the girl. She smiled at him. 

“I’m going to leave you,” she said. “I'll be back in fifteen 
minutes.” 


O* course this was a wonderful promise, but a shadow 


A POSER, this—the more so because she was a fearfully 


came across his face. “If I lose sight of you, you'll van- 
ish,” he protested, and forgetting the Gorgon, he pressed on. 
“How can I be sure you are real—or that you will come back?” 

The Gorgon stared, amazed—but nobody was paying the slight- 
est attention to her. The girl paused on the threshold. 

“Take this and hold it as a pledge,” she said, slipping her wrist- 
watch over slender fingers. “You can time me.” 

“Why!” gasped the Gorgon, and gave him a glance that should 
have caused cold shivers to toboggan down his spine. But he only 
smiled at her with cordiality. And she swept by him, her back 
presenting an inflexibility that was as much a matter of indigna- 
tion as corsets. The door closed behind her, and a murmur of 
voices came from beyond it. He was beautifully unconscious of 
the fact that he was being talked abcut, even when the Gorgon’s 
voice, suddenly raised, came to him’ 





Amnesia in Areadig 






“I should think, Mary,” it said, “that you would have jy 
experience enough with young men who try to scrape acquaim. 
ance with you on one pretense or another.” 

Mary’s voice, serene and controlled,-was audible, but her won 
were not. 

“Well,” retorted the Gorgon, in a tone that was neither sere 
nor controlled, “I wash my hands of the whole business. But jf 
he is as bad as all that, I should think that it was a case fgg 
the doctor.” 

It was not, after all, so long before Mary reappeared, not mop 
than an eon or two, at the most. A woman would have known thy 
she had dressed with especial care. He only knew, however, thay 
her slim shoulders rose adorably from a mass of something thy 
was filmy and white. 

“What,” she demanded as he rose and joined her, “have yoy 
been doing?” 

“Pinching myself,” he explained. ‘Every thirty seconds! | 
want to be sure that I am at least awake. You see,’’—ingenuously 
—“TI’ve lost myself, and now I’m obsessed with the fear that I am 
going to lose you.” 

The Gorgon, who was still somewhere beyond, out of sight 
proved she was not wholly out of hearing by sniffing audibly. 

Eventually she appeared, horrible in black velvet. It was quite 
plain that she was still washing her hands of the whole business 
Moreover, she washed them, metaphorically, all through dinner 
and it was perhaps due to this fact that Mary was exceeding) 
nice to Mr. Man. She became as whimsical and as winsome g 
her mouth, and that was enough to make him forget his name if he 
had not already. But when dinner was over and the silver and 
shaded candlesticks had been whisked away, as swiftly and ag 
unobtrusively as if the dress-suited colored waiters were indeed 
jinn, she threw a sop to the Gorgon. 

“T think,” she said to Cabot, “that perhaps we’d better have: 
doctor up.” 

From the Gorgon’s expression it was quite plain that sk 
should say so. 

“Tf you think best,” he agreed. 







































T te doctor came. He was a young doctor—so young th 
he wore a brand-new beard and a brand-new professional 
manner that was as obtrusive as his brand-new glove 
He proceeded to examine his patient with a fine air of havi 
handled cases like his all his life. He took his pulse and his 
temperature; he listened to his heart-action. Indeed, he di 
everything, it seemed, except to examine him for flat feet. Ani 
though, when he was finished, he knew just as much as when le 
started, he was very careful not to say so when he withdrew ts 
the corridor to confer with Mary. 

“Aphasia?” she questioned quickly. 

“That is the common term, though not the professional one, 
he agreed. “Aphasia actually means loss of the powers @ 
speech—” He glanced at her. 

“He does not seem affected that way,” she acknowledged ¢ 
murely. 

The young doctor so far forgot his dignity as to grin. “Ia 
sure,” he said with an air of gallantry, “that if anybody could brig 
speech to a dumb man—” 

“Please!” she begged, and added quickly: “How serious is it? 

The young doctor became professionally portentous. “It® 
quite apparent that he has been under some unusual strain. 4S 
a result, his mind has ceased to function normally—” 

The concern in her eyes was apparent. 
“T mean,” he amended, “that although he talks and acts q 
rationally, he is incapable of conscious mental effort. Memoy 
is a conscious mental effort. To talk and say things that occif 

to him requires no such effort.” 

“T see,” she said. 

“Also,” he went on, “the usual inhibitions are relaxed. Per 
haps you have noticed that he talks and acts with a certain chil 
like candor—” 

“I have,” she corroborated with a smile that was as good #4 
fee. 
“And you will have to treat him more or less as you woll# 
child—humor him. He needs a period of perfect rest and quit 
I'll send a bromide up—it will put him to sleep, and I think™ 
requires it. He seems to be in a’ singularly buoyant mood. 
perhaps a nurse—” 

“No,” she said, and shook her head decidedly. 

The young doctor now took his departure, and neither he™ 
Mary noticed a big blond man at the opposite end of the@ 
ridor—a man whose expression indicated (Continued on page ® 
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Mr pardner Jim can do as much 

work and can sing better than any man 
on earth,” Bill had asserted. And yet 
things came to gun-play between those 
two. 
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VER that long strip of coun- 

try where men mine for gold, 

bounded on the north by the 

Arctic Circle and on the 
south by the Equator, with the Pacific 
Ocean ever in proximity to the west- 
ward, the partnership of “Cajon Bill” 
Weidner and “Yavapai Jim” Williams 
_was known. Established for more than 
twenty years, it had become traditional 
that the partners must be accounted for 
as one, be it in frolic or fray, hardship 
or prosperity. If they purchased, they 
purchased together; and if they sold, 





ilo, they sold together. Dangerous men to 
vers @ t iff vith 
tie with, secure men to depend upon; 
well rarely seeking trouble, never shirking it. 
And in time men came to smile at the actual absurdity of their 
OT 4 affection and exchanged admiration. 
4 bring My pardner Jim can do as much work and can sing better than 


any man on earth,” Bill would assert, as if proclaiming twin and 
paramount virtues. 

My pardner Bill is as good a miner as walks, and isn’t afraid 
of anything, dead or alive!” Jim would frequently explain when 
talking to friends, acquaintances or strangers. 

And perhaps through reiteration of these statements, men of the 
mining fields from Klondike to Peru began to believe them. For 
Jim could do the work of two men with tireless energy, and had 
a splendid voice when raised in song; and Bill Weidner seemed 
born with a sixth sense for the gold that lay secreted in mother 
earth, and his courage was beyond challenge. Doubtless it was 
the very stubbornness and fixedness of their characters that made 
the pitiful feud between them notorious when it broke out. The 
Syma could be traced to Sarajevo and the date June 

’ * 

One of the most peculiar and distressing thoughts, to the con- 
templative mind, is that a war was begun in such an obscure corner 
of Europe that but few men could tell where Sarajevo was, before 

ng it on a map, and that the assassination of a grand duke 
and duchess should break friendships between two such humble 
at-away men as the partners. Doubtless neither Cajon Bill nor 
on Jim ever even heard of either the royal victims or of 
5 0. 
be On the night the partners arrived at a tavern on the American 
p Biver they learnéd that Germany had gone to war. The conflict 





Bill got reluctantly to his feet . . . . 





walked deliberately out with no weapon in hand. 


had been in progress for some weeks without knowledge on their 
part, for they had returned from a prospecting trip high up on 
the divide of the Sierra Nevadas. Also they, being humble citizens 
of the United States of America, had not been consulted regarding 
it. Jim was not highly interested. He said: “Well, if them fel- 
lers want to fight, let em go to it! I don’t give a cuss which 
side wins, although I’ve got a sneakin’ hope the Frenchies do, be- 
cause as far as I can figure out, they’re the littlest fellers.” 

And with perfect good nature Bill took the opposite side. 

“As far as I’m concerned,” he said, “I’m for Germany. My 
father came from there when he was young. Used to teli me about 
it a lot. Only aunt I ever had was from there too. Mighty good © 
to me, she was, after my mother died. Sort of brought me 
up. Looks to me, from what I can read about it in this old news- * 
paper, as if Germany’d been jumped on.” ‘ 

“Tt don’t read that way in this one I’ve got,” said Jim. “Looks 
like it was the other way about. As if this Kayser, or whatever 
you call him, had started out lookin’ for trouble and blamed well 
got it!” * 

“Humph! Hello! WHere’s somethin’ in this paper that says — 
anyone who sends his name to the German Club in San Francisco * 
can get a nice book tellin’ all about the truth of the war sent to = 
him for nothin’, Jim. Guess I'll drop ’em a card.” 

“Well, readin’ you can get for nothin’ is sure cheap enough. | 
Besides. old books make mighty fine spills for lights,” Jim agreed. — 
And thus ended their first conversation regarding the war. 

Others came in to greet them with boisterous hilarity, as befit- 
ting welcome to wanderers returned to their long unoccupied cabin — 
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in the gulch. There was much local news: “The Yellow Jacket 
has a new lead,” and “That ground of old Tom’s begins to look as 
if he had a patch of the ancient channel—seven dollars to a pan, 
he got!” There was friendly libation, and some one produced 
a guitar and insisted on Jim’s singing. 

Jim tuned its strings with an attentive ear, threw his handsome, 
graying head back, softly strummed time with his booted foot 
and sang—songs: songs of everywhere—of the sea, of the mines, 
and at last, with a look of affection at the enraptured Bill: “And 
this for my old pardner—the best man who ever walked in shoe- 
leather! ‘The Love of the Matador!’” And he sang a love-song 
in the Spanish tongue, learned somewhere south of the Rio Grande 
in their days of wandering, a song rendered so plaintively in that 
great voice of his that it seemed as if there could be nothing in 
this world of ours but love and tenderness. 


UT Sarajevo, the unknown and unconsidered, had injected 
its poison. Bill got the free booklet, and a letter which, had 
he been more accustomed to that sort of thing, he might have 

recognized as only imitation typewriting save for his name and 
address. It stated that the society was glad to know that his fore- 
fathers were German, and that his name would be placed on a 
mailing-list, that in such grievous times when the “Fatherland” 
was being unjustly attacked, it looked to its children to support it 
by contributions, speech and deeds; that he was a man of in- 
fluence in his community, and the society was confident would 
exercise that influence in the cause of justice. 

Bill was immensely flattered. He had given but scant thought 
to the land of his forefathers since the death of his father and 
aunt. It seemed a long way off. Moreover he was American; but 
now, on the nightly visit to the road-house where the stage relay 
was made, and which was the sole gathering place for those in 
that vicinity, he rather gloried in a new championship. He became 
discursive and argumentative, having most surprising “facts” with 
which to confound his opponents. 

The “facts” came regularly now by mail. He was bombarded 
with them. He who had usually received perhaps one letter a year, 
was. inundated with missives. There was a pleasing sense of 
importance conferred upon him, as if he had suddenly become a 
man of affairs and an authority on the subject of war. If the 
discussions waxed warm, Jim always acted as mediator until that 
day when the first news was published concerning certain doings of 
the advancing German army through Belgium. 

“I’m not so sure about the Germans,” he said with a shake of 
his head. ~ “If this is true, Bill, they must have changed a whole 
lot since your father was there. Most of ’em I’ve met have always 
been decent enough; but—if this newfangled kind of German is 
doin’ what this here paper says, I—” 

He looked thoroughly miserable. Bill rose to the defense. For 
the first time in his life, he refused to believe the truth of some- 
thing he had read in a newspaper. And on the following day he 
got more imitation typewritten papers saying that all things pub- 
lished derogatory to the conduct of German soldiers must be 
accepted as malicious lies. He shook the circular under Jim’s nose. 

“Why—why, Bill! You aint gettin’ hot under the collar at me, 
are you, old man?” Jim asked with a hurt stare, and Bill subsided 
to angry silence. But other men arrived, and each night the dis- 
cussions became more heated until active intervention became fre- 
quently necessary to stop fists. Gradually the singing stopped, and 
the open friendliness of intercourse gave way to nothing but heated 
arguments, punctuated by sneers and vehement exclamations, or 
lapsing to silence. The thing that happened at Sarajevo was slowly 
working in that mountainous depth of California. 

No one knows when it penetrated to the homely log cabin the 
partners had built with their own hands some years before; but 
. men observed that now they frequently traveled separately to 
the stage-station, sometimes one, then the other, arriving first, and 
that sometimes they departed separately. All the love and laughter 
was slipping from the Big Divide. 

On the North Fork of the river lived Otto Bergé, who worked 
his ground alone, and was largely unenvied and unmolested because 
its pay was poor. Old, bent, twisted, reticent and yet friendly, he 
held the full respect due veracity and industry. It was after the 
partners had each hardened into differing and sorrowful convictions 
that Jim arrived at the stage-station alone one night to find the 
ancient Belgian leaning across the bar with his head resting on 
his arms, and his scant gray hair clutched in his calloused, toil- 
hardened hands, while his shoulders twitched in suppressed sobs. 

“Good Lord! Otto—” Jim began solicitously, and then lifted 
his eyes inquiringly to the man behind the bar. 

“IT gave him a letter. Had a furrin stamp on it. Then he 


The Feug 


He burst into a storm of rayj 
Read it, Jim!” 


busted down like that, and—” 
profanity and objurgations. “Here’s the letter! 


IM took the letter and slowly read it through. It was from 
an American who had been in Louvain, but was mailed frog 
Holland and began with the statement that he was writing jp 

behalf of Otto’s sister, who was in a hospital, whither she had beep 
taken by the writer after he had rescued her from Louvain, 

“You are her brother and may as well know the whole truth? 
it read after its explanatory opening. ‘You are a man, and will 
want to know the facts. When the advance guard of Germay 
troops arrived, they were orderly; but this was not the case after 
they were tacitly given permission to turn themselves loose—foy 
I cannot doubt that such permission was granted, or at least that 
looting and worse things were condoned by the apostles of fright 
fulness. A number of Prussian infantrymen demanded admission 
to your brother-in-law’s house, and on discovering your niece i 
be young and attractive, became bestial. Your brother-in-gy 
fought to protect his daughter, and was thrust through with baye. 
nets. Your sister was booted into the street, and when she heard 
her daughter’s screams, battered on the door with her fists. It was 
opened from within, and a soldier struck her over the head with 
his rifle-barrel. When she recovered consciousness, she crawled 
into the house. Your niece was on the floor—dead. 

“I passed the house in my car, bound for the frontier (having 
gained a permit with much difficulty), and saw your sister crouched 
on the doorstep and almost demented. I could do nothing for the 
dead, and time was against me. All I could do was to pick up the 
terribly maltreated body of that beautiful child,—for she was but 
little more than that,—place it on a bed, cover it, and take your 
sister in my car. Your sister has only a chance of recovery; but 
if she survives, a letter addressed to the Hétel Dieu will reach her, 
Of my personal sorrow and sympathy for you it is needless 
speak, nor of the horrible but absolute truth that scores, perhaps 
hundreds, of similar outrages have been perpetrated by some @f J 
the barbarians who are in the ranks of the invading army.” 

Jim’s lean, weather-tanned face, with its square jaw, was sé 
and hard when he-threw the letter onto the bar. For a moment 
he clutched the rail in front of him, tried to speak, choked, and 
then stood scowling absently at something very distant, a horrible 
mental picture conjured up by imagination. Slowly his hand crept 
out until it clutched the letter. He thrust it into his pocket, stam 
mered—and made the last appeal for his partner. 

“Hank,” he said to the man behind, “I’d like—I’d like it 
you’d say nothin’ about this letter to anyone until—until I hay 
a chance to show it to Bill. Sabe?” 

Hank gravely nodded his head, and said soberly: “Yes, Jim} 
sabe. You look—you look— Good Lord, I’ve got to bust a mile 
and take a drink! Here, you need one too!” 

They did not look at each other as they gulped the stimulant 
Jim walked over and put his arm.around Bergé’s shoulder with that 
rare compassion he gave to anything in distress. 

“Otto, there aint much I can say; but I’ve got enough money 
to send you across, and—it looks to me like you ought to go 
I sort of reckon from what I’ve heard that about all the money 
you’ve taken out has been sent over to help this brother-in-law, 
and—Otto, you’re mighty welcome to all I got, and—and I think 
you'd better go by the morning stage. Let’s walk up to your 
shack and talk it over.” 

He assisted the heartbroken old man to his feet, uttering stam 
mering words of sympathy, and they passed out into the night. 


the roadhouse; none seemed aware of -the blow to Bergé. 
Hank was exceedingly grave, and pretended to be polishing 
glasses, with his back turned on Bill, who was vehemently chai 
pioning Germany. Jim was unaware that already discussion had 
passed to extremely heated argument, and he was too distressed @ 
observe that his partner was exceedingly angry. With an aif 
cold determination he took the letter from his pocket, smootaet 
it out, walked directly to Bill and said: “Bill, before there's ay 
more talk, I’d like to have you read that.” : 
He stood with his eyes fixed on his partner’s face as Bill reah 
The discussion in the room went on. Bill, as if angered by 
unexpected epistolary proof that outrages had been comm 
in Belgium, suddenly threw the letter onto the bar and roared: 
“Well, what about it?” 
The room fell to silence. : 
“What about it? Do you mean to say that after readin’ tit 
you'll ever stick up for a lot of beasts like the Germans 4 
An army of murderers, dogs that—” 


G ihe road later Jim returned, to find a number of men @ 
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Jim sang songs of everywhere, and at last: “And this is for my old pardner—the best man who ever walked in shoe-leather. ‘The Love of the Matador’. 
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“I mean that if that did happen it’s no sign the whole German 
army is in on it; and besides, who in blazes are you talkin’ to, 
anyhow?” 

He made an infuriated grab at the letter as if to vent his anger 
by any sort of physical action; but Jim’s hand clutched over his, 
intent on seizing the sorry missive—and the unexpected hap- 
pened: Bill struck his partner a smashing blow on the jaw. Almost 
blindly Jim reached for his gun, which for years had been carried 
only through habit. Before any man could intervene, Bill had 
accepted the challenge; the two shots sounded as one, and both 
partners had fallen to the floor. Sarajevo had come to the Big 
Divide. 

They were taken to the nearest hospital in the same wagon, 
but put into different wards. Jim’s wound proved slight, and he 
was the first to return to the cabin in the gulch, where, with 
scrupulous care and a sore heart, he divided the partners’ personal 
belongings and made a quit-claim deed giving Bill his interest in 
the claim. He rebuffed anyone who mentioned the affray. He 
was ashamed of his temper, of his partner, and was thoroughly 
miserable, but nursed his belief that the fault was entirely Bill’s. 
He traveled a long distance—hundreds of miles—alone for the first 
time in more than twenty years, and sought a country near Needles 
which with his former partner he had considered promising when 
they had visited it before. 

Bill came out of the hospital to learn that he no longer had a 
partner. He resented the gift of half the claim: The very still- 
ness of the cabin oppressed him and added to-his melancholy. A 
passenger-ship had been sunk without warning on the Atlantic 
Ocean, which neither Bill nor Jim'had ever seen; but when Bill 
went to the roadhouse, after vaguely pondering what he should 
do, there was none to argue with him. There was a dead silence 
when he entered. No man offered to buy him a drink. As if 
he had leprosy, man after man made-.an excuse to leave the 
place. 

“‘What’s the meanin’ of this?” he demanded of Hank. 

“It means, Bill, if you want it straight, that the sign’s up 
in this part of the hills which says: ‘No Germans wanted.’ 
Hold on! You and me wont fight! Bill, you’re lucky to be 
alive. You know it’s about the first time Jim ever shot high. 
Now, you take my tip. Cut the German talk out, and keep on 
the other side of the State from Jim—because, if I know him 
at all, the next time you two meet, you'll need a hearse. Now, 
that’s all I’ve got to say about it.” 

“And the first time we meet, it’ll be him that needs the ride! 
So that’s the way the land lays, eh? Well, you can any of 
you get trouble that’s lookin’ for it!” 

Still weak and unstrung, he lost his temper. It was the 
first time in his life that he had been given the cold shoul- 
der by men who knew him. Not wanted! He banged 
the door shut, went to his cabin, tramped up and 
down for an hour and then packed his things. 
When he came to a pile of circulars, pamphlets 
and imitation letters sent out by the German 
propaganda society, he tore them to shreds, 
threw them to the floor, cursed them and stamped 
the fragments under his heel as if killing a rattle- 
snake that had bitten him. He would not work 
the claim. If Jim Williams thought to make his 
former partner look like a beggar, he was a 
fool. He bade no one farewell when he took 
the stage. 

In due time, when Jim wrote to Hank, the 
road-house keeper, he received a reply in — 
which Hank thought it wise to warn Jim to 
go heeled, and repeated Bill’s threat. Jim, 
whose anger had died to a smolder, re- 
ceived the news and hardened. Also he 
grimly oiled his gun. He had made no 
threats, but if Bill wanted a finish when 
next they met— Jim was sorry and 
lonely, and he brooded. 

A prospector who had witnessed the 
beginning of the feud wandered to 
Needles and spread the story, together 
with such additional details as his im- 
agination could provide; he cursed Bill 
for being a German at heart, and continued 
on his way; and while none mentioned the sub- 
ject to Jim when at intervals he came to the town, 
everyone knew of the feud. 

Guns are not popular, or customary, in Needles, 
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Bieam For so long had Bill and Jim been regarded as cleaa, 
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The Feud 








which prides itself on being law-abiding; but when Cajon Bil 
Weidner, morose, silent, seeking to forget his miserable heartach. 
by adventuring to new fields, arrived in Needles after many months # 
of unrest, he wore one in a holster. Craving something liquid tp 
wash the dust of the desert from his throat, he entered a salogp 
where in former years he had been welcomed; but to his SUTDrise 
the proprietor gave a startled stare and promptly shouted: “gy 
here, Cajon Bill! You can’t come into my place with a guy! 
Get it off—or take it somewhere else.” 

Bill, not knowing whether to take this as a jocular greeting 
or an insult, laughed and threw his gun onto the bar ag he 
demanded a drink. There was an abrupt stir in che darker 
end of the place. Bill looked and saw that two men wep 
trying to restrain a third, and the third was Jim. Bill's gy 
os been speedily removed beyond his reach. He now realiged 
why. 

“If he wants anything, turn him loose. I can kill him with my 
fists,” he shouted, springing toward Jim, and the two came tp. 
gether like a pair of infuriated grizzly bears, striking and smash 
ing, overturning chairs, stools and tables, and finding time to hit 
or kick anyone who tried to interfere. They were overpowered by 
sheer weight of numbers and arrested. 

The magistrate who sentenced them was admirably candid: 
“There was a time when you two men were welcome in Needles: 
but for some reason this court oes not understand, you have both 
deteriorated. The day of the gunman, as far as this community 
is concerned, has long since passed. This camp will not permit 
itself to be made the dueling-ground for such a feud as it is well 
understood has been declared between you two; but because there 
was a time when you two men were reputable, the court is in- 
clined to be lenient. You.are therefore sentenced to six months 
imprisonment in jail.” 

Bill and Jim, who, bruised and disheveled, had not so much 

as looked at each other since their arrest, gasped at the 

severity of the judgment. 

“However,” the court added, “the sentence is suspended on 
these conditions: that you, William Weidner, take the first 
train east to-some point no-nearer than Tombstone, Arizona, 
and that you, James Williams, take the first train westward- 

bound to some point no closer than Los Angeles.” 
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respectable men, that not only the arrest but the banish 
ment inflicted terrible wounds to their self-esteem. But 
the sheer obstinacy and resolution of their natures, 
coupled with anger, made of each a more dangerous 
man. 
When Bill arrived in Tombstone, his first act was to 
buy a new gun to replace the one that had been cot 
fiscated by the police-force of Needles, his next to 
bathe; after that he nursed his blackened eyes @ 
morose silence in the seclusion of his room. He had 
not been in Tombstone for many years. He was 
forgotten. The town itself had become a fine, 
peaceful, modern little city. He felt like a stray 
wolf coming back to what he remembered as 4 
friendly wilderness, and finding instead a highly 
cultivated farmyard. He read in the newspapers 
that more unoffending ships had been sunk by the 
Germans, and that the Kaiser was curt, insolent 
or contemptuous in his replies to protests. He 
recalled now that while his father had loved 
the Fatherland from which he came and maiy 
of its people, he had at times cursed the housts 
of Hohenzollern, Bismarck, and their arrogail, 
lying and merciless military caste. 
It is doubtful if the father could have 
cursed them as fluently and fervently as did 
his son, brooding there in a hotel room. 











































did something he should have done in the be Perhaps 
ginning—sat' down and wrote a letter to the could run 

San Francisco German propagandists in which be advertisin, 
declared that his name must be canceled from amy § 2°Ss in a | 

list of theirs, because one William Weidner was lan, being 
American, through and through, when it came to a doubt at | 
question involving Germany and once the 

The mandolin United States of America. He had coigg en in th 
stopped “The siderable satisfaction in this literary eam Bot him ir 
It was the longest letter he But eve 


fort. 
ever written; and in it he used languagy 
that might have cost him years #% 
Federal prison (Continued on page 
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Oprort UNITY, thought Moylan when the big chance came, was not merely knocking at his door: she was trying to kick it 
in, And that made the gentle jolt given him by his wife Doris all the harder. .... An excellent bit of Albert Payson Terhune: 





Pitkin brought along his own 

welcome in the shape of two 

framed cards. One of them 

bore the legend: “Gray Matter 
is Simply a Grip on Grit.” 
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By ALBERT 


INTHROP MOYLAN had a morbid 
genius for turning out catchy yet 
solid advertising copy, of a sort. J. J. 
have That is why, at twenty-eight, he was 
not only earning but actually receiving seventy-five dollars a week 
~ He ™ the “Idea Department” of the Merchants’ Advertising Agency. 
Perhaps somewhere there is a reporter who does not think he 
could run a newspaper along better lines than his employer, or an 
ttising employee who is not certain he could handle the busi- 
Ress in a way to shame the fossils above him in rank. But Moy- 
being normal, in spite of .his gift for copy-writing, had no 
at all as to his power to revolutionize his own business, if 
once the chiefs would give him a chance. He did not bore other 
men in the office with his anarchical theories, and so those theories 
fot him into no trouble. 
even the best-constructed engine must have a safety-valve. 
pwiithtrop Moylan’s weighed just one hundred and eight pounds 
(Mit stood precisely five feet above the floor-level. For the rest, 
hair was fluffy by nature, and her eyes were very big, and the 
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rest of her face was very small. Her name was Doris 
—Doris Roy. She and Moylan were engaged. 

“It’s all wrong, I tell you!” Moylan harangued 
Doris one day just before their marriage, glaring 
down upon the girl who nestled so fluffily in the hollow of his arm. 
“It’s all dead-wrong, any way you look at it. The whole thing! 
Now, there’s our ‘Merchandising Counsel Department,’ for in- 
stance. It costs us thousands upon thousands of dollars to run it. 
And what does it do? Nothing but send a bunch of canvassers 
around: town to find what lines of goods are selling and what lines 
aren’t, and why. One man, with a he-brain and his hand on the 
pulse of the public,—as every advertising man’s ought to be,— 
could get, by instinct, the results the whole Merchandising Counsel 
Department staff.earn their big pay by collecting. Think of the 
saving, Doris! Think of the fortune that would be saved each 
year! Think of—” 


“T just love the way your hair twists there at the nape of your 
neck, Win!” was Doris Roy’s curtly businesslike interruption. 
“Your mother does too. She says she used to kiss you there when 
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We Strive to Pleg 





you were little, every time she brushed your 
hair. She—” 


“The canvassers for the Merchandising | “Tell him,” snapped Moylan 


Counsel Department come back with their 
reports,” continued Moylan, righting his | 
mental ship by a sharp effort as soon as he coulebenee. 
could and heading it again on its course, 
“and the agency shapes its advertising cam- 
paign, largely on those reports. Could any- 
thing be more foolish?” 

“Why don’t you tell them so, then?” 
queried Doris, tearing her thoughts with dif- 
ficulty from contemplation of the cowlick 
at the back of his neck, and belatedly re- 
membering she was about to become the 
bride of a great financier. “Why not tell 
them? They’d be awfully interested. I 
suppose it never occurred to them—” 

“Why not tell-any man that all his life- 
theories are upside down?” scoffed Moylan 
bitterly. ‘What happened to Galileo when 
he did that? What happened to Savonarola? 


What—” 
“What did happen to Savonarola?” asked 
Doris in mild interest. “His name sounds 


like some kind of health food. What hap- 
pened to him?” 

“And what would have happened to Co- 
lumbus,” Moylan hurried on, seeking safer 
ground after a swiftly futile effort to recall 
the salient facts of Savonarola’s fate, “what 
would have happened to Columbus, for tell- 
ing folks the world was round, if he hadn’t 
had a queen to back his play? What—” 

“You have me,” Doris assured him shyly. 

And a pressingly needful and needfully 
pressing interval followed this divinely 
beautiful avowal before Moylan could re- 
sume his theme. 

“Then,” pursued Moylan a little later, 
“then take the conference habit. That’s even 
worse. Half the time when a small-fry cus- 
tomer calls to see the president, he’s told: 
‘Mr. Weaver is in conference.’ It’s so in 
pretty near every business, I suppose. But 
it’s a real disease in ours. ‘In conference’ is a 
sort of shibboleth, to awe the butter-in and 
to dodge the fruitless talk. I have an idea 
it turns away a lot of trade, too—some of 
it mighty profitable trade. Take, for in- 
stance—” 

“When you squidge your nose up like that, 





without so much as looking up 
| from a little sheaf of just arnved 
mail-orders, “tell him I'm in 








big boy, you always remind—” 

“If I were the president of an advertising concern,” resumed 
Moylan, getting back to his theme with some difficulty, “I’d make 
myself accessible to every caller. I’d be as easy for callers to 
see as the office boy. In five minutes’ talk I’d know whether 
their business with me was worth while or not. And if it wasn’t, 
I'd get rid of them.” 

“But darling—” began Doris. : 

Then she paused to smother a tiny yawn. She did this so 
deftly that Moylan mistook her grimace for a tenderly encouraging 
smile. ~Thus applauded, he resumed: 

“But the worst of all is that assortment of eternal gray. cards 
that stare at customers from every wall of every office in our 
whole suite. Those measly motto-cards! ‘Gray Matter is Simply 
a Grip on Grit!’ Lord! ‘Keep Your Ear to the Earth, to Earn 
Encomiums.’ And all the rest of the smug series! If I had an 
advertising business of my own, I’d have just one card in the 
whole place. It would be above my desk. And it would say: 
‘We Strive to Please!’” 

“I—I seem to have heard something like that before,” com- 
mented Doris, battling again with the yawn. “Or did you make 
it up? It’s awfully clever of you, if you did. But—” 

“No,” he denied modestly. “I didn’t make it up. Adam 
probably did. But it fills the bill. It states a firm’s purposes. 
And it gives customers a ‘feeling they’ll be well treated. ‘We 
Strive to Please.’ That’s all. And it tells everything. It—” 

This time Doris’ yawn was stronger than her good manners. 
Moylan saw the O-shaped parting of the lips he loved. Instantly 
he was all remorse. ? 


“I’m sorry, sweetheart!” he exclaimed contritely. “I never kn 
when to stop when I get on this hobby. And it’s all for nothin 
too. I can see the blunders of the big fellows, and I can pom 
them out to you till I’m black in the face. And that’s all the gov 
it does. I'll never get a chance to prove I’m right!” 

This glum forecast was the most logically truthful propheg 
Winthrop Moylan had made in all his twenty-eight years. Nob 
professional gambler but would have backed its fulfillment at 0¢ 
of fifty to one. And those same professional gamblers wou 
have lost their money. : 

For in a bare half-year after Doris Roy blissfully became Dom 
Moylan, the bride’s great-aunt was so obliging as to die, lea 
Doris sole heiress to an estate that netted the legatee precise 
$12,516 in actual and spendable cash. 

Five weeks later, with the eager “consent of the governed 
Winthrop Moylan invested his wife’s fortune for her. He 
vested it in a suite of three pleasant little office rooms om? 
seventh floor of the Hyperion Building—an edifice, by the ™4 
the entire eighth story of which was given over to that mamm® 
plant the Merchants’ Advertising Agency. Re 

Thus it was—on $12,516 capital—that the Moylan Advert 
Agency had its birth. With him, from the Merchants’, Me 
took along three fellow-workers: Pitkin, to handle the 
end; Starr, a young artist; and Evelyn Bray, a stenograp 
secretary. He lured all three from the Merchants’ by the 
of his own popularity and by a weekly raise of five dollats 
each of them. : 

Pitkin even brought along his. own welcome, to the new @® 
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ecis Moylan was walking through the outer office on 


, yawn. She was calmly certain he was the great- 


mcvere of dress, except for a ship-cable watch- 


Whe greeted Moylan. 


By Albert Payson Terhune 


rise, in the shape of two large framed gray cards. One of them 
cong scarlet letters the legend: “Gray Matter is Simply a Grip 
on Grit,” the other, “Keep Your Ear to the Earth to Earn En- 
comiums.” Pitkin said they would look well in the bare new 
outer office and might impress customers. 

Moylan thanked the giver, tucked both cards away in the bot- 
tom drawer of his desk and instead nailed to the wall a made-to- 

craft motto: 
—— “We STRIVE TO PLEASE!” : 

Moylan had brought not only three employees from the Mer- 
chants’ with him, but three accounts as well. They were small 
accounts, it is true, but they were accounts—which is more than 
many a budding agency can boast. 

One was for a talcum-powder not yet famous, one for a floor- 
wax, one the account of a Broadway ready-to-wear-clothing shop. 
These three ventures had been turned over to Moylan because 
their proprietors had come into personal contact with him—they 
were too small to hold conferences with—at the Merchants’, when 
he wrote their copy. The proprietors had liked Moylan. And 
they had grown to dislike the Merchants’, to whom their petty 
business was more of a nuisance than a profit. 

On this trio of accounts, as a starter, Moylan was free to lavish 
his seething new ideas. This he forthwith did, with the result that 
he sacrificed none of his ideals and that the ready-to-wear cloth- 
ing and the talcum and the floor-wax continued to sell as nicely as 
ever they had sold under the Merchants’ régime. 

At the end of a month the clothing man even brought his brother- 
in-law’s account to Moylan,—the brother-in-law dealt in “In- 
tellectual Puzzles for Defective Children,”—and Moylan began to 
look on himself as a success. At this rate of progress he could 
tack along indefinitely until his brilliant new methods should 
attract the notice of Big Advertising. That was where the money 
was, of course—in Big Advertising. As. he ex- 
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He turned to go. At the door he paused. 

“Maybe your agency would do as well as the Merchants’,” he 
Suggested, turning back. “A man out in St. Paul spoke about 
the Merchants’ to me. That’s how I heard of it. But I guess one 
reputable agency is pretty near as good as another, isn’t it?” 

“I should be very glad indeed to be of use to you,” replied 
Moylan, trying to speak carelessly. “But it’s only fair to tell 
you the Merchants’ is an excellent agency. I ought to know. I 
was with it for six years before I started here for myself.” 

“I like that,” approved the stranger, setting down the bulky 
suit-case he carried. “I like that, mighty well. A fellow who 
can speak nice of another firm is apt to be so first-rate himself 
that he don’t need to be afraid of that firm. I guess I’ll stand 
pat and talk business with you instead of climbing a flight higher. 
My name’s Brocton—Elihu P. Brocton, St. Paul. I don’t need 
to blow my own horn. Just send to Bradstreet’s for a line on me. 
I’m content to abide by their report.” 

Courteously, almost caressingly, Moylan convoyed Brocton to 
a chair. But the guest did not sit down. Instead he crossed the 
room and retrieved his big suit-case which he brought over to 
Moylan’s desk. 

“I’ve got an article here,” he explained, unstrapping the bag, 
“that I’ve got a pile of faith in—so much faith that I’m ready to 
spend a good hundred thousand dollars, first and last, if I have 
to, to put it on the market. It was invented by a friend of mine 
out in St. Paul—a master-machinist. I bought the patents out- 
right from him.” 

The last strap was unbuckled. The case fell open, revealing an 
object that looked, at first glance, like a crated steam radiator— 
with two collapsible levers, a wheel or so and a bewildering array 
of screws and hinges. 

“Tt’s a baler,” announced Brocton proudly. 





plained to Doris: ‘ 

“Why, look at the chances it offers, besides 
the commissions and the new business it draws! 
That’s how millions are made. A man has some 
article that’s a predestined winner. The ad- 
wertising agency sees its possibilities and takes a 
percentage interest in the enterprise instead of 
commission fees. The deal is made. The ar- 
ticle reaps a tremendous fortune. And the 
agency draws its share of the profits.” 

This time Doris did not try to mask her 


rola?” asked 


terest. 


est business man of the century and that he was 
coining a golden future*for them both. But 
she was more and more content to leave the 
details of that future to him. Business always 
made her head ache. As tactfully as possible, 
now, she told him all this. 
After a gulp or two of. dazed loneliness Moy- 
lan swallowed his medicine like a true bridegroom. 
hereafter he sought to curb his yearnings to 
his day’s battles for Doris’ benefit when 
ie came home at night. Out of a queer pique he 
en forebore to boast of his few daily suc- 
So it was that when Big Business at 
uength smote the Moylan Advertising Agency a 
stingingly bliss-giving blow, Moylan kept the 
onderful news to himself until such time as 
ine should be able to say curtly to his wife: 
eetheart, we’re rich!” 
Big Business smiled upon the new ggency in 
ite following simple manner: One noon, as 


cesses. 


his way to lunch, an elderly visitor strayed in. 
newcomer was rugged of face, ruggedly 


chain that bisected his meridian, and had a 
timidly confiding manner. 
“ ’ ; ” 
guess I’m in the wrong pew, young man, 
“T was looking for the 
Merchants’ Advertising Agency. And _ the 
or boy must have put me off at another 
moor—because the only agency of any kind I 
‘an find on this level is yours. Or is it the old 
mietchants’, under a new name?” 
*No,” confessed Moylan. “It isn’t. The Mer- 
. -s ” 
peamts is on the floor above. 





“What did happen to Savona- 
loris in mild in- 
“His name sounds like 
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“A—a which?” stammered Moylan, eying the contraption 
blankly. 

“A baler,” continued Brocton. “For baling waste paper, you 
know,” he explained, shitting a lever. “See, it’s collapsible. It 
opens like this. The space inside holds forty-four hundred cubic 
inches of baled paper. The waste paper goes in here. Fill up 
with it. Then close ¢his, and turn that. It compresses the paper 
to about one fifth of the former compass. Then open and keep 
on putting waste paper in, and do the same thing over again, and 
so on. When the receptacle’s full of tight-baled paper, you just 
pull this binder-crank and undo these three hooks. And there 
you’ve got a compact bale of paper, and it’s ready to fill again.” 

“T see,” said Moylan doubtfully. ‘But what’s the idea of—”’ 

“The idea?” snorted Brocton. “Young man, do you realize 
that the mills pay on an average of twenty-five cents a hundred- 
weight for all the waste paper they can lay hands on? Do you? 
Do you know that in hundreds of villages and small towns, there 
are thousands and thousands of children—yes, and grown women 
too, and men—who are making easy pin-money by collecting 
waste paper and sending it in to sell? If this white-paper short- 
age keeps up, the stuff is due to bring a good deal more than 
twenty-five cents a hundred too, before very long. ‘What’s the 
idea!’ hey?” 

Winthrop Moylan eyed the baler with new respect. 

“You are planning,’ he asked, “to make people buy this 
article—” 

“At fourteen dollars, net,” supplemented Brocton. 

“for their homes, as a handy receptacle for waste-paper and 
for putting it in compact and handy shape to send to the mills?” 

“Exactly!” affirmed Brocton. ‘“That’s the notion exactly. It’ll 
sell like all-possessed. Instead of storing up paper in burlap 
sacks and in old counterpanes and other bulky containers that 
make a pound of it look as big as Santa Claus’ pack, and then 
having a heap of trouble shipping it to the mills—instead of all 
that, they’ll just save their bales in a neat little row till they’re 
ready to turn them in for coin. They can weigh the bales too, 
and figure out how much cash is coming to them. They couldn’t 
do that in the old way. Why, a hundred pounds of loose waste 
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paper is as big as a house. But by my method a hundredweigl 
ot it could be weighed on the bathroom scales.” i 

Moylan’s brain was racing. Here was something that responde 
to every test of salability an article can have. It filled a large anj 
increasing want. And it was not like anything else, so fay 4 
Moylan could recall, on all the market—novelty, economy, money, 
saving and money-making, and at moderate price. 

“What is your plan tor launching this?” he asked in a voice} 
could not keep wholly steady. 

“My plan is your plan,” said Brocton. “That’s what I’m psy 
for. You're a professional. I’m on.y an amateur. I can typ 
out balers, at my own factory, at the rate of three thousand 
week, at a pinch. But I don’t know how to sell them. Yoy & 
Now let’s hear your notions of how to go about it. Shoot!” 

Moylan “shot.” He did more. After outlining his plan of cay 
paign, through magazines, extra-urban newspapers, farm-distyj 
circulars and so forth, for he realized the bulk of the sales fy 
such a commodity must come from outside the great cities; \y 
led the way with infinite tact to a proposition of his own. 

He brought up the point, when Brocton asked him abrupi 
what commission must be paid for the handling of the adver 
tising campaign. It was then that Moylan became a diplomat, 

At first he found the old fellow unwilling—even suspicioy 
But after an hour of haggling, the terms were arranged on th 
basis of Moylan’s suggestion; and they were better than Moyk 
had dared hope. 

Briefly, he himself was to put up ten thousand dollars cash 
and to carry all expenses of the campaign. In return, he wast 
receive a twenty-five-per-cent interest in the Brocton Baler, 

And Winthrop Moylan’s heart sang. True, the arrangemen 
would drain his bank-account and would strain his modest credi 
almost to the snapping-point, but the results were tenfold wo 
the risk. 

Not being altogether a fool, Moylan went deep into i 
subject before finally committing himself. He not on 
looked up Mr. Elihu P. Brocton in Bradstreet’s, but & 
had the baler’s patents verified, as well as the fact and the capaci 
of the Brocton factory at St. Paul. 





Moylan began to look upon himself as a success. As he explained to Doris: “That's how millions are made. A man has some article that’s a predestined 
The advertising agency takes a percentage interest instead of a commission.” 
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By ‘Albert Payson Terhune 


Every loophole being satisfactorily stuffed, at last, the papers 
were duly made out. A certified check and an advertising agree- 
ment went into the inside pocket of Mr. Brocton’s vest; and a 
deed for a twenty-five-per-cent interest in the Brocton Baler 
was passed over to the eager Moylan. All was ready for the 
whirlwind advertising campaign and for its resultant harvest. 

Going home, on the eve of the campaign, Moylan broke his 
cranky resolution of saying nothing to Doris about details of 
business. He even brought home a model of the thing for her 
delighted inspection. 

“It’s all settled,” he announced, lugging the model into the living- 
room and beginning to take off its wrappings. “This time I don’t 
believe you'll mind listening to a bit of business talk, little girl. 
And I don’t believe it’ll give you a headache, either. Because it 
means we've arrived!” 

“What’s that thing you’re unwrapping?” she asked in ~*catifying 
curiosity. “A scrap-basket?” 

“No,” he denied, “a fortune! A fortune for us, sweetheart! 
The children and grandchildren and great-grandchildren of your 
$12,516. A million of them! And”—pausing theatrically in his 
task of unwinding the wrappings—“I landed it, all by myself, and 
by my own strive-to-please methods. I—behold!” 

‘With a dramatic gesture he pulled away the last covering from 
the model and stood aside to revel in her bewilderment. 

There was no bewilderment to revel in. After a single glance 
of curiosity, Doris viewed the model with no interest whatever. 

“Well?” remarked Moylan, sturdily refusing to be downcast at 
her lack of enthusiasm, “you see it isn’t a scrap-basket. But 
you'd never find out, in a thousand guesses, what it really is.” 
 “T don’t need to guess,” she told him, “because I know what it 
is. It’s a baler.” 

“A—a what?” he croaked. 

“A baler, of course,” she repeated. “A thing for baling waste- 
paper. Mollie Chandos had one. I used to tease her about it, 
because she—” 

A wordless grunt from Moylan—a grunt as of one smitten 
sharply amidships—interrupted her. Columbus, first setting foot 
on the shores of the New World and finding the whole court of 
Spain drawn up along the bank to welcome him, would not have 
been more dumfounded than was Winthrop Moylan at hearing his 
wife claim the brand-new-invented baler as an old acquaintance. 
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Then, sanity came to the bewildered man’s aid. 
Doris had never seen a baler. 


Of course, 
She could never have seen one. 
It was a miracle she had happened upon the name of the thing. 
“When did you see the baler that Mrs. Chandos had?” he 
asked craftily. 
“Oh, it must have been two or three years ago,” answered 


Doris. “It was the time I went up to that house-party of hers 
at Stockbridge. It was—it was two years ago, last fall—I know, 
because I haven’t been to Stockbridge since then. It was the fall 
before I met you. Why?” 

Moylan drew a breath of glad relief. The first patent date on 
the Brocton Baler was less than one year old. And the patents 
were regular in every way. Yet his relief clouded, as he reflected 
on Doris’s pat knowledge of the thing’s name. 

“Tell me about the baler you saw up there,” he besought. 

“There isn’t much to tell about it,” said Doris, “except that it 
was a joke and we guyed Mollie about it. She had seen a netice 
of it in a mail-order catalogue. The catalogue mentioned it so 
very favorably that she thought it must be wonderful.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh, the catalogue said the baler would put paper into a handy 
form to send to paper-mills,” replied Doris, “and it said there 
was a perfectly terrible demand for a device that would put paper 
into a handy form to send to paper-mills,” replied Doris. “So 
Mollie bought it. She had it in the cellar, under some rubbish, 
when we were there. But she had Will get it out and show it 
to us.” 

“Why did she have it in the rubbish-heap?” demanded Moylan, 
his voice wholly independent of his numb brain. 

“Because it was no good, of course,” said Doris, impatient: at 
his denseness. “Just as I told you! She had coaxed Will into 
paying fourteen dollars for it, too. But it was forever getting 
out of order. And when she took a bale of the paper to a mill 
up there, the mill-people wouldn’t trust her, even after they 
weighed it, and they pulled the bale all apart to see there weren’t 
rocks inside of it. And the baler got jammed, or something, when 
she tried to fill it again. And they had to send for a machinist 
and all. And it was so much bother and expense—and Will proved 
it would take a private family nearly a century to hale 
enough paper at a quarter-cent a pound, or whatever it costs— 
to pay back the fourteen-dollar outlay. (Continued on page 148) — 

















turns the lock upon his door, > 
There’s nothing else for him to do i 
but sit and dream his bygones o’er. 
And then before an open fire he smokes 
his pipe, while in the blaze, 
He seems to see a picture show of all 
his happy yesterdays. 
No ordinary film is that which memory 
throws upon the screen, 
But one in which his hidden soul comes 
out and can be plainly seen. 


dom’s pose and folly’s sham. 

I've seen my soul and talked with it, and learned 
some things I never knew. x\ 

I walk about the world as one, but I express 
the wish of two. 

I've come to see the soul of me is wiser than 
my selfish mind, 

For it has safely led me through the tangled 

paths I've left behind. 


M y Soul and I 


HEN winter shuts a fellow in and i 








Now, I've been dreaming by the grate. I've 
seen myself the way I am, YY 
Stripped bare of affectation’s garb and wis- ‘ 


By EDGAR 
A. GUEST 


eS I should have sold myself for gold when I 
was young long years ago, 
But for my soul which whispered then: 
“You love your home and garden so, 
You never could be quite content in pal- 
ace walls. Once rise to fame, 
And you will lose the gentler joys which 
now so eagerly you claim. 

I want to walk these lanes with you and 
keep the comradeship of trees, 
Let’s you and I be happy here, nor seek 

life’s gaudy luxuries.” 


Mine is a curious soul, | guess. It seemed so, 
smiling in my dreams. 

It keeps me close to little folks and birds and 
flowers and running streams, 

To» Mother and her friends and mine; and 
though no fortune we possess, 

The years that we have lived and loved have 
all been rich with happiness. 

I'm glad the snowdrifts shut me in, for | have 
had a chance to see 

How fortunate I've been to have that sort of 
soul to counsel me. 



























This Page Contains a Complete Résumé of the Opening Chap, 
ters of Captain Hughes’ New Novel, «The Cup of Fury’ 


“ HE CUP OF FURY” is the work of a great novelist- 
historian of the living present. For Major Hughes is 
not only, like Balzac, “the secretary of society” but also 
the dramatist and interpreter of to-day’s happenings— 

those terrific events which are so big and world-shaking that mere 

newspaper accounts give us no grasp of them. Out of these tre- 
mendous facts of to-day—facts which Major Hughes has verified 
with the same painstaking research that gave “The Unpardonable 

Sin” such uncompromising power—“The Cup of Fury” is 

built. 

Marie Louise Webling is an American girl who had run away 
from home with a theatrical troupe. While playing in a Berlin 
music-hall she had attracted the notice of Sir Joseph and Lady 
Webling because of her resemblance to their dead daughter. 
The Weblings had finally persuaded her to leave the stage and 
come to London with them as their adopted daughter. She had 
been happy in this new life until the day of the Lusitania trag- 
edy, when she heard the two children of the household conclude 
their prayers: “We t’ank Dee, O Dod, for making sink dat 
old Lusitania.” ; ; 

Horrified, Marie Louise learned that Fraulein, their German 
governess, was responsible. But when Marie Louise took the 
matter to Lady Webling, that ample and kindly person declined 
to dismiss the governess. And here it was that the first ugly 


Some days later an enterprising photographer came to take 
pictures of Polly, and Marie Louise was snap-shotted with he 
These pictures appeared in a number of illustrated papers—with 
the result that one of them caught the eye of Marie Louise’s gic. 
ter, who had married an anarchistic loafer named Nuddle. §p it 
happened that the Nuddles decided to come to Washington. And 
then the ghost of Sir Joseph overtook Marie Louise once more 
For at a dinner given by the prominent Mrs. Prothero, Lady 
Clifton-Wyatt publicly denounced Marie Louise as a German 


Py. 

Polly and Marie Louise’s other friends refused to believe in he 

guilt. Bb * Marie Louise felt she could not live indefinitely with 
Polly, doit.z nothing. Soshe renteda house. And there it was that 
two of her callers, Easton the spy and Jake Nuddle, her sister's 
anarchistic husband, met each other—an acquaintanceship that was 
to bear evil fruit. For Marie Louise had promised her sister tg 
get a job for Jake in Davidge’s shipbuilding plant. 
; Marie Louise fulfilled her promise: she obtained work for Jake 
in Davidge’s shipyard. More, she herself, eager to join the army 
of women working for their country, begged Davidge for a posi- 
tion. So she went into the shipyard office as a stenographer and 
went to live in one of the little houses built for the workmen. 

Davidge’s first ship, called the Clara for his mother, was 
launched; the second, to be named for Marie Louise, was under 
construction. The Clara was made ready 





suspicion of her adopted parents came to 
Marie Louise. 

For the Weblings were Germans, though 
they had lived long years in England and 
had there won love, respect and knightly 
honors. And that same evening when Lady 
Webling introduced Marie Louise to a 
“Nicky” Easton, she disliked him for his 
German accent. 

But then, Marie Louise was in no mood 
to like anyone that night, though her 
quick-tongued American friend Polly Widdi- 
combe cheered her up a little by her suc- 
cessful duel with the high and mighty Lady 
Clifton-Wyatt, and dour old Mr. Verrinder, 
who was “something in the Government,” 
pleased her by certain apt and eloquent 
silences. When, however, a_ shipbuilder 
named Davidge—an American with a 
superb brow and a look of success—said on 
meeting her, “I’ve had the pleasure of meet- 
ing you before, haven’t I?” she snubbed him 
with a flat “I think not.” Yet in after 
years, Marie Louise and Davidge were to 
see something mystical and intended in that 
meeting. 

It was not long after this dinner-party 
that Sir Joseph asked Marie Louise to meet 
Easton in the park and give him a sealed 
envelope. A stock-exchange deal, he im- 
plied, that he didn’t dare risk handling 
through ordinary channels. Marie Louise 
was puzzled but took his word without ques- 
tion. Yet this sort of thing continued-— Marie Louise, the heroine 
until Marie Louise came home one day to 
find Sir Joseph and Lady Webling confronted by Mr. Verrinder 
with damning evidence that they were German spies. 
Overwhelmed, Marie Louise heard the evidence against the 

‘people she had loved and trusted too well—the evidence, too, 
that enmeshed her with them. She accompanied them upstairs to 
help them make ready for their trip to the Tower—and was too 
late to stop them when they took the poison that brought them 
and their plottings to an end. 

Verrinder found it hard to believe that Marie Louise had been 

' innocent. But he let her go, provided she returned to America 
_ and gave her oath not to reveal what she knew. 
Marie Louise went to New York—followed by a secret-service 
| man. In New York she was accosted by Easton, who had won 
| freedom by turning state’s evidence; now he sought to regain 
» Germany’s good will by new spy-work. Polly Widdicombe in- 
_ vited Marie Louise to visit her in Washington, and on the train 
* thither she met Davidge. 





for her maiden voyage with a cargo of 
wheat; and Marie Louise inadvertently 
mentioned her sailing point and destination 
while her sister was visiting her. Jake im- 
mediately made an excuse to go out—had 
to telephone, he explained when he came 
back. 

A few days later Marie Louise brought 
some letters for Davidge to sign. He was 
out. 

Her eye caught sight of an envelope u- 
opened. It was addressed to Davidge, but 
the hand was the hand of Lady Clifton 
Wyatt. 

The realization that Lady Clifton-Wyatt 
was intervening even here struck Mamise 
like a blow in the face. She sank downin 
a chair and thought with frenzy of what 
she might and ought to do. 

Mamise’s first temptation was to steal the 
letter. Who would ever know? She could 
not bring herself to the theft, but the 
temptation was so strong that she fled from 
the office. 

By and by Davidge came in. Mamise 
waited at her desk outside, cowering, shiver- 
ing, waiting for the buzzer to sound like a 
death-rattle—or for Davidge to appear at 
his door and say: “Miss Webling, please.” 

But he did not come, and he did not 
ys come. The suspense grew so unbearable 
OS god : that she resolved to go in and demand her 


MM BAD. 





‘of “The Cup of Fury.” fate. When she stepped into the room, he did 


not see her; he was studying a letter. The 

telephone rang. His hand went out to it, and she heard him say: 

“This is Mr. Davidge..... Hello, Ed....- 
What? I don’t get that Yes—a lifeboat picked up with 
what—oh, six survivors. Yes—from what ship? I say, six suf 
vivors from what ship? . . . . The Clara? She’s gone? Clara?” 

He reeled and wavered in his chair. “What happened—many 
lost? And the boat—cargo—everything—everybody but those 
six! They got her, then! The Germans got her—on her first 
voyage!” 

He seemed to be calm, but the hand that held up the receiver 
groped for the hook with a pitiful blind man’s gesture. 3 

Mamise put her hands on his shoulders and gripped them as if 
to hold them together under their burden. She said: 

“T heard. I can’t tell you how—oh, what can we do in such@ 
world!” 

He laughed foolishly and said with a stumbling voice: 

“T’ll get a German for this—somehow!” 





CHAPTER XXXIV 
Pu 
AMISE shud- * 
dered when 3 
she heard the 
blood-cry 
wrung out of Davidge’s agony. 

She had run to him to help 
him in the devastation of the 
moment. She knew him as a man 
who had builded a great boat and 
named it after his mother and filled it 
with wheat for the hungry beyond the 
sea. She knew that the ship was more 
than a ship to him. Its death was as the 
death of many children. It might mean the 
death of many children. She stood over him 
weeping for him like another Niobe among 
her slaughtered family. The business man 
in his tragedy had to have some woman 
at hand to do his weeping for him. He 
did not know how to sob his own heart 
out. 

Then she felt the vigor of a high anger grip his muscles. 
heard him groan: 

“Til get a German for this!” 

It horrified her, coming from him; yet it was becoming the 
watchword of the whole nation. 

America had stood by for three years feeding Europe’s hungry 
and selling munitions to the only ones that could come and get 
them. America had been forced into the war by the idiotic in- 
genuities of the Germans, who kept frustrating all their own 
achievements, the cruel ones thwarting the clever ones; the liars 
undermining the fighters; the wise, who knew so much, not 
knowing the first thing—that torture never succeeded, that a 
reputation for broken faith is the most expensive of all reputa- 
tions, that a policy of terror and trickery and megalomania can 
accomplish nothing but its own eventual ruin. 

‘America was aroused at last. The German rhinoceros in its 
blind charges had wakened and enraged the mammoth. A need 
for German blood was the frank and undeniable passion of the 
American republic. To kill enough Germans fast enough to crush 

and their power and their glory was the acknowledged busi- 
hess of the United States until further notice. 

The strangest people were voicing this demand. Preachers were 
thundering it across their pulpits, professors across their desks, 
women across their cradles, pacifists across their shattered 

s, business men across their counters: “Kill Germans!” 

It was a frightful crusade; yet who was to blame for it but the 
Germans and their own self-advertised frightfulness? The world 
was fighting for its life and health against a plague, a new outrush 
from that new plague-spot whence so many floods of barbarism 
had broken over civilization. 

came forth now in gray streams like the torrent of rats 

that pursued the wicked Bishop Hatto to his tower. Only the 
was not Bishop Hatto, and it did not flee. It gathered to 
vast circular battle, killing and killing rats upon rats in a 
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= grew threatening, and 
icky was frightened into of- 
fering him a chance to win 
another fortune by sinking 
another ship. 


She 
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frenzy of loathing ‘that 

grew with the butchery. 
Countless citizens of 
German origin fought .and 
died with the Americans, 
but nobody thought of 
them as Germans now, and 
least of all did they so think 
of themselves. In the mind 
of the Allied nations, German and 
vermin were linked in rhyme and 

reason. 
‘. It may be unjust and unsympathetic, but 
" the very best people feel it a duty to destroy 
i microbes, insects and beasts of prey without 
7? mercy. The Germans themselves had proclaimed 
their own nature with pride. Peaceful Belgium— 
invaded, burned, butchered, ravished, dismantled, 
mulcted, deported, enslaved—was the first sample. of 
German work. 

Davidge had hated Germany’s part in the war from the first, 
for the world’s sake, for the sake of the little nations trampled 
and starved and the big nations thrown into desperation, and 
for the insolence and omnipresence of the German menace: for 
the land filled with graves, the sea with ships, the air with indis- ~ 
criminate slaughter. 

Now it had come straight home to himself. His own ship’ was 
assassinated; the hill of wheat she carried had been spilled into 
the sterile sea. Nearly all of her crew had been murdered or 
drowned. He had a blood-feud all his own with Germany. 

He was startled to find Mamise recoiling from him. He looked 
at her with a sudden demand: 

“Does it shock you to have me hate ’em?” 

“No! No indeéd!” she cried. “I wasn’t thinking of them but 
of you. I. never saw you before like this. You scared me a 
little. I didn’t know you could be so angry.” 

“T’m not half as angry as I’d like to be. 
’em too?” 

“Oh, yes—I wish that Germany were one big ship and all the 
Germans on board, and I had a torpedo big enough to blast them 
all to—where they belong.” 

This wish seemed to him to prove a sufficient lack of affection 
for the Germans, and he added “Amen!” with a little nervous 
reaction into uncouth laughter. 

But this was only another form of his anguish. At such times 
the distraught soul seems to have need of all its emotions and 
expressions, and to run among them like a frantic child. 

Davidge’s next humor was a passionate regret for the crew, the 
dead engineers and sailors shattered and blasted and cast into the | 
sea, the sufferings of the little squad that escaped into a lifeboat 
without water or provisions, or shelter from the sun and the lash- 
ing spray. 

Then he pictured the misery of hunger that the ship’s cargo 7 


Don’t you abominate 
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would have relieved. He had been reading much of late of the 
Armenian—what word or words could name that woe so multi- 
tudinous that like the number of the stars, the mind refused to 
attempt its comprehension? 

He saw one of those writhing columns winding through a rocky 
wilderness—old crones knocked aside to shrivel with famine, 
babies withering like blistered flowers from the flattened breasts 
of their mothers dying with hunger, fatigue, blows, violation and 
despair. He thought of Poland childless and beyond pity, of the 
Serbian shambles. The talons of hunger a millionfold clutched 
him, and he groaned aloud: 

“If they’d only stolen my wheat and given it to somebody—to 
anybody! But to pour it into the sea!” 


gling soul broke loose from the depths and hunted safety 
in self-ridicule: 

“I might better have left the wheat at home and never have 
built the fool ship.” 

He began to laugh again, an imbecile ironic cachination. 

“The blithering idiot I’ve been! To go and work and work and 
work, and drive my men and all the machinery for months and 
months to make a ship and put in the engines and send it down 
and load it, and all for some”—a gesture expressed his unspeak- 
able thought—“of a German to blow it to hell and gone, with a 
little clock-bomb in one second!” 

In his abysmal discouragement his ideals were all topsy-turvy. 
He burlesqued his own religion as the most earnest constantly do, 
for we all revolve around ourselves as well as our suns. 

“What’s the use,” he maundered, “—what’s the use of trying to 
do anything while they’re alive and at work right here in our 
country. They’re everywhere! They swarm like cockroaches 
out of every hole as soon as the light gets low! We've got to 
blister ’em all to death with rough-on-rats before we can build 
anything that will last. There’s no stopping them without wiping 
’em off the earth.” 

She didn’t argue with him. At such times people do not want 
arguments or good counsel or correction. They want somebody 
to stand by in mute fellowship to watch and listen and suffer too. 
So Mamise helped Davidge through that ordeal. He turned from 
rage at the Germans to contempt for himself. 

“Tt’s time I quit out of this and went to work with the army. 
It makes me sick to be here making ships for Germans to sink. 
The thing to do is to kill the Germans first and build the’ ships 
when the sea is safe for humanity. I’m ashamed of myself sit- 
ting in an office shooting with a telephone and giving out plans 
and contracts and paying wages to a gang of mechanics, It’s me 
for a rifle and a bayonet.” 

Mamise had to oppose this: 

“Who's going to get you soldiers across the sea or feed you when 
you get there, if all the shipbuilders turn soldier?” 

“Let somebody else do it.” 

“But who can do it as well as you can? The Germans said that 
America could never put an army across or feed it if she got 
it there. If you go on strike, you'll prove the truth of that.” 

Then she began to chant his own song to him. A man likes 
to hear his nobler words recalled. It is one of the best resources 
@ woman has. Mamise was speaking for him as well as for her- 
self when she said: 

“Oh, I remember how you thrilled me with your talk of all the 
ships you would build. You said it was the greatest poem ever 
written, the idea of making ships faster than the Germans could 
sink them. It was that that made me want to be a shipbuilder. 
It was the first big ambition I ever had. And now you tell me 
it’s useless and foolish!” 

He saw the point without further pressure. 

“You're right,” he said. ‘My job’s here. It would be selfish 
and showy to knock off this wo-k and grab a gun. I'll stick. It’s 
hard, though, to settle down here when everybody else is bound 
for France.” 

Mamise was one of those unusual wise persons who do not con- 
tinue to argue a case that has already been won. She added only 
the warm personal note to help out the cold generality. 

“There’s my ship to finish, you know. You couldn’t leave poor 
Mamise out there on the stocks unfinished.” 

The personal note was so warm that he reached out for her. 
He needed her in his arms. He caught her roughly to him and 
knew for the first time the feel of her body against his, the sweet 
compliance of her form to his embrace. 

But there was an anachronism to her in the contact. She was 
in one of those moods of exaltation, of impersonal nationalism, 


H: could not linger in that slough and stay sane. His strug- 
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that women were rising to more and more as a new religion, Sy 
was feeling terribly American, and though she had no anger for 
him and saw no insult in his violence, she seemed to be abgy 
and beyond mere hugging and kissing. She was in a Joag 
Arc humor; so she put his hands away, yet squeezed them 
fervor, for she knew that she had saved him from himself andy 
himself. She had brought him back to his east again, and je 
morning is al\ays wonderful. oe 

She had renewed his courage, however, so greatly that he dj 
not despair of her. He merely postponed her, as people Wap 
postponing everything beautiful and lovable “for the duration gf 
the war.” * 

He reached for the buzzer. Already Mamise heard its ratfe 
snake clatter. But his hand paused and went to hers as he stam. 
mered: . 

“We’ve gone through this together, and you’ve helped me—j 
can’t tell you how much, honey. Only, I hope we can go through 
a lot more trouble together. There’s plenty of it ahead.” 

She felt proud and meek and dismally happy. “She squeeze 
his big hand again in both of hers and sighed with a smile: 

“T hope so.” 

Then he pressed the buzzer, and Miss Gabus was inside the door 
with suspicious promptitude. Davidge said: 

“Mr. Avery, please—and the others—all the others right ajay, 
Ask them to come here; and you might come back, Miss Gabus,” 


ISS GABUS was outside at once, and Mamise went to 
her chair. Mr. Avery, the chief clerk, and other cletks 
and stenographers gathered, wondering what was about 
to happen. Some of them came grinning, for when they had 
asked Miss Gabus what was up, she had guessed: “I reckon he's 
goin’ to announce his engagement.” 
The office force came in like an ill-drilled comic-opera chorus 
Davidge waited till the last comer was waiting. Then he said: 
“Folks, I’ve just had bad news. The Clara—they got: her! 
The Germans got her. She was blown up by a bomb. She was 
two days out and going like a grayhound when she sank with all 
on board except six of the crew who got away in a lifeboat and 
were picked up by a tramp.” 
There was a shock of silence, then a hubbub of gasps, oaths, of 
incredulous protests. 
Miss Gabus was the first to address Davidge: 
“My Gawd, Mr. Davidge, what you goin’ to do about it?” 
They thought him a man of iron when he said quietly: 
“We'll build some more ships. And if they sink those, we'l- 
build some more.” 
He was a man of iron, but iron can bend and break and melt 
and so can steel. Yet there is a renewal of strength, and thanks 
to Mamise, Davidge was recalled to himself, though he was too 
shrewd or too tactful to give her the credit for redeeming him. 
His resolute words gave the office people» back to their ow 
characters or their own reactions and their first phrases. Each 
had something to say—one, “She was such a pretty boat!” am 
other, “Was she insured, d’you suppose?” a third, a fourth, and 
the rest: “The poor engineer—and the sailors!” “All that work 
for nothin’!” “The money she cost!” “The Belgians could # 
used that wheat!” “Those Germans! Is there anything they 
wont do?” 
The chief clerk shepherded them back to their tasks. Davidge 
took up the telephone to ask for more steel. Mamise renewed 
the cheerful rap-rap-rap of her typewriter. 


HE shock that struck the office had yet to rush through the 
yard. There was no lack of messengers to go among th 
men with the bad word that the first of the Davidge ships 

had been destroyed. It was a personal loss to nearly everybody, 
as it had been to Davidge, for nearly everybody had put some dl 
his soul and some of his sweat into that slow and painful strut 
ture so instantly annulled. The mockery of the wasted toil 
bittered everyone. The wrath of the workers was both loud anl 
ferocious. 

Jake Nuddle was one of the few who did not revile the Germat 
plague. He was not in the least excited over the dead 
They did not belong to his union. Besides, Jake did not love wom 
or the things it made. He claimed to love the workers and & 
money they made. iS 

He was tactless enough to say to a furious orator: 

“Ah, what’s it to you? The more ships the Germans sink, i 
more you got to build, and the more they’ll have to pay you. 
Davidge goes broke, so much the better. The sooner we 
these capitalists, the sooner the workin’man gets his rights.” 








Abbie came dashing through the drizzle. She flung herself on Mamise and sobbed: “I aint slep’ a wink all night. 1 was mad at you last night, but I'm sory 
for what I said. You're my own sister—all I got in the world besides the children.” 
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The orator retorted: “This is war-times. We got to make 
ships to win the war.” 

Jake laughed: “Whose war is it? The capitalists’. You're 
fightin’ for Morgan and Rockefeller to save their investments and 
to help ’em to grind you into the dirt. England and France and 
America are all land-grabbers. They’re no better’n Germany.” 

The workers wanted a scapegoat, and Jake unwittingly volun- 
teered. They welcomed him with a bloodthirsty roar. They 
called him vigorous shipyard names and struck at him. He 
backed off. They followed. He made a crucial mistake; he 
whirled and ran. They ran after him. Some of them threw 
hammers and bolts. Some of these struck him as he fled. Work- 
men ahead of him were roused by the noise and headed him off. 

He darted through an opening in the side of the Mamise. The 
crowd followed him, chased him out on an upper deck. 

“Throw him overboard! Kill him!” they shouted. 

He took refuge behind Sutton the riveter, whose gun had made 
such noise that he had heard none of the clamor. Seeing Jake’s 
white face and the mark of a thrown monkey-wrench on his 
brow, Sutton shut off the compressed air and confronted the pur- 
suers. He was naked to the waist, and he had no weapon, but he 
held them at bay while he demanded: 

“What’s the big idea? What you playin’? Puss in a corner? 
How many of yous guys does it take to lick this one gink?” 

A burly patriot, who forgot that his name and his accent were 
Teutonic, roared: 

“Der sneagin’ scountrel aint sorry die Clara is by dose tam 
Chermans gesunken!” 

“What!” Sutton howled. 
sunk?” 

Bohlmann told him. Sutton wavered. He had driven thou- 
sands of rivets into the frame of the ship. And a little explosive 
had opened all the seams and ended her days! When at last he 
understood the Clara’s fate and Nuddle’s comments, he turned to 
Jake with baleful calm: 

“And you thought it was good business, did you? And these 
fellers was thinkin’ about lynchin’ you, was they? Well, they’re 
all wrong—they’re all wrong: we’d ought to save lynchin’ for 
real guys. What you need is somethin’ like—this!” 

His terrific fist lashed out and caught Jake in the right eye. 
Jake in a daze of indignation and amazement, went over back- 
ward; his head struck the steel deck, and his soul went out. When 
it came back, he lay still for a while pretending to be unconscious 
until the-gang had dispersed satisfied, and Sutton was making 
ready to begin riveting again. Then he picked himself up and 
edged round Sutton, growling: 

“Tl fix you for this, you—” 

Sutton did not wait to learn what Jake was going to call him. 
His big foot described an upward arc, and Jake a parabola, ending 
in a drop that almost took him through an open hatch into the 
depth of the hold. He saved himself, peering over the edge, too 
weak for words—hunched back, crawled around the steel abyss 
and betook himself to a safe hiding-place under the tank-top till 
the siren should blow and disperse his enemies. 


“The Clara sunk? Whatya mean— 


CHAPTER XXXV 


Mamise noted that desks were being cleared for inaction, 
she began mechanically to conform. Then she paused. 

On other afternoons she had gone home with the crowd of em- 
ployees, too weary with office-routine to be discontent. But now 
she thought of Davidge left alone in his office to brood over his 
lost ship, the brutal mockery of such loving toil. It seemed 
heartless to her as his friend to desert him in the depths. But as 
cne of his stenographers, it would look shameless to hang round 
with the boss. She shifted from foot to foot and from resolve 
to resolve. 

Their relations were undergoing as many strains and stresses 
as a ship’s frame in the various waves and weathers that confront 
it. She had picked up some knowledge of the amazing twists a 
ship encounters at rest and in motion—stresses in still water, with 
cargo and without, hogging and sagging stresses, seesaw strains, 
tensile, compressive, transverse, racking, pounding; bumps, blows, 
collisions, oscillations, running aground—stresses that crumpled 
steel or scissored the rivets in two. 

It was hard to foresee the critical stress that should mean life 
or death to the ship and its people. Some went humbly forth and 
came home with rich cargo; some steamed out in pride and never 
came back; some limped in from the sea—racked and ruined; some 


‘Tx office-force left pretty promptly on the hour. When 
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ran stupidly ashore in fogs; some fought indomitably through 
credible tempests. Some died dramatic deaths on cliffs whey 
tidal waves hammered them to shreds; some turned turtle y 
their docks and went down in the mud. Some led long 
honorable lives, and others, beginning with glory, degenerateg jny, 
cattlée-ships or coastal tramps. 

People were but ships and bound for as many destinations ay 
destinies. Their fates depended as much and yet as little » 
their pilots and engineers, their engines and their frames, 
test of the ship and of the person was the daily drudgery ay 
the unforeseen emergency. 



















AVIDGE believed in preliminary tests of people and boats 
D Before he hired a man or trusted a partner, he inquipd 

his past performances. He had been unable to insist » 
investigation in the recent mad scramble for labor due to the 
sudden withdrawal into the national army of nearly every mk 
between twenty-one and thirty-one and of hundreds of thousank 
of volunteers of other ages. 

He had given his heart to Marie Louise Webling, of whom 
knew little except that she would not tell him much. And » 
her dubious voucher he had taken Jake Nuddle into his emplgy, 
Now he had to accept them as he had to accept steel, taking it 
it came and being glad to get any at all. 

Hitherto he had insisted on preliminary proofs. He wanted » 
steel in a ship’s hull or in any part of her that had not behave 
well in the shop-tests, in the various machines that put the met 
under bending stress, cross-breaking, hammering, drifting, shear 
ing, elongation, contraction, compression, deflection, tension and 
torsion stresses. The best of the steels had their elastic limits 
there was none that did not finally snap. 

Once this point was found, the individual metal was placed 
cording to its quality, the responsibility imposed on it being a 
a tenth of its proved capacity. That ought to have been enoug 
of a margin of safety. Yet it did not prevent disasters. 

People could not always be put to such shop-tests beforehané 
A reference or two, a snap judgment based on first impression 
ushered a man or a woman into a place where weakness or malitd 
could do incalculable harm. In every institution as in 
structure these danger-spots exist. Davidge, for all his care 
knowledge of people, could only take the best he could get. 

Jake Nuddle had got past the sentry-line with ludicrous @ 
and had contrived already the ruin of one ship. His progta 
which included all the others, had had a little setback, but 
could easily regain his lost ground, for the mob had vented its mg 
against him and was appeased. 

Mamise was inside the sentry-lines too, both of Davidge’s shop 
and his heart. Her purposes were loyal, but she was drifting & 
ward a supreme stress that should try her inmost fiber. And atthe 
moment she felt an almost unbearable strain in the petty decisi 
of whether to go with the clerks or stop with the boss. 

Mamise was not so much afraid of what the clerks would s 
of her. It was Davidge that she was protecting. She did mi 
want to have them talking about him—as if anything could li 
stopped them from that! 

While she debated between being unselfish enough to leave him 
unconsoled and being selfish enough to stay, she spent so mut 
time that the outer office was empty, anyway. 

Seeing herself alone, she made a quick motion toward the dos 
Miss Gabus came out, stared violently and said: 

“Was you goin’ in?” 

“No—oh, no!” said Mamise. “I left something in my desk” 

She opened her desk, took out a pencil-nub and hurried ama 
ostentatiously passing the other clerks as they struggled across 
yard to the gate. 3 

She went to her shanty and found it all pins and needles. 
was so desperate that she went to see her sister. 


Mx" LOUISE found Abbie in her kitchen sewing ii 
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on the extremely personal property of certain bach 
whom she washed for in spite of Jake’s high eartif 
from which she benefited no more than before. If Jak 
come into a million, or shattered the world to bits and the 
built it nearer to his heart’s desire, he would not have had @ 
to make much difference to Abbie. Mamise had made many 
some presents to Abbie, but somehow they vanished, or a 
got Abbie no further along the road to contentment or grach” 
Mamise was full of the story of the disaster to the Claré. 
drew Abbie into the living-room away from the children, 
were playing in the kitchen because it was full of the savor 
forthcoming supper. 
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“Abbie dear, have you heard the news?” 

Abbie gasped: “Oh, Gord, is anything happened to Jake? Is 
he killed or arrested or anything?” 

“No, no. But Clara—the Clara—” 

“Clara who?” 

“The ship, the first ship we built, she’s destroyed:” 

“For the land’s sake! I want to know! Weil, what you know 
about that!” 

Abbie could not rise to very lofty heights of emotion or lan- 
guage over anything impersonal. She made hardly so much noise 
over this tragedy as a hen does over the delivery of an egg. 
Mamise was distressed by her stolidity. She understood with 
tegret why Jake did not find Abbie an ideal inspirational com- 
panion. She hated to think well of Jake or ill of her sister, but 
one cannot help receiving impressions. 

She did her best to stimulate Abbie to a decent warmth, but 
Abbie was as immune to such appeals as those self-satisfied 
people were who were still wondering why America went to war 
with Germany. Abbie was entirely perfunctory in her responses 
to Mamise’s pictures of the atrocity. She grew really indignant 
when she looked at the clock and saw that Jake was late to din- 
ner. She broke in on Mamise’s excitement with a distressful: 

“And we got steak and cabbage for supper!” 

“I must hurry back to my own shack,” said Mamise, rising. 

“You stay right where you are. You're goin’ to eat with us.” 

“Not to-night, thanks, dear.” 

Mamise kept no servant of her own. She enjoyed the circum- 
stance of getting her meals; she was camping out in her shanty. 
To-night she wanted to be busy about+something, especially about 
a kitchen—the machine-shop of the woman who wants to be put- 
tering at something. She was dismally lonely, but she was not 
equal to a supper at Jake’s. She would have liked a few children 
of her own, but she was glad that she did not own the Nuddle 
children, especially the elder two. 

The Nuddles had given three hostages to fortune. Jake cared 
little whether fortune kept the hostages or not, or whether or not 
she treated them as the Germans treated Belgian hostages. Little 
Sister was the oldest of the trio. The rest were Little Brother and 
a middle-sized bear named Sam. Sis and Sam were juvenile 
anarchists born with those gifts of mischief, envy, indolence and 
denunciation, that Jake and the literary press-agents of the same 
spirit flattered as philosophy -or even as philanthropy. Little 
Brother was a quiet, patient gnome with quaint instincts of in- 
dustry and accumulation. He was always at work at something. 
His mud-pie bakery was famous for two blocks. He gathered 
bright pebbles and shells. In the marble-season he was a plutocrat 
in taws and agates. Being always busy, he always had time to do 
more things. He even volunteered to help his mother. When 
he got an occasional penny, he hoarded it in hiding. He had need 
to, for Sam borrowed what he could and stole what he could not 
wheedle. Little Brother was not stingy, but he saved; he bought 
his mother petty gifts when he had enough to pay for something. 

Little Sister and Sam were capable, in emotional crises, of 
sympathy or hatred, of expressing themselves volubly. Little 
Brother had no gifts of speech. He made gifts of pebbles or of 
money, awkwardly, shyly, with few words. Mamise, as she tried 
to extricate herself from Abbie’s lassoing hospitality, paused in 
the door and studied the children, contrasting them with the Web- 
ling grandchildren who had been born with gold spoons in their 
mouths and somebody to take them out, fill them and put them 
in again. But luxury seemed to make small difference in character. 

She mused upon. the three strange beings that had come into 
the world as a result of the chance union of Jake and Abbie. With- 
out that, they would never have existed, and the world have 
never known the difference—nor would they. Sis and Sam were 
quarreling vigorously. Little Brother was silent upon the hearth. 
He had collected from the gutter many small stones and sticks. 
They were treasures to him, and he was as important about them 
as a miser about his shekels. Again and again he counted them, 
taking a pleasure in their arithmetic. Already he was advanced 
in mathematics beyond the others, and he loved to arrange his 
wealth for the sheer delight of arrangement: orderliness was an 
instinct with him already. 


a little stone-house and painfully making it stand.- He was 
a home-builder already. Sam hadn’t heeded the work. But 
wondering what Mamise was looking at, he turned and saw his 
brother. A grin stretched his mouth. Little Brother grew anxious. 
He knew that when something he had builded interested Sam, its 


doom was close. 


RF a time Mamise noted how solemnly he worked, building 
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“Whass ’at?” said Sam. 

“None yer business,” said Little Brother, as spunky as Belgiyy 
before the Kaiser. 

“°S a house, aint it?” 

“You lea’ me ‘lone, now!” 

“Where d’you get it at?” 

“T built it.” 

“Gimme ’t!” 

“You build you one for your own self, now.” 

“°At one’s good enough for me.” 

“Maw! You make Sam lea’ my house alone.” 

Mrs. Nuddle moaned: “Sammy, don’t bother Little Broth 
now. You go on about your own business.” 

Smash, splash! Sam had kicked the house into ruins with the 
side of his foot. 

Mamise was so angry that before she knew it she had darted 
at him and smacked him with violence. Instantly she was ashamed 
of herself. Sam began to rub his face and yowl: 

“Maw, she gimme a swipe in the snoot! She hurt me, so sy 
did.” 

Mamise was disgusted. Abbie appeared at the door equally 
disgusted; it was intolerable that anyone should slap her children 
but herself. She had accepted too much of Mamise’s money to 
be very indignant, but she did rise to a wail. / 

“Seems to me, Mamise, you might manage to keep your hands 
off my children.” : 

“Tm sorry. I forgot myself. 
I just couldn’t help taking a whack at him. The little bully 
knocked over his brother’s house just to hear it fall. Whenh 
grows up, he’ll be just as much of a nuisance as Jake, and he'll 
call it syndicalism or internationalism or something, just as Jake 
does.” 


But Sam is’ so like his fathe 


He brought home his black eye and a white story. Whe 
Abbie gasped, “What on earth’s the matter?” he growled: 
“T bumped into a girder—whatya s’pose?” 

Abbie accepted the eye as a fact and the story as a fiction, but 
she knew that, however Jake stood in the yard as a pugilist, be 
was the home champion. She called Little Sister to bring from 
the icebox a slice of the steak she had bought for supper. On th 
high wages Jake was earning—or at least receiving—the family 
was eating high. 

Little Sister told her brother Sam: 

“Tt’s a shame to waste good meat on his old black lamp.” Ani 
Sam’s regret was: “I wisht I’d ’a’ gave it to um.” 

Little Sister knew better than to let her father hear any of this, 
but it was only another cruel evidence that great lovers of the 
public welfare are apt to be harshly regarded at home. It is toe 
much to expect that one who tenderly considers mankind in ty 
mass should have time to be kind to them in particular. 

Jake was not even appreciated by Mamise, whom he did @ 
preciate. Every time he praised her looks or her swell clothes 
she acted as if he made her mad. To-night when he found 
at the house, her first gush of anxiety for him was followed by 
remark of singular heartlessness: 

“But oh, did you hear of the destruction of the Clara?” 

“Yes, I heard of the destruction of the Clara,” he echoed 
a sneer, and a very curious leer with one eye covered with 
steak. “If I had my way, the whole rotten fleet would follé 
her to the bottom of the ocean!” 

“Why, Jake!” was Abbie’s best. 

Jake went on: 

“And it will, too, or I’m a liar. 
boats as fast as they build ’em.” 
Kaiser-boys just eats ships.” R 

“But how were they able to destroy the Clara?” Mamise 6 
manded. 

“Easiest thing you know. When she laid up at Norfolk, 0 
just put a bomb into her.” ‘ 

“But how did they know she was going to Norfolk to load? 

“Oh, we—they have ways.” 

The little slip from “we” to “they” caught Mamise’s ear. 
first intuition of its meaning was right, and out of her amazem® 
the first words that leaped were: 

“Poor Abbie!” 

Thought like lightning breaks through the air in a quick # 
from cloud to ground. Mamise’s whole thought was from a 
zag in some such procedure as this, but infinitely swift: 

“‘We—they’? That means that Jake considers himself 4% 
of the organization. for destruction, (Continued on page 


ya came in on the scene. 


The Germans will get thom 
He laughed. “T tell you them 
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Rememser the thrill you had as a child at the story of Little Red Riding Hood? You'll expe- 
rience it again when you read this grown-up wolf-story —a forest idyl of the most fascinating sort. 
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Abe's strong hand gave her comfort, but she looked out fearfully at the ring of wolves beyond the fire. 
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By MARY: GAUNT 


ART WILSON stood with the slack of 

the rope in his hands for a moment. 
“Blamed if I know,” said he, “why 

you're totin’ him such a blanky way off.” 

Abe Facer looked up. 

“You hearn the captain yourself,” said he in surprise. “Said he 
wouldn’t have him in the storehouse no longer.” 

“But why put him in the storehouse? We'll set to an’ thaw 
out a grave in a brace of shakes. Totin’ him four days to 
Carson!” He threw back his head and laughed. 

Abe looked troubled. 

“Well,” he said with an oath, “Seth set a certain store on 
goin’ out with a parson to Jo the needful. He didn’t go much 
on ’em ordn’ry times, but when a chap’s bein’ packed under- 
ground for the last time, he reckoned it seemed sort 0’ comfortin’. 

© was a good side-partner, he was, an’ I'd like to see a little 
thing like that done for him.” 

It was reasonable; they all felt it was reasonable; and Bart 
drew taut the rope with which he was binding up the long, narrow 

kage and gave the slack a final twist. Then he straightened his 

and threw out a suggestion. 

“Tote a parson up here.” 
| , Presently,” said Abe, “I reckon Lockhart’s Crossing’ll be 
; doned, an’ it’d be sort o’ lonely planted out here with only 

)fhe timber wolves an’ martens for company.” 
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The other two looked round. There was no 
denying the midwinter desolation of that little 
stopping-place for river steamers in the summer. 
Three log huts, a storehouse and a tiny clump of 
spruce on the bank of a frozen river: that was Lockhart’s 
Crossing. 

“Well,” went on Bart Wilson with a sigh of satisfaction, “I 
reckon that job’s done. Tote him down to his best girl, Abe, an’ 
I reckon she’ll say you couldn’t ha’ done better for him.” 

Abe put a fur-mittened hand up to his wolf-skin hood in an 
ineffectual effort to scratch his head. He knew that the men at 
Husky Joe’s cabin counted Tilly Lawson—pretty, blue-eyed, 
curly-haired Tilly Lawson, the “breed” Tite Burcombe’s sister- 
in-law—as Seth Wilkins’ woman. Perhaps she had been. Abe 
was a loyal partner and had always thought Seth’s attractions 
superior to his own, and there was no one to gainsay that now 
but Tilly herself. 

“T aint reckonin’ to tote him right thar,” he said. “Carson’s 
about my farthest. He wont be lonesome in the graveyard thar.” 

“Not near fur enough,” said Husky Joe. “Tilly’s at Edwards- 
ville. I guess the temperatoor’ll be gettin’ a thought too mild 
for Seth before you get him thar. Better stop along at Carson, 
old man.” 

“Tilly aint twenty mile outer Carson,” said Ahe, though there 
was no conviction in his tones, “—at her auntie’s place, I hear.” 
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“Gammon for you! Tilly’s at Edwardsville, five hundred mile 
off south. Don’t you bother about Tilly. Lenny did for Tilly. 
When she hitched on with a breed, Tilly vamoosed.” 

“The trail’s mighty lonely in the winter,” said Husky Joe, 
helping Bart Wilson to lift the package onto the sledge, and 
stowing it in such a way that it would not need to be taken off 
till the journey’s end. “’Tis mighty lonely, for sure. An’ Seth” 
—he gave the package a friendly pat—‘“aint much company now. 
Sure you aint scairt?” 

But it is considered a sign of weakness in the Far Northwest 
to acknowledge being afraid of anything, and so Abe Facer only 
smiled. 

“He were a mighty good side-partner,” he said. “I aint goin’ 
back on him now. He wasn’t one to let his tongue go, so to say. 
A week on end often, and never so much as a word. Bless you, 


it wont make much difference once you get used to it. I reckon 
to make it in four days.” 
“T guess you ought to. Thar, that’ll do, I think. Run him 


into the shed thar, an’ you'll be ready to start to-morrow 
mornin’.” 
And before the first faint streaks of dawn, with the log huts 


showing white in the cold starlight, Abe Facer started. 


as the eye could see, with a cold black sky above, and 

myriads of cold bright stars that showed but faintly the 
slightly marked trail that went away straight as an arrow to the 
dim line of timber, a smudge against the dark sky, ten miles to 
the eastward. And these three log houses he was leaving were 
the only thing in the shape of a town within one hundred and 
fifty miles. 

“Mush! Mush on!” he shouted with an encouraging crack of 
his long whip; the team of ten dogs gave a tug, and the sledge 
started. 

There was a faint sound as if the men standing in the doorway 
with the lamplight behind them were about to give a cheer and then 
had thought better of it, seeing that one of the party was going 
on his long last journey. Another stride or two, and the figures 
siihouetted against the light had disappeared; and when he looked 
back again, it was difficult to distinguish the houses from the sur- 
rounding whiteness. The journey had begun. 

“Mush on—mush on!” And the dogs pulled with.a will, for 
it was a light sledge, and the going was good. 

There was no wind, no wind at all, but the mere fact of moving 
in such intense cold made a movement of the air against his face, 
and he bent his head as he tramped beside the sledge and kept his 
eyes fixed on the dogs and on the trail they were following. 

“Go on, Lingo. Buck up thar, Chummy. Ah, would you then, 
Brandy!” i 

He did feel a little lonely in this great solitude. But as he pushed 
on to that dark line of timber in the universal whiteness, he told 
himself that he was not afraid; of course he was not afraid—had 
he not always played the game? -When Tilly Lawson came along 
and it seemed to him that Seth had gone down before her soft blue 
eyes, had he not crushed down his own feelings and stood aside. 
He did not put his actions into quite such words. He only 
thought again and again that he had played the game, and it com- 
forted him in his loneliness. Why should he feel more lonely 
now? Had not Seth been his “side-partner,” surely the best and 
most reliable side-partner ever man had? Why should he mind 
him now that he was so still and quiet? They had not spoken 
much, those two; many a day they had not exchanged half a 
dozen words, though there had not been another human soul 
within miles of them. Seth was only a little stiller now as he lay 
there with the skins drawn over his face and the frozen fish for 
the dogs packed on top of him. 

“T reckon we’ll halt an’ have a cup of tea,” Abe promised him- 
self, “once we’re in the timber.” 

He was still going by the cold light of the stars as he entered 
the timber. It was darker here. Here and there a tree had been 
cut away to make a semblance of a road, and on either side of 
the trail the firs were ranged in close phalanxes, their boughs 
weighed down with a weight of snow; and from the little twigs 
the icicles hung down and stuck rigidly straight out. By and 
by the forest grew thicker; even the undergrowth was dense; 
and the snow was everywhere. He looked to the right and left 
as a man does who marches in the wilderness; he noted all these 
things, but they were nothing to him—all he asked was a clear 
trail, and that he had. 

The birds and beasts—oh, but there was life in the forest. Abe 
saw it and pulled himself together and was glad. It took away 
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the eerie feeling of loneliness that was creeping over him, Two 
lights, then two more a little higher up, two more a little lowe, 
down, two and two and two! The dogs sniffed just a little yp. 
easily, and Abe threw up his head. 

“Pardner,” he said as if the man sleeping his last long sleep 
under the dog-food could hear and respond, “them timber wolyg; 
has got our scent. The winter’s hard, and I guess food’s mi 
scarce.” And he laughed in a relieved way. To the sense g 
companionship was added a sense of freedom, and he asked y 
question he would never have dared put to the living man: “Pag 
ner, did.she say the word? Did she?” And though he got » 
answer, he was cheered. The morning was coming, and hep 
were his dogs; and there in the forest were the timber wolves lp 
had seen not once or twice but twenty times, cowardly creatups 
to be scared away by the toss of a stick, yet that would folloy. 
follow for miles on the chance of the scraps that were left behind 
in the camp when the man should have passed on. He lifted his 
head and marched on, putting his furry mitten every now and 
again to his face to be sure that his nose was not frozen, for it 
was forty degrees below zero. 




























side of the trail, gathered moss and sticks for his fire. 
The glowing lights watched him; above the rustling of 
the branches or the slipping of the snow, he heard those other 
sounds that told of life; but presently the cheery firelight was 
glowing on the snow; the dogs lying down in their traces were 
blinking at it, and his little kettle was singing on it. 

That tea was warm and refreshing, with its lavish handful of 
sugar, and he munched a bit of biscuit and felt at peace with the 
world once more. The eerie feeiing was gone. : 

Then he started on again, and the dawn came. Bands of brit 
liant purple and red light showed through the trees; the star 
paled, and a soft red flush grew in the dark sky overhead. The 
flush was reflected pink on the white trail ahead, but Abe did not 
notice the beauty of it. He only thought the day was coming, and 
that the timber wolves would have to retire disappointed of their 
prey. 

“Pardner,” he said confidentially with a chuck of his chin over 
to the right where the forest was thickest, “them Johnnies is 
done.” 

The sun, as it does in northern parts, took a long time rising 
Slowly, slowly it crept up; the light penetrated even beneath th 
closely packed fir trees, and here and there in the gloom he could 
see gray forms leaping among the undergrowth, but he was only 
amused at them. The sky overhead was bright blue now, and 
all the trail was bathed in light. Cold it was, but a keen, bright 
cold that sent the blood racing through his veins and made him 
feel so full of life that he wondered how the figure on the sledge 
could be so still. He shouted to the dogs and cracked his whp 
and whistled as he went on. The-going was good, and:they were 
eating up the miles. 

With the sunshine the gray timber wolves left him. The light 
frightened them, and they slunk into the recesses of the forest; 
and here and there very occasionally out into the cold bright sut- 
light crept birds—a ptarmigan or two, braving the cold for @ 
hour for the sake of the light. 

After the midday halt they were off again; and by the time the 
sun that had made the day so brilliant was setting away to th 
southwest, he reckoned nearly thirty-five long miles lay behind 
them. They had done well, and man and dogs were content. — 

With the darkness came the rustling in the forest on either side 
again. Steadily the dog-team kept on its way, and in the gloomm 
the deep shadow of the firs came those who watched it. Abe 
looked back and saw dusky forms outlined against the whiteness 

“Gosh,” he said to himself, “they’re mighty thick.” 


P'sice oF the he called the dogs to halt, and stepping to the 
































certainly, and when he had reac 1ed Conyer’s Crossing on the 
Little Trout, and his watch told him it was four o’clock in the 
afternoon, he decided to camp. ; 

The little river was frozen hard, and he crossed to the eastem 
bank, because before camping one always crosses a river that 
to be crossed. Who knows what the morrow may bring? Thenkt 
unharnessed the dogs, and when he took his eyes from the but 
ness in hand, he saw that there was a ring of indistinct fom 
apparently circling round them. They kept out of reach, hot 
ever. é 
“T reckon they know the strength of a husky’s jaw,” he said 
confidentially to the quiet figure on the sledge. 

Fuel for his fire was close handy. 


Be who cares for the cowardly timber wolf! Not Abe Facet 































“Seth's dead,” Abe said dully. “I've got him thar.” Tilly started. “Ah, dear, dear! Both on ’ 
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“Maybe it’s just as well I haven’t to go far out this time,” he 
confided to his silent companion, as, with his eyes on the sledge, he 
stepped out under a tree and began tearing down some of the 
resinous branches and collecting sticks. The dogs bunched them- 
selves round the sledge; the ring of moving figures out on the 
snow was taking form and shape. 


ITH a feeling that the quicker he got the fire alight the 
better, Abe gathered in his arms the bundle of sticks and 
branches he had been collecting, and as he did so 

there was a snap and a snarl, and a great wolf bounded against 
him. It was a frightened snap—the beast had not lost all its 
inborn fear of man; but it surprised Abe, and he threw down the 
firewood and with a quick movement drew his revolver and fired. 

The report echoed and reéchoed through the stillness of the 
great forest, and the snapping and snarling died down for one mo- 
ment. He had not taken careful aim, and he had missed; but 
the mere firing had been enough—the wolves had slunk away for 
the moment, and he gathered up his sticks again, and presently a 
fire was burning merrily on the snow, and he went to the sledge 
and got out the frozen fish for the dogs. 

They were sitting round looking with eager eyes for the food, 
and behind them again in the outer darkness came slinking up the 
ring of wolves. 

“Good Lord!” said Abe aloud. “By gosh, pardner!” And he 
snatched a brand from the fire and flung it out into the darkness 
among those gleaming lights. 

There was a yap and a snarl as the lights moved farther off; 
and he filled his pannikin with tea and thawed out his biscuit and 
toasted a bit of frozen salmon before the fire; and then he ate to 
an accompaniment of snarls and yaps from the hungry creatures 
in the darkness outside. 

It was cold. The wind was coming down from the northwest, 
howling among the tree-tops now, and it cut his face like a knife. 
Outside, the gray figures with the gleaming coals for eyes slunk 
round and round, and every now and again one would come a 
little nearer the circle of light, and one of the dogs would dash 
out and make a snap at it; but there was nothing like a fight yet. 

“Wisht there would be, an’ get it over,” said Abe. “Them 
slinkin’ devils are askin’ for a lickin’, an’ I’d like ’em to get it. 
But we can’t have the dogs wore out, pardner. They must get 
some rest.” 

So with his loaded revolver in one hana—he only had ten car- 
tridges, so he did not intend to use it unless he was obliged—he 
gathered in more firewood than he would have thought necessary 
on an ordinary occasion, and piled it up close to the sledge. 
Every time he left it, the wolves came a little nearer to the fire; 
others followed him and pressed round him, yapping and snarling, 
just out of reach of his hand. 

“Blast ’°em!” he cried, vexed that his rest should be disturbed. 
How the boys would laugh if they could see him held up by a 
pack of timber wolves! He dropped his firewood, and taking 
careful aim, fired at the wolf nearest him. The report was an- 
swered by a how! of pain, and the snarling recommenced with 
treble force. The dying beast’s comrades were fighting over it, 
tearing it to pieces before the life had left its body. The smell of 
blood brought them scurrying from round the camp; and Abe, 
picking up his load again, saw that the dogs had all turned their 
faces in the direction whence came the sound of fight and the 
smell of blood. He went soberly back to the fire and piled it 
high with the resinous branches till the flames made a wide 
circle of dancing yellow light. - 

“IT guess we'll just take a few precautions, pardner,” he said. 
“Bless me, they might take a fancy to you.” 
He laughed aloud at his grim joke, and then 
with a long branch he piled up the snow 
round the sledge so that it added to the pile 
of firewood to make a windbreak to the 
northwest. The fire leaped and danced 
in front, and he called the dogs to come 
in and bury themselves in the soft snow 
between the sledge and the fire. They 
came reluctantly, but most of them 
came; and when he had made the fire 
up to twice what he usually did, he 
crept into his blankets and lay down. 

A sound of fighting roused him, and he 
was on his feet in a second. He had slept 
some time, for the fire had burned down 
to a dull red glow; the wind was stronger 
than ever, and outside in the darkness were still 
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the gleaming lights, two and two and two; but they were all 
bunched together in one place, and two of the dogs were fighti 
two that had lain outside, Brandy and Chummy. Abe couldn} 
afford to lose two of the dogs, and lose them he certainly woyj 
if he did not go to their assistance—mere force of numbers would 
bear them down. Abe rose and with a brand snatched from the 
— went for the struggling heap, and laid about him with 4 
will. 

The dogs slunk back beside him and showed their teeth at the 
foe, and the wolves showed their teeth too; but Abe hit this one 
over the head, struck that one on the ribs, and with his hang 
beat another off. The smell of burned hair and skin came to his 
nostrils; but though the wolves gave way, as he felt they myst 
before a man, they retreated slowly and reluctantly, and he did 
not push his advantage. 

“Blamed if I wasn’t druv back by a passel of slinkin’ timber 
wolves, pardner,” he said shamefacedly. “I couldn’t tell Tilly 
that!” He made up the fire and called the dogs closer round 
him. Chummy was limping on three legs, and Brandy’s ear was 
chewed to rags, and all down his side was the score of a wolf's 
fangs. “Druv back by timber wolves! Here, you, Brandy, lie 
down now. Come in here, Chummy. Would you, now, Roper. 
would you now! Lie down.” : 

Abe Facer himself lay down again and drew his lynx-skin over 
his head, but he did not draw it down close like a man who would 
sleep without fear. This conduct was unusual on the part of the 
dogs; never since he had driven them had they done without one 
moment of their well-earned rest, and though he reckoned it foolish 
of them, the fact was still disquieting. 

“T dunno what to make on it, pardner,” he said. “Here they've 
come along five an’ thirty mile, an’ just because a passel cf timber 
wolves is out thar yappin’ an’ snarlin’, they wont take a mite of 
sleep. An’ it’s only a bit over midnight. Now, I wonder what you 
think on it, pardner?” 

But the silent figure on the sledge so close to him made no 
response, and out of the corner from under the lynx-skin Abe 
kept watch on the dogs. Presently he sat up for a moment 
and shading his eyes with his hand, peered out. Yes, they were 
certainly coming closer, closer than he had ever known timber 
wolves to come before, and he scratched his head and reached out 
for a brand and tossed it with all his strength, a glowing fiery 
weapon, just where he judged the wolves were thickest. There 
was a howl, a louder howl than usual, and a scurry of retreating 
feet, and he laughed. 

“Told you so, pardner—a burnin’ fir-log’ll skeer ‘em every time 
Lie down, you dogs.” 

But the dogs would not lie down. Still the restless movements 
went on, the whining and the howling, the occasional fierce 
challenge. 

“Hang it all, pardner,” he said more than once, and he spoke 
apologetically, “a chap might be afeared!” 

He piled more wood on the fire; and then, paying no attention 
to the dogs, he turned and drew his lynx-skin determinedly close 
and shut his eyes. He would sleep. 

But he had not closed his eyes for two minutes before every 
dog in the camp was giving tongue, and he flung off the lynx-skin 
and sprang to his feet with a burst of profanity calculated to re 
duce every dog in America to subservience. 

The dogs were all round him, prancing here and there, backing 
into the fire, every hair on their bodies instinct with fear and 
anger: and there, right on top of the windbreak, was the old dog 
wolf, the leader of the pack, and two others bolder than the rest 
They were showing their teeth and snarling. It was evident it 
was only the determined attitude. of the dogs that had kept them 
before this from springing on top of him where he lay right 
underneath them. 

“Gosh, pardner!” Abe said in his surprise; and then be 
drew his revolver and fired. The bullets struck the one #@ 
the left of the leader, and the beast fell backward. A 
presently, as his own dogs subsided in threatenilig 

growls, he heard the 

wolves fighting over 
their wounded 
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By Mary Gaunt 


rade. There were yelps of pain and snarls of anger, and he 
h the smoking revolver in his hand, and into his heart 
rept the first faint shadow of a fear. us 

“Gosh, pardner! A chap couldn’t go on long like this,” he 
said. “It'd wear a chap out, special if the dogs don’t get no 
es put more wood on the fire, and drawing his blanket round 
im, sat and stared into it. If the dogs would not sleep, neither 
must he. 

4 can’t be you, pardner—sure it can’t be,” he said in puzzled 
tones. “An’ the fish, bless you, there aint enough of it.” He 
pushed the fire together again, and looked into the heart of it as 
if there he might find an answer. 

“Qne day out from Lockhart’s!” He calculated on his fingers 
or the benefit of the figure wrapped in skins and so far beyond 
inll earthly cares. “A chap can’t go vamoosin’ back along the 
trail an’ say a passel of timber wolves druv him; and two more 
nights like this—gosh, we couldn’t do it.” 

He leaned his head on his hand in puzzled contemplation, lis- 
tening to the noise outside, and took his eyes from the coals to 
look at those other coals away in the darkness beyond there. 

hey kept ceaseless watch and ward. 

“Gosh, pardner! We must camp at Tite Burcombe’s to-night 
Tt’s five mile out, but Lord love you, we must. We'll be wore out 
if we don’t.” 

There came to Abe a little glow of pleasure. Lenny was Tite 

urcombe’s wife, and the sisters were reputed fond of one an- 
other; surely she would have some news of Tilly. He was almost 
grateful to the wolves. But for them he would never have had 
he cheek to go five miles out of his way just to hear news 
of Tilly. 

It was a long and dreary watch, though by four o’clock he had 
harnessed up the dogs and was ready to start. The wailing of 
ithe wolves seemed to grow louder and more desperate, as if they 
realized that their prey was escaping them, and Abe shook his 
fist at them. They grew bolder in the first keen cold of the 
norning, and came right into the light of the fire; and he saw the 

ader, a great gaunt wolf with a white streak down his chest, as 

somewhere in his blood were a strain from civilization. 

“It’s that makes him so pesky bold,” said Abe to his partner, 
nd he there and then made up his mind he must kill that wolf to 
be rid of the others. The dogs were all ready to start, » 
but he halted for a moment and drew his revolver Sm 
fand fired on that wolf—fired and missed, though the # 
ball hit one beside him. Immediately the chorus 
of snaps and snarls deepened, and above it all 
came the cries of pain of the beast that was 
being torn to pieces by its fellows. 

Abe swore long and deep at his own clumsi- 
mess. He had wasted four shots, and he only 
had six cartridges left. 

“We must fetch Tite Burcombe’s to-night,” he 
said aloud, and there was exultation in his tones. 

Then he snatched the remaining logs from the 
fire, and hurled them among the fighting wolves. 

The chorus of cries deepened; the har- 
hessed huskies echoed it, and then he 
drew himself up and called cheerily 
0 the dogs. 

“Mush, mush on!” 

For a little it seemed as if they 
had left the wolves behind, that they 

out in the dark, cold loneliness of 
the night alone, but it was only for 
2 brief space. The beasts finished 

heir gruesome meal—only a 
mouthful to each; the 
taste of blood had whetted 
ae appetites, and they 

ame scurrying after 
the sledge. re 
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If they had not given tongue, Abe could still have heard the 
scurry of their feet on the snow. He shouted to the dogs to pull 
together, to pull steadily. But they dragged the sledge first from 
one side of the trail to the other in their growing fear. 

“Pardner,” said Abe, and the thought of Tite Burcombe’s to- 
night was balm, “pardner, if they get mad with fear an’ upset the 
sledge, we’re done. I'll never get the thing righted, an’ the har- 
ness untangled, with those devils drivin’ at us.” 

The team plunged from one side to the other as if they felt 
their harness hampered them and prevented them from saving 
themselves; and behind, on both sides, gray smudges in the dark- 
ness against the white of the snow, he could see the wolves. 


GAIN he called a halt. *He realized more than ever what 
the fire had done for him. He was keeping back fear with 

a strong hand. If they killed the dogs, they could kill him. 

“Onless I take to a tree, pardner,” he said aloud. “And what’s 
the good of takin’ to a tree this weather, when you can’t get out 
of it. I'll have to show ’em. Don’t be skeery. We'll camp at 
Tite Burcombe’s to-night, so we wont need cartridges.” 

It was difficult to keep the dogs still, but he managed it with 
soothing words and a hand on the head of Lingo in the lead. 
Then he waited a minute, two minutes. The wind cut like a 
knife; he could hear the blood beating in his ears, and the 
wolves were coming closer. Still he waited. “Be still; Lingo! 
Quiet, you there, Brandy! —We can’t afford to miss,” he added 
to his partner. 

The wolves were quite close now, just trying to overcome, it 
seemed, their last instinctive fear of man. The one with the 
white splash on his chest was the closest; he aimed at it, and fired. 

“Blast it all! Missed!” he cried. He had come to realize 
that he could not afford to waste cartridges, but the bullet had. 
struck another in the shoulder, and the next moment the leader had 
turned on the wounded beast and torn it down. They were all 
fighting in an indistinguishable mass, a great gray blurr on the 
whiteness of the snow, and Abe deliberately aimed into the thick 
of it. Once, twice, three times, and now he had only two car- 
tridges left; but the wolves were howling like pandemonium; 
they were shrieking with pain, and were fighting among themselves, 
the weak and injured trying to escape, the strong and unhurt 
dealing out the cruel inflexible law of the wilderness that might 

makes right. 

“Told you so, pardner!” Abe exclaimed. “Only wanted strong 
measures. Mush on now, dogs, mush on!” 
The team too seemed to understand, and sprang forward 
joyously. Abe walked his fastest beside them. They did 
not waver from side to side; they made no effort to get 
quit of their harness, but simply pulled with a will as if 
they too knew that to-night they must camp at Tite Bur- 
cumbe’s. 

But with the dawn the wolves were there again—a 
little further off because the growing light made them 
more fearful even as it gave added confidence to the 

huskies. The ruffs on the dogs’ necks were rising 

ominously, and they were constantly watchful, snarling 
and growling threats. 

“They’re thar again—the cowardly devils, pardner,” 
said Abe. “But they wont come anigh in. the day- 
time, an’ the light’s a-comin’.” 

It was broadening every moment; and presently 
the landscape was red with the rising sun. The air 
was clear and bright; it was like looking through glass, 

so hard and clear-cut was every outline. The timber 
wolves were there, but they left the white trail and took 
refuge in the recesses of the woods. Abe stopped by a 
little frozen streamlet for the midday meal, and the 
wolves stopped too, just inside the belt of timber. Abe 
fingered more than once his revolver, but he did not 
use it. If it should so happen that anything stopped his 
reaching Tite Burcombe’s, those two cartridges might be more 
precious than untold gold. 

He was weary, and so were the dogs, for he had had no 
sleep to speak of the night before. The dogs were taking 
advantage of the halt to sleep, but he could 
not. It was fifteen miles to the half-breed’s, 
and he was making mental calculations as to 
how long he could allow himself to rest before 
he started sasas to reach there before the dark- 
ness overtook him. 

“Taint no use hidin’ up things, pardner,” 
he said. “I can’t get the fire up an’ the dogs 
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fed alone with the beasts rushin’ in every moment my back’s 
turned. It aint no use tryin’. ’Sides, I’m wantin’ some sleep.” 

He harnessed the dogs, and they left the main trail and went 
straight down the center of the stream. The going was good, and 
they put mile after mile behind them. But aiways in the shrubs 
and bushes and timber he could see the gray forms of the followers 
that were only waiting till the darkness should fall. 


HE sun that had risen so short a way above the horizon was 

moving to the west of south. It sank again just as the team 

turned the last bend of the stream whence he expected 

the half-breed’s hut to come into view. He knew it well. It stood 

on a little clearing, and he gave a cheery shout to let the in- 

mates know he was coming. No fear but he would be welcome; 
he shouted again, and then he lifted his eyes and—stopped still. 

Where was the log hut? His very heart stood still. There 
was the clearing; there was the smooth white snow in the gray. 
cold, colorless light of the coming night; but where was the hut? 
With the feeling strong upon him that he was in the clutches of 
some evil dream from which he must wake presently, he took 
courage and looked again. What was that gray pall that hung 
over the clearing? He rubbed his eyes—he must be mistaken. 
Surely this awful thing could not have come upon him. There had 
been a log hut like those he had left behind at Lockhart’s Crossing, 
but it was burned to the ground—burned recently. Still a square 
of glowing red coals where the walls had been outlined the black- 
ness where the roof had fallen in, and over all hung the cloud of 
smoke that had first caught his eye. He drew up close against 
the bank and saw there was no possible doubt about it: he had 
come five miles out of his way for this aid, and there was no aid 
to be had. 

“Pardner,” he said, and he tried too to keep the quiver out of 
his voice, “there aint no hut. Tite Burcombe’s been. burned out. 
There’s just four black posts an’ a heap o’ embers, and no more 
shelter than you’d get outer a wren’s egg. An’ pardner,”-—he 
wiped his forehead with his mitten, for in spite of the bitter cold 
the sweat was there,—‘“I aint got more’n two cartridges, an’ them 
timber wolves is along still.” He paused. ‘An’ pardner, I’m 
blamed if I’m not actooaly skeered.” 

Abe debated a moment. Should he camp here? But no, the 
wood-heap close against the cabin had shared its fate; most of 
the timber had been cleared away for some distance round, and 
though the wolves held off, for the moment, he felt this immunity 
could not last long. He must have plenty of firewood before 
he dared camp, and he pushed on to the denser timber half a 
mile farther on. 

The wolves followed him close. He unharnessed the dogs, 
hastily raked up the snow at the back of the sledge and then with 
an armful of twigs started a fire there and then before he had 
gathered enough fuel to last the night. 

“*Twont do to be without a fire, pardner, ’twont do nohow,” 
he confided to his silent companion. 

But fear had got Abe Facer. Once or twice it seemed to him 
he heard a shout, heard himself addressed in shrill tones in a 
voice that was shaking with fear, and he pulled himself together, 
shaking his troubled head. 
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hood close over his ears to shut out even fanciful sounds. 

It was now growing so dark that the wolves were mere smy; 
on the whiteness of the snow, but always in his ears was i at 
chorus of their howls as he brought armload after armload 
fir-branches. He heard again the weird call that had troubled bin 
the call of a terrified human voice, and it said: “Help! Help!” 
might, he felt, be an echo of his own thoughts, but so clear it 
that he stood stock still, dropped the fuel he was Carrying a 
pushed back his hood to hear better. : 

“Tite Burcombe!” His heart gave a wild bound. What wo 
not the half-breed’s stalwart arm be to him now, but then} 
knew that was not Tite Burcombe’s voice. It must be Lem 
then. Lenny would be a care, but any human companions 
would be a godsend, and he threw back his head and shouted: 

“Lenny! Where are you, Lenny?” 

“Here,” said a voice with a sob in it. “But I’m not Lenny’ 

He strode over to the tree, and for a moment his fear 
gone. 

“An’ who the dickens—” 

A little fur-clad figure was clambering down, and as it drone 
onto the snow and turned toward him with outstretched ha 
he gave a mighty shout of gladness. Here was a real living hum 
being, a woman, certainly, but alive—alive! 


“Lord!” he cried, and in his thankfulness he forgot to gp 


“T’ve got it bad, pardner, got it bad,” he said, and pulled) ] 
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to the dead man: it was this world for him now. ‘Lord, if 4’ beggar wit! 
gone on!” American 
He made a step forward and caught those outstretched hang lways lug 
and peering down beneath the fur of her hood, he saw befolliyer his Sc 
him the woman of his dreams, the woman he had thought mim He had 
away, the woman his heart yearned for, Tilly Lawson! as what | 
“Tilly!” he cried, and his voice broke in a sob as he drew Milind span a 
unresisting close against himself. “Tilly! Tilly, how'd you gin Buffalo 
here? ack mono 
n 

UT there was no time for explanations. Closer and ces romp 

the wolves were coming, and he whisked her down to &iBhoulder ai 

fire already leaping and dancing brightly and laid her domed shunte 

on his own lynx-skin. “Stay there!” he said. There was n0 ould neve 

mincing matters. “If I don’t get enough firewood, the pelo walk 
wolves’ll get us afore mornin’.” There w: 





























She scrambled up again then. 

“T’ll help.” 

He looked at the fragile little thing a moment, but the a 
was desperate. 

“Come on, then. 


nd this to 
lor many o! 
aired men 
ameron w 
Keep close to me.” 


ne wron, 

It was no easy task, but-the girl’s presence heartened him. Soy’) on 
by side they went into the forest; with his ax he hacked WHR Ope nich 
the heavier branches with feverish haste, and the girl gathetlMecorted or 
up the lighter. ha f-emptie 
“Let’s make a great heap and then take it to the camp,” Dipe that s: 
suggested, and he agreed. For the wolves were growing DOM “p)j. j. 
and bolder. The beasts kept making short, sharp rushes, O0€@iiyriter’s cra 
a time, mouths open, jaws foam-flecked, fangs showing; and @ No we ¢ 
by one he beat them off. But the pile of firewood so sorely hose happ 
was appreciably though slowly growing (Continued on page Wiiblessed day 
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Abe deliberately aimed into the thick of it. , . . . Now he had only two cartridges left; but the wolves were shrieking with pain and fighting among t 
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Wi ERHAPS you have heard of him: Captain Roderick ‘Ten minutes after 

hug Cameron, late of the British Royal Flying Corps; a canny _ the curtain went up, 
Scot, son of an American mother—that is to say, cham- those girls had 

> De pagne in a lean earthen jug. A handsome, éngaging ne ee and 

| Td @beggar with a double-jointed outlook upon life—Scotch caution and thegle soseg. ae 


merican recklessness. Funny, when you think of a Scot, you 
lways lug in the word canny. Well, Roderick was canny, when- 
befolyer his Scotch blood caught up with his American. 
it mig He had come to America as an inspector of airplanes; and he 
as what he called jolly well hated. A “boat” had to look as spic 
few Mind span as a phonograph-case. Some disgruntled superintendent 
YOU §@n Buffalo once asked Cameron why the British Government didn’t 
ack monocles on the port bows. 
Cameron limped slightly, and he seemed a bit awkward 


| cloaMvith his left arm. A stream of bullets through the 

to @Bhoulder and another stream through his right ankle Y 

T GOWad shunted him into the human discard. He “pe! ¥ 
no ould never fly again. The eagle had to learn - 


0 walk. 

There was a dash of red in his hair. 
nd this touch of color no doubt accounts 
or many of his amazing adventures. Red- 
aired men are generally full of whimsies. 
ameron was always doing the right thing at 
he wrong moment; and that’s adventure, if 
‘u'll stop long enough to analyze it. 

One night last September I ran across him in the 
feserted grill of the club. He was staring dreamily over a 
balf-emptied bottle of ginger-ale, and in his strong teeth was a 
pipe that smelled to heaven. 

“This is perfectly demned splendid!” he greeted, giving me 
miter’s cramp forthwith. 

No, we didn’t talk about the war. We spent an hour recalling 
hose happy days in England, the grouse and the salmon—the 























During a lull in which we filled our pipes afresh, I saw him smile 
easurably. Then he unbuttoned his tunic and drew forth the 
ost charming little white slipper I ever saw. 
“What in thunder have you been doing now?” I demanded. 
here did you get that?” 
“On the floor of one of your old bally motor vehicles. Cin- 
¢lia minus! What?” He balanced the slipper on his palm 
peculatively. “A proud little slipper—just the sort to walk 
et a man’s heart. I wonder!” 
“For the love o’ Mike, shoot it!” I cried. 

Shoot it? Oh, I see. Tell it. You Yankees still fuss me up, 
ng to follow. But this isn’t a war-story, y’ know—not directly, 
thing to do with spies and all that.” 

A love-story? All the better.” 

IT wonder!” he mused, returning the slipper to his pocket, 
where it left a noticeable bulge over his heart. 
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fA. LONESOME man (Cameron began) is always inviting a 
tail-spin. The lonesomer he is, the more curious he is; 
, and it’s curiosity that makes these air-pockets. A chap 
rant get chummy with these melancholy bartenders on ginger-ale. 
Honestly, now’! 

Last night—it was after dinner. I went up to the book-stall 
Something to read, when a dapper little man with a smart 
in his eye tapped my arm. 
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[MacIne it, old thing! Caught climbing in at the window—fine situ- 
ation, my word! The slipper? Ah, thereby hangs this engaging tale. 
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blessed days when a man’s actions and his money were his own! - 
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“Would you like a box at the Follies to-night?” he asked. 

“Top-hole!” I cried, starting to dig. Cash, y’ know. 

“Tut-tut!” The little man took out a card and scribbled some- 
thing on it, gave it to me, waved his hand and danced off. 

The astonishment on the clerk’s face gave me the idea that 
something very unusual had happened. ‘“Do you know who that 
was?” he said. 

“No.” 

“That’s the manager of the prettiest little chickens in all this 
broad land.” 

Chickens! I didn’t gather first off, y’ know, what the deuce 
a poultryman had to do with a stageful of show-girls. The clerk 
evidently saw my bewilderment, for he began to explain all about 
chickens and broilers and squabs, and all that. I say, you Yankees! 
There doesn’t seem to be elbow-room in the dictionary for you 
chaps. 

I took that box-seat, of course. I don’t suppose anyone can 
buy a seat in the front row. Family heirlooms, I should say, 
handed down from one generation to another. Well, when those 
ripping girls came out, I was lonesomer than-ever. If only I 
had known one of ’em, or if I had known some one who knew one 
of ’em! I couldn’t hunt up the manager, y’ know, or he would 
have written me down a bounder. Besides, I’m no frequent 
Johnny. Ten minutes after the curtain went up, those girls had 
spotted me and were talking me over among themselves.. And I 
not daring to pass a smile, y’ know! I suddenly woke up to what 
had happened. The manager had been generous for two reasons, 
one of ’em being a little show for the girls. 

You know how I hate to be in the limelight. .I began to get 
demned. fussy, looked about the orchestra, y’ know, making be- 
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lieve I was hunting for some one. The aisle seat nearest me in 
the front row was vacant. - I wondered if I could obtain that seat. 
Where I was was devilish embarrassing. In time I had to look 
back at the stage, trying deuced hard to appear blasé and making 
a rotten job of it. Suddenly I noticed the show-girl at my end. 
I say, old dear, but I got a shock. No, no—I didn’t know her; 
but dash it, I'd have given ten years’ pay for the privilege. Stun- 
ning! Rather small, black-haired and black-eyed—a Persian 
peach of a lassie, a real beauty! A fine face, for the make-up 
didn’t spoil it. 

Y’ know how you pick out some one on the stage and follow 
through? Well, I began to watch her, for she was the only girl 
who didn’t watch me. Presently I noticed that she moved about, 
danced, sang, laughed, with the most patent mechanicalness. She 
was a mannikin. Once I caught her face in repose and was struck 
by the suppressed tragedy of it. She went through her frivol as 
if suffering from shell-shock. She began to get on my nerves, 
which are still jumpy, y’ know. I switched and tried to get in- 
terested in the black-face comedian. 


The next time I looked at that girl, I leaned forward. By Jove, 


she had come to life suddenly, and she was smiling rapturously at 
that erstwhile vacant aisle seat. 
He was in khaki. 

I also noticed that the whole atmosphere on the stage had 
They no 


The tardy Johnny had arrived. 


subtly undergone a change—among those girls, anyhow. 
longer watched the 
conductor; their 
glances were di- 
vided between the 
girl and that chap 
in khaki. When I 
got a fair look at 
him, my word, I 
withdrew the 
“Johnny.” He was 
about the  hand- 
somest boy I ever 
laid eyes on. 

I saw by his 
sleeve that he was 
an officer in the 
aviation; so that 
put me on his side. 
You’ve had to 
live clean, y’ know, 
to ride the air in 
a cranky bus. The 
lucky young beg- 


gar! He was go- 
ing over, and I’m 
left behind with 


the human junk. 
Having crawled 
over No Man’s 
Land a few times 
before I went into 
the R. F. C., my 
sense of observa- 
tion has been 
greatly improved. 
I got the hang of 
the affair at once. 
The _ black-eyed 
beauty was 
mad over him, and 
he was about to 
sail for France, 
with about five 
chances in a hun- 
dred of ever com- 


ing back. Ah, I 
know that game— 
rather! 


Between acts I 
scrutinized him. 
He sat perfectly 
rigid in his seat, 
his arms folded 
tightly across his 
chest. He never 
turned his head, 





A young woman, dainty as a Fragonard or a Watteau, and swathed up like a mummy in one of the furniture-sheets ! 
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but stared straight at the curtain—oné spot on it. Yo 
more than twenty-three; a profile I’m more or less familigy »: 
I'll explain. Familiar, because I never saw it that it did Hot } 
long to a reckless, devil-may-care spirit—proud and hawky, “f 
you gather? 

Honestly, now, I began to see an undercurrent of real traged 
in this young chap’s stony attitude. On his way to Franee wid 
but five chances in a hundred of ever coming out; and the bk 
eyed beauty fluttering about with a mad gayety no theatrical mes 
ager could have bought, her great eyes sending magic flads 
across the lights, and that boy sitting there like a snoweimas 
But I could see. Not once did he take his eyes off her. Hey 
literally eating her up. Fact! 

The slipper? Oh, I’m jogging along toward that. Suddenly Thy 
pened to notice a bruise under the chap’s right eye. Knuckle 
a fine left-hand jab, if ever I saw one. However, he never pai 
it the slightest attention; and it was fresh. A shindy, som 
where, and it had delayed him. 

When the curtain went down on the finale, I saw our ayigy 
chap spring to his feet and plow up the aisle. He was in gy) 
hurry that he was downright rude. Soon his beautiful hawky py 
file vanished, and I came back to earth. 

I say, what a rummy old top'it is! Fancy me stumbling upp 
that slipper! A little white slipper, no bigger than my hand, jig 
as thistledown—a proud and patriotic little slipper. But gg 
stumble on if? 
rather faficy Ty 
positively ed 
it. Fact! Ts 
how the deuce 
you roll those m 
ten “makings,” g 
you Yankees ¢ 
‘em? I’ve wast 
t w Oo _ cannistel 
since Tuesda 
week trying j 
learn. Well, nev 
mind. Wheres 
IP Oh, yes—th 
slipper, a love of 
slipper! Marralig 
there’s a lot ¢ 
juice in the @ 
orange yet. 

I followed t 
crowd to i 
street, disgruntled 
It was all I cod 
do to resist golf 
around tof 
stage entrance i 
watch the meeting 
But I couldnté 
that, y’ 
Demned 
nence. 

“Taxicab, sit! 

Honestly, n0 
the chap lookedy 
into my faces 
wistfully @ 
pleadingly that 
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wondered why! 
hadn’t tapped ® 
for a_ shilling | 
buy bread for 
wife and ele 
starving  childrel 





But as I was wall 
ing a taxi, Io 
ded and _ followt 
him to the curb | 
was determined! 
go to some rem 
rant where thet 
be plenty of pia 
women and@ 
of tum-ti-tum! 
sic. I cant® 
yet in the 
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“Donny,” said the sister, “you will lose everything you have if you go on with this.” 


»demned hotel I still can’t help waiting for the whiz- 
bangs. 
I got into the cab. The driver didn’t bother to ask me where 
I wanted to go, but started off for all the world as if the end of the 
war depended upon his getting somewhere on a given minute. 
Nearly dislocated my bally shoulder. I looked the cab over, and 
it struck me as rather luxurious for a public vehicle. There was 
some withered violets in a glass vase, and a nice woolly steamer- 

. I was reaching for the speaking-tube, when I saw something 
white on the floor. I stooped. It was the slipper. I began to 
feel cosy at once, I was that infernally lonesome. 

I pressed the button to the door-light and looked the slipper 
over. I got a faint whiff of benzine and violet sachet. Been to 
the cleaner’s.. Ripping little patriot. And inside the slipper was 
the lady’s name and address. On my word of honor! Let you 
see? Well, rather not! 

I'm an idiot, of course. Never denied it. Who but a bally idiot 
would have ordered the chauffeur to proceed at once to the 
address in that slipper? Wanted an adventure, and here it was. 
Remember, I was lonesome. Maybe she’d be pretty. No old 
woman ever wore such a slipper. I forgot it was near midnight. 
We turned into a side-street and went off in a westerly direc- 
tion. By and by I saw the River. We stopped before a fine 
Mansion with a grille at the side and a bit of lawn. I under- 
stood. The slipper belonged to a princess of some reigning Amer- 
ican house. Imagine it, old thing! 

I got out, tingling. I could see no lights in the windows. All 
gone to bed. But I was filled with the sense of mischief. Rather! 
Wake ’em up, y’ know, and hand ’em the slipper. As I started 
for the door, the chauffeur laid his hand on my arm. 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“What?” For I hadn’t paid him yet. 

“Yes sir. I picked you out because you were an officer and a 
gentleman.”’ 

“Well, I'll be—” But I didn’t finish. 

“T left the slipper there, hoping you'd do just as you did, sir. 
‘was- going to drive you here anyhow. But if you found the 
slipper, it would be better than explaining. Besides. I can’t ex- 

; and I can’t goin. I’ve given my word. To-morrow I’ll be 
ting another job for my part in this game. But I gave my 
Word. And I love them both, sir. It wont do any good to ring 


rooms. 
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“Ann,” he answered, “this lady has done me the honor to accept my name.” 

the bell. No one will answer. But you'll find the third window 
open, sir. Thank you.” 

He then went back to his seat—dashed back—and sailed away, 
leaving me on the curb, stymied. I stared at the slipper, at the 
blank windows, at the vanishing cab. I was half a mind to toss 
the slipper over the grille and go on; but dem it, I just couldn't. 
Something was wrong inside the house. But how the deuce was 
I to get over that grille, with all those motors shooting past? 
Some one would see me and report to the police. Why didn’t I 
report to the police? Oh, rot! You have to go through with some 
things, y’ know. But if I was caught, I’d be in a bally pickle, 
with the Embassy on top of me. Fine situation—my word! 

I made a running jump, scrambled over the spear-heads—nerv- 
ous energy, I suspect—and dropped on the lawn inside. I found 
the third window open, and I crawled into the house, feeling as 
many scoundrels as a cat has lives. 

I stood perfectly still for a few moments, listening intently. I 
thought I heard something, but wasn’t sure. 

The street light, coming in obliquely, gave me a dim outline of 
the room. All the furniture was under sheets. I lighted a taper. 
The room was a magnificent library. I caught a glint of metal at 
one side of the fireplace, and my spine wrinkled. A wall-safe 
door stood wide open. I saw it all clearly. I had been neatly 
gulled. Trapped! The Bobbies would be along before I could 
get out. I was in the rankest sort of a funk, and was making a 
bee-line for the window, when I heard a sound. It was a low 
moan. I struck another taper and stepped gingerly toward the 
lounge which faced the fireplace. I leaned over the back and 
looked down. Ever paralyzed? I mean, when you suddenly lose 
all sense of time and place and action? I had this happen to me 
once before; hence the crooked shoulder and the funky ankle. 
What I gazed upon would have paralyzed any duffer not ninety- 
nine years old! 

First off, I saw the most extraordinary blue eyes, burning with 
fierceness; and they looked up into mine with absolute fearless- 
ness. A young woman, dainty as a Fragonard or a Watteau, and 
swathed up like a mummy in one of the furniture sheets! Only 
her head was free. But there was a heavy silk handkerchief over } 
her mouth. I was knocked galley west! 

I know. ‘You look as if you thought I was making this up as 
I went along. You'll have to take Rod Cameron’s word for it. 
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I understood that chauffeur now—at least a part of him. He 
had picked me out to rescue the young lady. But why the deuce 
hadn’t he rescued her himself? 

The room went dark. My match had gone out. I struck an- 
other and blundered about, searching for the light-switch. I 
found it and turned the key. Bang! they went on—lights along 
the molding, lights in the reading-lamps, lights in the chandelier, 
fair blinding. I rushed over to the lounge and liberated the girl. 


HE wasn’t very lively at first. She rubbed her arms, took a 
few steps gingerly and then steadied herself with a chair-top. 
Then she turned and critically inspected me. Critically is the 

word, dash i! I might have been an unusual advertisement on a 
hoarding. 

“Who are you and how did you get in?” she demanded. Her 
voice was level and unexcited. Imagine, old top! She didn’t 
clasp her lily-white hands and say: “Oh, thank you, Mr. Hero; 
you have saved me!”” No. She wanted facts. 

‘My name is Cameron,” I said with what dignity I had ieft. 
“IT came to return a slipper I found.” 

“Oh! But I heard no bell.” 

“T came in by the window.” 

“You—what?” 

“Yes. Somehow I rather fancied things were a bit off here, y’ 
know; so I topped the grille, opened that window and came in. 
In fact, I rather suspect your chauffeur brought me here on pur- 
pose.” It’s the only way: carry it off with a good face. 

“Rollins! I see. A bit conscience-stricken, I imagine, over 
this night’s work. No matter! You are welcome. You have the 
air of a gentleman.” 

I bowed. My brain was about as workable as so much rice and 
curry. She stared at me hard; and my word, but she had 
an eye. 

“You are an Englishman!” 

“T have that honor.” 

More scrutiny! I was like a bug on a pin. Understand me, 
her voice was calm, but Lord love you, there were a pair of 
volcanoes behind her eyes. 

“T see you carry two crosses, if I read that strip of ribbon cor- 
rectly—the V. C. and the French Cross of War.” 

I bowed again. There wasn’t anything for me to say, y’ know. 
My nerves were beginning to jump. I was waiting for that 
demmed door-bell to ring. The Bobbies, y’ know. 

Presently her gaze left me, traveled along the wall and stopped 
at the wall-safe. Her slender body quivered. She ran with a 
limp (due to the lack of one slipper) to the safe and explored it. 
Evidently she did not find what she sought, for she whirled with a 
gesture which would have excited Nazimova’s envy. Demned 
little spitfire! 

“T have been betrayed!’ she said; and there was a human hote 
in her voice, a break that hinted of tears. Brown hair, skin like 
Roman gold, out-doorsy sort. Oh, yes—deuced kissable, if you 
want to press the point. 

Well, after this flare-up, she wilted, leaned against the wall with 
her forehead on her arm. She appeared so forlorn that I wanted 
dreadfully to console her. But I stood where I was, silent. By 
and by she broke away from the wall and turned toward me— 
with a smile! Bowled me over. Wasn’t ready for it, y’ know. 

“T am in trouble.” she said. “Will you help.me?” 

“Command me,” I said, without a quiver of an eyelash. Dear 
Lord knew what she had in store for me. 

“Wait here, then—Captain?” 

“Captain Cameron, absolutely at your service, Miss Sheldon.” 

“Sheldon? How did you learn my name?” 

“It was written in your slipper.” 

“But I might be one of the maids.” 

I laughed; and dash it, she seemed rather pleased. 

“T am glad Rollins came to you. I'll take the slipper.” 

“As you Americans say, findings is keepings.” 

“What? You refuse to return it?” 

“Habit! I’m souvenir mad—helmets and buckles with Gott mit 
ums on ’em, and German cheeses, which are good, and all that.” 

“T see.” She eyed me oddly. Those wonder eyes of hers 
bored me through and through; and curiously, I thought what a 
poor, futile job it would be to come home late, tipsy, to a wife 
like this and tell her you’d been sitting up with a sick friend. 
Mind you, bodily she was a Watteau; but there was the fire of 
paladins in her heart.. “Very well!” she said. ‘We'll discuss the 
slipper later. Just now I am in a tremendous hurry. I am going 
upstairs for shoes. Please wait here. You may smoke.” 

A moment later I heard her in the hall telephoning. Her 


The Slippe 


tones were crisp. She was laying down a verbal barrage of som 
sort. 

*Pon my soul, I needed a smoke. So I tried to rol! one of your 
bally “makings” and was getting along famously, when }; 
went the doorbell; and I peppered the rug with tobacco. It wa 
a violent ring, full of business. The Bobbies! Oh, I knew why 
would happen. If the girl wasn’t Miss Sheldon, then I was in fy, 
a devil of a shindy. 

Felt as though I had lost control and was making a tail-spin— 
faint feeling in the tummy. Of course I didn’t answer the be 
I wasn’t a doorman or a butler, y’ know. Presently the rack 
ceased, and I sighed with relief. I was in the act of sitting dow 
on the lounge, when I heard a scraping noise and a thud be. 
hind me. 

“Put up your hands!” 

I put them up, turning. The Bobby approached, a fat auto. 
matic in his hand; and he handled it as if he knew what it was 
for. 

“Fa! 
you climb the grille. 
lights.” 

“T say, have a little patience. Don’t be hasty.” 

“Can the chatter!” he roared back at me. “And masquerading 
as a British officer, too!” 

“Suppose we wait until Miss Sheldon comes down?” 

The Bobby laughed. “‘Nothing doing, Handsome-Is. The 
family are all out at the Long Island estate yet.” 

“But I say, Miss Sheldon is upstairs, y’ know!” 

“Why didn’t you answer my ring, then?”’ 

“I was busy rolling a cigarette. Better be calm until Miss 
Sheldon comes down. Know her by sight?” 

“Sure! This is my beat.” 

“Tall, statuesque blonde?” 

“Not in a million years! Miss Sheldon wears no peroxide in 
hers.” ; 

“Thank you, Mr. Lanigan,” said a voice from the doorway. 

My Bobby slowly lowered his blunderbus, and I dropped my 
hands. 

“What is the trouble?” 

“Why, this man here was seen climbing over the grille, Miss 
Sheldon.” 

“T’m glad he did. What has taken place to-night is all in the 
family, Mr. Lanigan.” 

“But that safe!” 

“Good gracious!” She ran to the safe and shut the door. 4 
forgot to shut it. I came into town for an old emerald ring of 
my mother’s. Are you ready, Captain?” 

“Yes, Miss Sheldon.” 

Clouds? A blank wall of ’em, my word, and no compass. The 
safe had been robbed. But why did she try to cover it up? 


IGHLY befogged, the Bobhy followed us to the door. On 
the steps were two more minions of the law. Miss Shel 
don had to explain again, and finally the trio made off. 

“T say, I’ll wager the beggars think we’re eloping!” 

She didn’t reply, for she was already hastening to the curb, 
where a heavy roadster was rolling up. My friend the chauffeur 
stepped out briskly and saluted. 

“Rollins, you may come for your check in the morning. How 
dared you?” 

“T have already resigned, miss. 
gave my word to your brother.” 

“And probably have helped to ruin him!” She sprang into the 
wheel-seat, and I slumped into the passenger. Whizz! We wert 
off. And as Kipling says, I trusted to the luck of the British 
Army. “Captain,” she began, “all this mystery will be explained 
to you on the way out. I am perfectly capable of handling the 
car, but I need a witness to my protests.” 

“Command me.” 

“T like the way you say that.” She took a corner. 
how you happened to come with Rollins.” 

I told her briefly, between bumps; for we were riding on the 
springs. After that there was silence until we made Broadwaf, 

“I’m afraid I shall be too late. I am trying to save my brother 
from the culminating folly of his life.” 

“The wrong girl! TI see.” 

I observed by the way she was holding her head that she we 
pretty well fed up on the affair. Y’ know how they hold thet) 
chins when they are jamming back the tears. 

“Ever since we were children, I’ve tried to guard him. I a 
only two years older. He’s the dearest (Continued on page 86) 


Wall-safe stuff, huh? Fine work! Auto reported seeing 
But you've got a gall to leave on thes 
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I’m dreadfully sorry; but! 


“Tell me 
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By WALTER 
PRICHARD 


EATON 


E was called Lame Peter when 

he first came to the office, a _ 

lank, pale lad of sixteen, to™ 

distinguish him from another 
Peter already there; and the name stuck, 
long after the other Peter had faded from 
memory. Lame Peter was not an ordinary office-boy. He 
Was ambitious, obliging, intelligent, with a genius for mathe- 
Matics. But if he had not been so obliging, this last fact 
would never have been discovered, even, perhaps, by himself. 

Lame Peter at first had a desk in a corner of the reception- 
toom, where his companion was a magnificent creature in a field 
Marshal’s uniform, named James O’Brien, whose important office 
i was to throw out his chest and cranks and peddlers, and open 
Wide the gates to bank presidents and other financial magnates. 
Lame Peter took the cards of visitors and carried them to their 
destination, swinging along lightly on his sound leg and making 
a slight tap with the thick sole of the boot on his short one. He 
also received and distributed the mail. It wasn’t long before his 
good nature and his gentle smile brought upon him all sorts of 
requests: “Get this mailed for me, will you?” “Have this package 
done up for me, that’s a good boy!” “Could you get some stamps 
for these letters? I’m all out. I'll settle with you to-morrow.” 
And so on. 

At first Lame Peter carried the stamp-accounts with various 
men and women in his head, but soon that got too complicated 
and so he resorted to bookkeeping. His system was truly remark- 
able for its compactness and accuracy. More and more he was 

ded on, until the distribution of office supplies was put 
under his charge, and he became something of a person, though 
he was still Lame Peter to everybody. 

he day one of the vice presidents chanced to see him at work 
om his account-book and asked to examine it. The upshot was that 

‘International Trading Corporation sent Peter Bailey to a vo- 

night school to fit him to enter the auditor’s department. 
To say that Peter was proud and flattered would be to put it 
. He tap-tapped down the corridors telling his friends the 


bod News—and he had friends in every department—and lingering. 
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S) longest in the big room occupied by 

the stenographers. He lingered here for 

¥ Estelle Haley to come back from lunch, 

so he could tell her. To shine in Es- 

telle’s eyes was at once the most desir- 

able and the most difficult thing he knew. 

Estelle was a year Lame Peter’s 

junior—Peter was now nineteen,—but 

she was a full-fledged stenographer and 

the office pet, so far as such an office 

allowed itself to indulge in anything 

so human. Estelle was pert, but not 

too pert with the wrong person. That 

was the secret of her success—that and 

her youth and good looks. She lived 

with a married sister who, the office gathered 

from her conversation, possessed “a car” 

which Estelle, again the office gathered, drove 

all day Sunday through Westchester, at forty 

miles an hour, past ranks of admiring traffic 

police. She wore truly gorgeous raiment, 

and on the whole she should have been rather 

ridiculous—only she wasn’t. A gleam of fun, 

a hint of romantic aspiration in her Celtic blue 

eyes, a naive zest of living and a good-natured 

proficiency in her work saved her. And to 

Lame Peter, whose own dark eyes were those of 

a poet and dreamer, for all his skill at figures, she was the “not 
impossible she” of his dreams. 

But when he told her what had happened to him, she didn’t 
appear in the least impressed. 

“°S that so?” said she. “y..en they going to make you a 
vice president?” 

Lame Peter’s thin, sensitive face showed his hurt, and she 
quickly healed him with a smile. “You can’t take a joke, can 
you?” she said. 

“Not from you,” he answered tensely. 

“Don’t be silly, Peter,” she said quickly, and turned away lest 
she wound him again. She could never forget that he was a 
lame office-boy—and yet she could so easily forget the affliction 
when it came to making a retort. Estelle didn’t like people— 
especially men—whom you had to spare. Her little, adventurous 
soul yearned for unsparing give and take. Just at present her 
greatest joy was taking dictation from the young Yale graduate 
who had come into the office. He “jollied” her, and she knew 
he liked to have her “come back.” He was big and strong, and 
Estelle was always picturing him as the hero in the movies she saw. 

Poor Peter walked away crestfallen. But that didn’t interfere 
with his studies. He was not that sort. With a concentration 
seldom seen in the completely healthy man, Lame Peter studied 
scientific accounting for a year, and on the triumphant comple- 
tion of his course was promoted to the auditing department and 
became Mr. Bailey to the office-boys, and gradually to most 
other people in the office, except the older heads of departments, 
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But he continued “Peter” to Estelle. She alone refused to take visitors; in the at first gradual but increasingly = 
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; his promotion seriously. rapid disappearance of the younger men (Estelle’s ) idly de 
i “T can't—I just can't,” she told him, laughing, one noon. “When Yale man went first of all, to return for an hour \~, } es | 
' anybody calls you Mr. Bailey, I want to snicker.” in a lieutenant’s uniform, which so set the stenog- Tie par boy 
“But I don’t want you to call me Mr. Bailey,” said Peter raphy room to buzzing that it didn’t quiet down the . a the radiate 
solemnly. “I’d rather hear you call me Peter than any music I _ rest of the afternoon); in the rising number ) se insight 
; know. Only it’s kind of rough when I’m giving orders about and importance of women in nearly all de- yg familiarity 
; the files to hear you snickering. It—it don’t help me get along partments; even in the sudden dramatic in- \O“ ( @ Tat 
on the job.” terest assumed by the prosaic harbor— >_<“ //Z,2\% ; 
“Oh, Mr. Bailey, I’m so sorry to interfere with your discipline!” where the dirty, zebra-striped tramps SS -Z 
' cried Estelle. “But I just can’t help finding it funny.” and liners sneaked in whispering of ~~ 2% *<: 
' “So I gather. I suppose you’d find it funny if I invited you their hide-and-seek with death, or SS &) 
' to go to a show with me to-night?” the camouflaged transports sneaked = 
He blurted this out, red-faced, for he had never dared ask such Out loaded with our precious 
a favor before. Indeed, his salary had never permitted it. youth embarked on a crusade for 
: Estelle looked at him slowly, with some honest surprise on her 2 ideal. Once, from_the lofty 
face. Then she shook her head. windows of the I. T. C. not a 
“Tt’ll be a good one,” he pleaded. “Regular show—not the face peered at the prosaic har- 
movies.” bor. Now the word “trans- 
Again she shook her head—soberly, for her. “No, Peter,” she port” or “convoy” brought 
answered. “It wouldn’t be fair. You take some other girl to ‘ifty faces to the windows 
spend your new thirty-five per on. You and I aint cut on the with a rush, and a thrill 
same pattern.” went through the offices, 
“Well, of course, they snipped too much off one leg of my from the oak-paneled 
pattern—” he began. room of the president, 
i “Oh, I don’t mean that, Peter!” she exclaimed, laying her ‘© the corner of the 
hand impulsively on his arm. “You know I don’t. - But you like cerry. 
figures and accounts and those books of travel you’re always a= 
reading, and I like new hats and going forty miles an hour and 467% 
movie shows, and—well, you know.’’. 
| “Yes, I know,” said Peter sadly. Then he brightened. “But 
{ we can go to a movie, if you want.” charitabl 
; She shook her head a third time. “I guess you itable 
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don’t quite know,” she said. “If you really could triumph 0 


know, I’d go with you.” 


And she left Peter to ponder this cryptic remark. « “ “ 
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America entered the war. That tre- £ . SSUES 4 = 4 NDT: VEGA » a And her 

i mendous event was soon reflected ; “Of cou: 
' in the little world of the I. T. C. To Lam 


offices, in a hundred different 
ways—in the character of busi- 
ness transacted, with the conse- 
\ quent new administrative prob- 
lems; in the rush and hurry; in 
the increased stream of foreign 
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To Lame Peter the war brought new and addelMited for 

responsibilities, and his capacities expanded to mMeBhew classi 


\-{ them. His salary was twice increased in less thal SiRurprised } 
} year. But he was not happy. He had registered, ag «jy d 
claimed ne exemption. Indeed, he had pleaded with ®J «yp. y 
kindly young lawyer on the board to find some place {iWork her 
him in the service, but his lameness was an insuperablelp, the be 
obstacle. Once he tried to enlist, assuring the sergealll® Peter’. 
that he could walk as well as the next man. The sergealbot red an 
wasn’t gruff. Indeed, he slapped Lame Peter on the baci jaw su 
and cried out: ‘Now, here’s a guy who’s got the rel When FE 
stuff! You men with two good legs better take a l00Mhad and p 
at him!” hant smile 
But the sergeant wouldn’t even pass Peter alo “yoy 1, 
for an examination. Thére might have been Gove “Oh, go 
ment jobs for Lame Peter, but it was active ServiQ RP] have a 
he wanted, and a uniform. When the drums throbbelfioy ready 
on the streets and he heard that indescribable, sw “of cou 
ing thud-thud, thud-thud of marching feet, Lame Pl@ I Prom 9 
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pt had to turn away and pound his short leg hard 0 M8MMto rattle , 
il pavement till it hurt, in sheer anger at fate. MMrithout a 
% any of the younger employees, especially the college 3% “Throw 
te dropped in at the office in their uniforms, he avoided OMiMttied sy 
i tact with them. Peter was preéminently a peaceful person, g¢™5 “] 

s Z with never before in his life a desire to fight; yet the coms ith a fine 
Bt 2 , As . ness that he had to be a slacker, a rae Se oes rankled The girl 
PP) - " i i i - miseraDie. ; | 
We. Tinse might have boon Govemsntat jobo fer Lame Peter, bet 2 wee ative wounded his pride, his self-respect, and made him : face. 
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By Walter Prichard Eaton 


Nor was the situation relieved any by Estelle’s attitude. She 
rapidly developed a passion for the military. She knew the 
uniforms of every nation, and the insignia of every rank. A 
small boy could no more swiftly tell you the make of a motor by 
the radiator or the hub-caps than she the grade of an officer by 
his insignia. Where she had before treated Peter with bantering 
familiarity, she now treated him, he felt, with a kind of indifferent 
contempt, because he was not in a uniform. She talked to him, 
when at all, about her “friends in the service.” She was, he 

thered, busily engaged in war-work, carrying a knitting-bag 
p which contained a perpetually unfinished sock and several 
is photographs of youths in khaki. She also dropped remarks 

Y about her service club, where she labored two or three 

evenings a week, though a fellow-stenographer was un- 


charitable enough to inquire if one-stepping 
with soldiers was absolutely essential to the 
triumph of the Allied cause. 
“You bet it is!” Estelle retorted with spirit. 
If our boys aint got more pep after they’ve danced 
with me, nothing’ll give it to ’em.” 
And her eyes shone. 
“Of course, you don’t enjoy it,” was the other’s unfair retort. 
To Lame Peter, who was giving his evenings to Liberty Bond 
labulation in ‘the office of the bank downstairs, the gay image 
Estelle one-stepping with strange soldiers, brown and strong 
from their training-camps, was a picture from a strange, un- 
mown, rather disturbing world! It didn’t seem quite right that 
she should do it—other girls, yes, but not Estelle with her shining 
es, the little, cold, scornful goddess who wanted no worship 
from such as he. Life sat heavily upon Lame Peter. There 
seemed less chance than ever that he could find a way to her in- 
est, let alone her affections. 
Poor Peter may have been innocent enough to suppose that he 


“ead kept his secret to himself, but of course he hadn’t. It 


would have taken a shrewder and older man than he to keep 
secret in the stenography room. So one day when he 

sked for a stenographer for the morning, to take down a 
new classified list of credits, Miss Irwin, who was in charge, 
urprised him by saying: “I’ll send Estelle.” 

“I—I don’t want Estelle,” he stammered. 

“Yes, you do,” she smiled. “And let me give you a tip, Peter. 
Work her hard, call her down if she makes a slip, browbeat her. 

the boss for once—it’ll do her good.” 

Peter’s large dark eyes opened wider with astonishment. He 
pot red and embarrassed. But as he left, his eyes narrowed and 
is jaw suddenly set. 

nm Estelle came to his desk in the auditing department with 
pad and pencil in her hand, and on her face a quizzical and de- 
pant smile, Peter gestured brusquely to a chair. 
“You might say good morning,” she complained. 

, g00d morning,” he answered, not daring to look at her. 
T have a long list to give you, and it has to be hurried. Are 
you Teady ?” 

‘Of course I’m ready, Peter,” said she, a little puzzled. 

From a mass of notes, files and data on his desk Peter began 
@ rattle off, monotonously, mechanically, the names and figures 
Mout a break. At last Estelle gave a little scream. 
tow out your clutch a minute and let the engine cool,” she 
med. “What do you think I am?” 

‘T ht you were a stenographer, Miss Haley,” said Peter 
Mia fine attempt at reproving dignity. 
pene gitl leaned forward and down till she managed to look into 
» ace. Then she made a moue at him. 
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“You guessed right the very first time, Mr. Bailey,” said she. 
“Tam. But I’m not a twin-six engine, with the spark advanced. 
Get me?” 

“When you are thoroughly rested, we will proceed,” said Peter. 

Estelle gritted her teeth. All right—she’d show him! Her 
pencil flew, and not another word did she utter. But somebody 
rushed to a window presently, crying “Convoy!” and instinctively 
she sprang up with the rest. 

“Sit down!” said Peter. 
dow.” 

She flashed a look at him, opened her mouth, closed it again, 
biting her lip, then sat down and went on in silence. Peter him- 
self grew penitent as he read off the names and figures rapidly, 
endlessly. But he stuck it out, and so did she. Finally he 
reached the end. 

“That’s all!” he said curtly. 

“Quite sure?” 

“Quite. 


“Our work is here, not at the win- 


Please have the list typed before you leave 
to-night.” 

“Tt will be!” she answered, rising. 
“You’re such a hard driver, it’s a pity 
you aren’t a captain, at the very least, 
Mr. Bailey. But maybe it’s easier to 
give orders to a little stenog.” 

And she flounced out of the room. 
Peter sat staring hopelessly at his 
desk. His experiment was a 
ghastly failure, and her words, 
too, had cut him cruelly. He 
limped more than usual as he 
went to lunch. 

He returned ahead of time; and 
even as he stepped out of the elevator, 
he heard strange sounds coming from the 

entrance reception-room of thé offices. 

Hastening across the marble floor, he 

stepped through the double doors and 

around the great carved screen, onto 

the thick red carpet; and he saw a 

big figure in khaki, a young man with 


a small black moustache and dark eyes, apparently calling down 
the curses of heaven upon Estelle’s fair head and best straw hat. 
His language was unintelligible, but his tone and gesture were 
plain enough. One arm was raised, almost as if he were about to 
strike the little figure cowering in the grasp of his other hand and 
looking wildly around. 

All this Lame Peter saw in a flash, while the room went red 
before his eyes, and then he launched himself on the offender. 
His weight was fifty pounds less than the other man’s, but the 
impact was sufficient to break his rough grasp of Estelle’s arm and 
knock him to one side. But he turned like a flash as Peter was 
about to strike him, and grabbed the boy’s wrist with the grip of 
a vise. Then with his right arm, he cuffed Peter roughly but with- 
out using his fist. Peter reeled away some distance, but as soon as 
his good leg got a grip on the carpet, he sprang back with a hoarse 
snarl and grabbed the big man around the middle, striving to drag 
him to the door. 

Peter had not heard Estelle scream, and he scarcely felt the 
soldier’s fingers sink into his arm-muscles, to break his grip. The 
nervous fury of his attack, however, had now angered his op- 
ponent, who was about to strike him loose when two men sprang 
in from the elevator, and the field marshal arrived on the run 
from his luncheon in the distant coat-room. ‘The soldier was 
ejected summarily, and only his uniform saved him from the 
police. 
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Lame Peter, his eyes still blazing, his coat and 
collar awry, sprang to Estelle’s side and cried: “Did 
he hurt you?” 

“No,” she said, rubbing her arm reflectively. “No, 
not much.” She looked into Peter’s face. “You— 
you've got sand, all right, Peter. I was nasty this morning—for- 
give me. Now I got to beat it for my room. I s’pose I'll lose 
my job for this.” 

But before she could go, the rest of the little party had returned 
from the elevater. 

“What’s the meaning of this rumpus?” one of the men, the 
assistant to the secretary, demanded, looking both at Peter and 
Estelle. 

“T came in and found him grabbing hold of her,” said Peter, 
still breathless, “and talking fierce in some foreign language, with 
his right hand raised up, and I sailed into him.” 

“He’s an Italian,” said Estelle in a low voice. 
at my service-club. He’s—he’s awful impetuous. 
know how he found I worked here, honest I don’t.” 

“TImpetuous is good!” the man smiled. ‘And he’s no Italian, 
my girl. He’s a Hungarian.” 

“A—a what?” cried Estelle. “Lord, what’ll he do to me?” 

“He sha’n’t do anything!” Peter exclaimed, carried out of him- 
self, and standing close to her. 

The men smiled, and one of them beckoned to Miss Irwin, 
who was passing the door. 

“You trot along with Miss Irwin now and tell her your 
troubles,” he said. “And hereafter stick to boys who aren’t 
quite so impetuous, and speak U. S. A.—like Peter.” 

But if she heard the “like Peter,” she gave no sign. Peter 
didn’t hear it. He was limping out beside her, with the head 
stenographer on the other side. He was still breathless, and 
trembled now at the knees. Yet he felt a strange exaltation. 

In the rest-room Estelle rubbed her sore arm and poured out 
her story. She had met the man at the service-club where she 
helped. He talked pretty good English when he wasn’t so ex- 
cited. She made a hit with him, all right, and he danced some- 
thing grand. Then he asked her to go to dinner with him, and she 
went. Well, why shouldn’t she? He was waiting for his trans- 
port to take him across, and it wasn’t much to do for him, was 
it? Besides, it was fun. Yes, she went twice with him—well, 
maybe three times—and to a movie-show afterwards. And then 
he—well, he got too—too impetuous. (Estelle seemed enamored 
of the word.) But for a moment she sat close to the older 
woman, and her color flamed, and she would not look at Peter. 

So of course she just cut him right out—told him nix, nothing 
doing any more. She wouldn’t go with him last night—cut out 
the club too, for the first time, for fear he’d be there looking for 
her. How’d he know where she worked? Well, he snatched her 
bag one night and looked at everything in it before he’d give it 
back—the fresh! She never let him go all the way home with 
her—once he tried to follow, but she shook him in the subway 
crowds. And she thought he was an Italian, and now he was a 
Hungarian, and he’d probably follow her and get her into all 
sorts of trouble! Maybe he was a spy! 

“Nonsense!” said Miss Irwin sharply. 
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go home with you if you're afraid. But I 
don’t yet quite understand why you allowed 
this stranger—this very impetuous foreigner— | 
to take you about, just because he was a soldier. — 
It seems a little queer to me.” C 

Estelle sat up, looking straight before her. 
“Does it?” she said. ‘Well, maybe you and I 
aint cut on the same pattern. It wasn’t just because 
he was a soldier. Other soldiers would take me to 
Childs and the movies, I guess. It was because he was 
foreign, and he was impetuous. He just kind of came 
at you like a—a hurricane, and didn’t make love by 
hangin’ around and lookin’ scared. Him scared! It 
—it was kind of thrilling!” 

Her eyes shone as Peter had never seen them shine, 
and then they filled with a curious dimness, as she turned quit 
to Miss Irwin and added: “Why does it have to end that 

The elder woman put an arm about her. “It doesn’t, dear, 
said. “Some day you'll realize.” 

Peter suddenly felt incomprehensibly shut out. He didn’t mnt 
stand, and turned to depart, not knowing what to say. Theg 
too, jumped up. Rs 

“Well,” she cried, shaking herself into her accustomed 
smile, “gassing here wont finish Mr. Bailey’s list before 
o'clock!” 

“Never mind that old list this afternoon,” said Peter 
iously. : 

“Never mind it?” “T'd fim 
it if it killed me!” 

And out she went. 

“She’s got spunk, if she is foolish,’ the head stenog 
mused. “Peter, you’re on the wrong tack. Impetuous, my? 
—that’s the watchword!” 3 

Peter also went out, back to his room. But he did very ™ 
work for the corporation that afternoon. In the first place 
fingers were still trembling after the physical shock of com 
In the second place this physical combat had not only profot 
affected his body, which was totally unaccustomed to such 
lence, but it had affected his very being. The strange thing 
that he liked it; the effect was distinctly pleasurable. It’ 
him a new sense of virility. The excited Hungarian, (if he ® 
was a Hungarian), of course, could have smashed him up if 
had been so disposed—Peter realized that. But yet Peter® 
that before he had accomplished it, Estelle could have got a% 
It would have required some effort. And next time he 
pinion the man’s arms with his grip. Peter almost for a m0 
hoped there would be a next time. 

Then Peter thought of Estelle, little, pert Estelle, who tom 
she was so worldly-wise and yet was, he dimly realized, so que 
innocent. He burned with hot anger again as he thought 
the man might have said to her. “Impetuous”—he heale) 
word again. He saw her shining eyes, and a power of imagil 
in him suddenly awoke, and he realized her hunger for th 


She shot a defiant look at him. 
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ld traordinary in emotion, for 
f something transcending the 
every-day — certainly transcending 
the timid, diffident love-making of a Lame Peter, or his still 
more ridiculous attempts at dignity that morning. Peter thought of 
his own secret passion, nourished on books from the library—the passion 
to travel, to see Rome, Athens, China, the Grand Cafon. Women were 
different—they didn’t want Rome, but romance. 
Peter was astonished as this punning phrase came into his, head; it 
> seemed very clever to him. He had a kind of pride of authorship in it. 
That too was a new sensation. New sensations were surging over him 
) that day, and in the glorious expansion of his being, he formed his plan, 
a plan that only a day, only a few hours, before he would have rejected as 
iff preposterous and ridiculous. It still made him tremble a little, but thrill- 
mE A er \ ingly. He had fought a man since morning—he, Lame Peter, had seen red 
/ Ah. and fought! He was a different being. So he sat in a rosy revery, and his plan 
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Vv , Bi matured. 
\4 \\ At four-fifty Estelle came quietly in and laid the typed list on his desk. 


“Thank you,” said he. 
“You're welcome, Mr. Bailey,” she answered, apparently her characteristic old self. 
“Now get on your hat,” he smiled. “I’m going to take you home.” 
“Yes, you are!” 
“Ves, I am,” he insisted quietly. “If our impetuous friend shows up, I can at least hold 
him by the middle while you call a cop.” 
“There’s something in that,” said she more soberly. “You come to the subway. If 
he’s not around by then, you can leave me. It—it’s silly, you know.” 
“Tt’s nice,” said Peter. 

She looked at him oddly, and went for her hat. 

But as they stepped out of the elevator in the lower corridor, Estelle gave a 
little gasp, and held instinctively to Peter’s arm. The Hungarian was standing by 
the news-stand, watching the elevators discharge! He saw them! 

Peter braced. He felt suddenly cold and weak, but yet tinglingly alive. 

“Come right along as if we didn’t see him,” he whispered. 

They hurried out into Broadway, casting quick, furtive looks behind. The 
man was following, but making no effort to come up with them. 
“He’s going to follow me home!” Estelle cried, trembling. “He’s going to 
learn where I live!” 
“He'll have a hard job!” Peter muttered. 
They entered the subway and boarded an express. The man entered the 
same car, and sat down at the other end, by the door, watching them darkly. 
“Be ready to jump af Fourteenth Street,” Peter whispered. “We'll wait 
till almost everybody is out, as if we weren’t going to leave, and then make a dash 
for the door. Then we'll slip right back in, with the crowd.” 
“Peter, you’re clever!” the girl breathed, looking up at him. 
At Fourteenth Street they executed this maneuver. They saw the man jump when 
. they did, and go out by the other door. Then they squeezed back with the incoming 
crowd and slipped into a forward car, Peter hurrying on his lame foot, and Estelle 
holding his hand like a child. The train started again. They clung to straps, 
\\\ and looked up and down the car. Not a sign of him! 
| He heard Estelle’s sil- “Tt’s worked!” Peter cried triumphantly. 
\\\ very little rm > “Oh, “Peter, it’s a shame—you ought to be a captain!” Estelle laughed in relief. 
Peter, you! Were The Hungarian did not appear again. Far uptown they left the subway, 
ying too ae wore and he was not visible. Indeed they never saw him again. B 
being eine real self, “T hope he’s still hunting up and down the Fourteenth Street platform, 
and I was kind of — the girl cried. “It’s fine of you, Peter, to do this for silly me. Now you 
glad.” needn’t come any farther out of your way. 
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“Needn’t I? Well, I’m coming, to wait while you get ready to 
come to dinner with me, and then to a regular show—no movies 
this trip.” 

“But Peter, I said I wouldn't.” 

“But ‘Stelle, I said you would,” he grinned amiably, trudging 
along by her side. 

“Peter,” she said, suddenly stopping, “are you going to get im- 
petuous?” 

“Me—impetuous?” His voice was gently surprised. “No, but 
I’m going to get imperious.” (Another clever phrase! Peter 
thrilled secretly.) “I'll go out and buy a clean collar while you 
doll up.” 

“You know you're not in the auditing department now, and 
I’m not your stenographer,” said she, feeling obliged to resist. 

“You bet I’m not!” he cried with sudden vehemence. “I—we’re 
just ourselves to-night. Let the old auditing department go 
hang!” : 

“Why, Peter!” 

But she laughed softly. 

It was a very gay and it is to be feared somewhat overdressed 
little person whom Peter took back downtown a half-hour later, 
but men in the subway looked at her over the tops of their 
papers or their canes, and their eyes were brighter. They looked, 
too, at Peter’s thick left boot-sole, and then-at his thin, eager 
face, turned to Estelle’s, and some of the older men smiled a 
little. It wasn’t so hard to be lame, after all! 

Peter had money in his pocket. All his life he had been, of 
necessity, schooled in frugality, and now his salary was more than 
sufficient for all his needs, and he had been buying Liberty Bonds. 
Sprees were unknown to him. But this was no common occasion. 
At Times Square he took Estelle’s arm and led her from the train. 
In the twilight of Broadway, where. the lingering sunset up the 
side-streets was struggling with the golden illuminating-signs and 
slowly giving up, he led her to the portals of a glittering café and 
through them, and to a table. The sensation of sitting opposite 
ber at a meal, in the warm atmosphere of intimacy, was inde- 
scribably thrilling. Lame Peter’s eyes were large, his. whole face 
radiant; he could scarcely look at the menu, for looking at Estelle. 
And she, aware of his emotion, a little disturbed by it, curiously 
warmed by it, smiled back at him with a sudden new kindly 
shyness. 


FTER the dinner they went to a theater, not a vaudeville 
A or a musical comedy, but to a theater where a famous 

English actor and an excellent company were playing high 
comedy. A little awed by the shirt-fronts, Peter secured seats in 
the first balcony, and the two of them contemplated with mingled 
delight and wonder the sophistications of a social order belonging 
to a world before 1914—and possibly to a world thereafter, 
though that is hard to fancy. 

“Well, you sure have given me a good time to-day,” said Estelle 
as they came out. “After a bad start!” she added with one of 
her pert little grins. 

“Don’t grin at me that way,’ 

“Why not?” 

“Because it makes me want to kiss you!” 

Estelle started with genuine surprise. Then another grin hov- 
ered across her mouth. 

“Is it very unpleasant to want to kiss me?” she asked teas- 
ingly. 

“In public, yes,” he answered, “because I can’t do it.” 

“And do you think you could do it in private?” she flashed 
back. 

Peter said nothing. He took her arm and drew her close to 
him as they moved along the crowded walk. He was again a little 
weak with excitement. The time for the execution of his plan was 
at hand! 

They were both oddly ill at ease on the ride home. Estelle 
seemed to feel something impending. She tried to talk about the 
play, but Peter was inattentive. On the quiet, half-deserted uptown 
street he again put her arm through his. She attempted to with- 
draw it, but he held it firm, with a nervous strength that surprised 
her. Instead of going to her sister’s flat, he led her to the riverside 
park beyond, for the early autumn night was warm. There were 
few passers on the walks, which wound in and out of the dense 
shadow of shrubbery still in yellowed leaf. 

In the second belt of shadow he suddenly put his arm about her 
and held her close to him for a long second, while she struggled 
to get free. 

“Peter!” she said with a half-laugh. 
you?” 

“The matter with me? 


> 


said Peter. 


“What is the matter with 
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A Complete Résumé of the 
Opening Chapters of 
“The Rider of the King-Log’ 


HE light whim of a sweet girl graduate had brought 
turmoil to the great Toban forest. For Cora Mar 
thorn had taken it into her spoiled little head ty 
make a trip to Alaska that summer; and in orde 

to get an early start for the long journey, she had wheedle 
her father Colonel Stephen Marthorn, president of the Greg 
Temiscouata Paper Company and president also of the try. 
tees of that exclusive girls’ college Manor Verona, to advange 
the date of commencement day two weeks. A far oy 
from Manor Verona to the Toban forests? Indeed ye! 
But—see how it worked out: 

Another member of the graduating class at Manor Veron 
was Clare Kavanagh, daughter of old “X. K.” Kavanagh, pio. 
neer lumberman and one-ume king of the Toban country. Ojd 
X. K. had sworn to be on hand to see his Clare “step out 
with the best of ’em” on graduation day. But he must fits 
see his spring log-drive down the river and, according to his 
proud custom, himself ride the “king-log” into the sorting. 
boom at the end of it. To fulfill both engagements, he now 
found he must speed up the log-drive by at least two weeks: 
and as a consequence dynamite roared all up and down th 
ice-clogged watercourses; and regardless of consequences, 
every trick, device and hazard known to the logging craft 
was put in practice to hurry the logs down to their destina. 
tion. 

Kavanagh won. And prominent among the results of the 
mighty endeavor of Kavanagh and his crew was one which 
had in it an element of poetic justice: Kavanagh’s blowing. 
out of dams and other forcing tactics had moved the water 
down-river so rapidly that the pulp-logs belonging to the 
Temiscouata Company were left stranded above. Marthor’s 
company sent an emissary named Donaldson to ask Kavanagh 
to delay his drive until theirs could join it; but Kavanagh 
was not to be turned aside from his purpose: he was going 
to ride the king-log into the sorting-boom at the head of his 
drive, and he was going to do it in time to go and see bis 
girl graduated. Hang the Temiscouata Company and its 
pipe-stem pulp-timber! 

Kavanagh won, as has been said. But one of the Temis 
couata’s despised pulp-logs collided with his king-log as ke 
rode it into the boom, and he suffered a fall and a blow over 
the heart that injured him seriously. For all that, he had 
a tailor come to measure him for a “tail-coat’’ and made 
ready to see his Clare “step out with the best of ’em.” Pee 
haps if he had known how lonely and embittered Clare’ 
school-life had been, he would have felt less enthusiasm. But 
—he did not know that. 


EANWHILE Colonel Marthorn of the Temiscouala 

Company had met a more intimate difficulty tha 

the delay of his pulp-log drive. For his son Ket 
neth, a fine young civil engineer, had indulged in a mad flirte 
tion with Irma Sturtevant, whom he understood to bea 
wealthy young widow. He had promised his father to & 
circumspect—but one night Kenneth and Irma Sturtevamt 
motored across the State line and were married. And that 
same night in a wayside inn to which he had taken his bride 
after the ceremony, Kenneth learned that Irma was not? 
widow, but the legal wife of an old man who lived ® 
Omaha. 

Irma seemed quite unable to realize that she was cole 
mitting bigamy; she had supposed a divorce could be easilf 
arranged. “Horace has always indulged me,” she explal 
“He’ll overlook it. There can be a divorce and—”’ 

But Kenneth was not so naive. “We'll not discuss thi 
point, Mrs. Sturtevant,” he said to her. “Will you kindly pt 
on your hat? We’re going to start on our wedding journey.” 

“A wedding journey!” she exclaimed. 

“Yes—to Omaha!” he made answer. 


The story continues on the next page. 
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ry. Old CHAPTER V 

itep out 

ust first HAT June morning was truly all that a June * 

z to his morning ought to be. Robins and roses and 

sorting- puffs of breeze, and the earliest butterflies were / 

he now doing their cheering bits at the open windows ; :j 
weeks; fof Kavanagh’s house. The old man felt the spirit of /} 

wn the Fpromise; he was looking forward to something with hon- | 
juences, Best ardor. 

g cat} Dumphy, the cook, prepared himself to be valet, taking 

destina- $the same meticulous care of his person as when he pre- 


pared to make shortcake or waffles. He scrubbed hands 


of the Band arms with sarid-soap and put on a polish with a 

> which Brough towel. Being fair and plump, Dumphy looked 
lowing- Bclean enough to handle a bride’s trousseau. 

> water ® “You'll do,” said old X. K. “But mind ye, care- 

to the B fully, man!” 
thom’s # Dumphy brought forth the sacred garments, and } 
vanagh Beven the robins stopped hunting for worms and 


perched by the windows to see. 

At the foot of John Kavanagh’s hillock stood the 
only brick-walled building in Ste. Agathe—John Kava- 
nagh’s head office. To one who understood, its vivid 
ted suggested what it was—the heart of the village; the 
money which flowed out of its door was the lifeblood of ts 
the place. Spy 

Within, Abner Kezar had his face to his figures and his % 
back to the June morning. Perhaps, because he had so per- 
sistently turned his back to the sunlight all his life, it had come about 
that his shoulders were permanently warped. But those shoulders 
bent daily and persistently above the busimess of John Kavanagh. 

He was a man of figures. Old X. K. declared frankly that he 
himself had never understood figures. In his early success he 
had hired Abner Kezar to look after the figures. Kavanagh had 
grown old on the drive, and Kezar had grown old in the office. The 
nickname for the X. K. man of business was “Figger-four” Kezar. 
he was young, a fever-sore had left one of his legs per- 
manently stiff and angled at the knee; when Kezar stood upright, 
the crooked leg made a grotesque figure 4 in connection with the 
other leg. When he walked, his bobbing gait suggested a pen 
}erkily at work on figures. As to cash, accounts, stumpage-rights, 
leases, pay-totals or anything else of the sort, Kavanagh’s un- 
varying reply was: “Abner knows!” The Kavanagh checks were 
made out and signed by Kezar; unquestioningly Kavanagh coun- 
tetsigned them, scrawling with indelible pencil, after he had 
licked its point, these letters across the signature of the man of 
{ “QO. K. X. K.” Confidence on one side and unremitting 
industry in details on the other, therefore, made the Kavanagh- 
a association ideal. 
, And I built Abner’s kennel out of brick,” declared the master. 
Twise the rapscallions who are hanging about.it trying to 
needle advance-of-pay money out of him would whittle down 
his shelter with their loafers’ jack-knives faster than I could saw 
new lumber for it.” 
_ To what extent Abner Kezar backed his grandson Donald Kezar 
im the young man’s various ventures on both sides of the border 
Was not known outside the two persons chiefly concerned. But 
anybody who ever saw Abner Kezar in the presence of his grand- 
‘ 1916-1919, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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son would not doubt that the backing 
would be to the last dollar of the 

i grandfather’s capital if need arose. 
iN A long time back, John Kavanagh, 
inclined to judge men largely by his 
outdoor standard, and not troubling him- 
self about subtler qualities and sinuos- 
ities of character, had buiwarked the 
grandfatherly faith by stamping Don- 
ald with most emphatic approval. 
“There’s the boy for you, Abner! 
Fine, up-standing, regular fellow! 

\ How tall is he?” 

‘Six feet one and a half, 
John!” He rose on his hale leg 
and tried to*set back his warped 
shoulders. “He takes back—he 
And you remember that his grandmother was a 


Old X. K. found a woman 
instead of the girl he had 
sent away from him. 


f__ takes back! 
f tall woman.” 

“Yes, and I almost wonder how you captured her. 
that matter, I have known a cat to cuddle a crippled chicken 
The master did not choose polite phrases when he conversed with 
his man of business in private. “He’s the kind of boy Id like to 
have for my.own,” he added. 

The little gray eyes of the man of business stole cautious side- 
glance at the lord of the Toban; then, as if to give himself more 
confidence, Kezar climbed onto his high stool and sat there, his 
elbows resting on the desk, his free hands held apart and rubbing 
thumbs and forefingers. Kavanagh was sprawling in his big chair 
by the window. Clare Kavanagh passed outside, galloping her black 
horse. 

“Ah, and there’s the girl!” said old X. K. 

Abner Kezar wished he dared say it: why not his grandson for 
a son-in-law? John Kavanagh needed one. 

“She’s going away next week to a place where it’s a thousand 
dollars a minute for making her into a fine lady, Abner. It’s her 
due.” 

“But that gives the dudes a chance at her, John!” 

“I’m not worrying,” snapped the old man. 

“But I am worrying about my grandson,” stated Kezar, not daring 
to look at the master, but desperate enough to hazard something 
in the way of approach to the subject. “A wife can make or she 
can spoil!” 

“T wouldn’t bother my head about him, Abner. He can pick 
and choose, a boy like he is! He need not put up with the 
winnowings!” 

“You think he is good enough for the best, do you, John?” 

“Oh, yes—oh, yes! For the best!” 

Kezar opened his mouth, but Kavanagh went right on. “But 
I may say, perhaps, for the best in these parts who are looking for 
a strapping boy, who are not asking for a lot of brains.” 

“But Donald is not a fool, John!” 

“No, nor am I—nor are you. As he stands, as she stands, he 
would make a fine husband for Clare—yes, even for Clare.” 

Abner Kezar gasped for breath and twisted his bent shoulders. 

“But that’s only if she is to stay as she is. When she has been 
made a fine lady, it will be different.” ; 

“But they are not any good—none of ’em, down where she is 


But, for 
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By I 
going,” squeaked Kezar. “They’re honest and true up here in the a “I haven’t the money, Donald,” faltered the old may “t's 
ed 


woods! They are—” “The ship-knees proposition—the popple contragts! I ies 

“Most of ’em rough-necked renegades, and I’ve got some of have pulled my balance way down!” how aw 
the traits myself, Abner. Once in a while a fine, strapping ; \ “We must get the money! We can’t afford to jy If ihr 
boy like your Donald! But he hasn’t had his fling as yet. F this chance slip!” in t Ht 
And the world is full of fine gentlemen with brains, J. Young Kezar’s eyes showed the splotchy req of a4 
and my Clare is a good girl and deserves one of ri - a Sleepless night, and when he shoved forward hig ¢ 
‘em. So she’s going away to be madea_ . ae ... face and exhaled the dead odors of liquor 
lady of! And after she has been made a ” ae P ~ the grandfather’s wizened features py. 
lady of—well, then perhaps we’ll see what a ered into new ridges. 
we shall see!” concluded Kavanagh. a mer? “I don’t know where to get itjy 

Four years later, with the June sun am such a hurry.” 
at his back, Kezar was signing checks, . “Borrow from old X. K.” 
ready for the scrawling countersignature of _ “But I don’t like to let him knoy 
the master, and was wondering what the : that I am in such big operation 
home-coming of Clare Kavanagh might outside his concerns. You hay eae 
signify in the matter of his hopes. wo 4 really dragged me in a litem “ xa 
There was present something. to Wid i deeper. than - we reckoned og ve, 
give point to his thoughts: Don. And those losses—” * 
whenever he raised his eyes “Here’s our chance to make hot 
from his task, he saw og up for some of the losses,” He g 
Donald Kezar sitting in eS i flipped impatient finger against nn mn 
the big chair reserved , : he the paper which his grandfather “But 
for the master. But 4 : cme . was holding. And the: 
the chair was not too x < - “In a few days I'd be able tp lis 
good for the grandson. ‘ a “ cash in on some of the popple cop. fightene 

Kavanagh, so the ap- 4 = Te tracts with the Temiscouata folks bas | 
pearance of Donald —they’re short on account of the I s 
Kezar testified, had a ee hang-up; and then—” ve th 
good eye for the physi- fi rw “Then, blah-h-h!” snarled the 7 har. 
cal excellence of men. — grandson. “Blast it! Can't you ae : 
The young man was in " ee ai, see how I’m pulling this stuff op Ther i 
corduroy riding-dress, and ‘ig ’ Wallin? I’ve been taking him ou © ied : 
his horse, with dragging bey 5 ; to play—and furnishing the play- din 5 
bridle-rein, was dozing and —. § things. I have left two girls m aes “ 
blinking at the corner of " 7‘ the job, pouring drinks for hinj™ ™** _ 
the brick office in the sun. # ‘ I’ve got to get back, I say!” eas ? 
Kezar had ridden ,in that aes ‘a “Oh, Lord! Good Lord!” Sh . 
morning from the Portage " 3 7 whined old Kezar. “It isn’t th i 
Beaulieu—he called it “Pot- .f is way to do business! Girls!” : | 
ash Bolya” when his grand- : he. “Yes, girls! I don’t have any 
father made inquiry. _ &€ trouble in finding plenty of 

From under wrinkled eyelids d jolly little helpers up in thesel®. a vo 
which were cocked like little : parts. I say, it’s all right! oy t's 
tents, the old man’s buttons of » You’ve got to get at somed like 3 lof 
eyes surveyed his grandson’s . eS these fellows in the right way Basia 
face. Young Kezar endured the ee % 3 in- order to do business will a - 
gaze for a few moments, then 30% P ‘em.”’ ie Techas! 
drove hasty hand into ‘his coat’s 26 ee “The money in your pocket— heir cla 
side pocket and pulled out a 29 ; you seem to have—” dt a 
crumpled ball of paper money. ya : “You don’t think that I sat into pang 
It made a big handful, crowd- “Gea x . the game at old Joel’s and cleaned Ts are. 
ing his fist, ends of bills stick- Rea: 3 ee. ° up enough to handle the Walla Yo 
ing between his fingers. There wide ss a hackmatack cut, do you? It’s onlys biker fal 
was almost menace in the man- a8 wad of piker stuffi—ones and twos. Bieih “apy te 
ner in which he shook that fist _ '  ness—to business, Gran’dad! We mut We'll mal 
at his grandfather. “Good ’ ci , make this play!” of us. W 
Lord! I don’t always lose when ee “I tell you I haven’t the money.” “Til hel 
I sit into a game at old Joel’s!” —_— — © : “Inside of ten days, either in Halifargl joy» 

Abner Kezar winced. Tone and ; . Montreal, I can turn the thing over aml “Well 
demeanor were insultingly cruel, but veg ie have the cash in my fist!” such as it 
to see money carried and handled in -~~ “But I haven’t the cash in my fis,” it It’s g 
this fashion shocked him more. Kavanagh saw Colonel Marthorn swing about persisted the old man, twisting on the big ine ws 

“Furthermore, it’s a place where I find men and start back. “That's it!» Looking for stool. these part: 
I’m doing business with,” stated the young ay! Somehow he suggested the angry The young man waited a little while, a fill we ha 
man, exculpating himself. “It’s a good place dog, bristling, “Father,” protested Clare, then he tapped finger on one of the chet 

. a Idn’t have words here, among all ; : 
to do business. een ‘hese oo sd which the man of figures had been making a 
“But doing it over a bottle—it isn’t the right sis He winked at the grandfather. 
way in these days, my boy!” It was only gentle protest. “God o’ mercy, boy, I can’t do a thing like that!” 

“It’s all right if you’ve got the bottle.on your side against the “I know all about what the system is in this office! I've st 
other fellow. For instance, I’ve nailed Tom Wallin for his cut old X. K. countersign your checks. He’ll never question—ne® 
of hackmatack sleepers.” He jumped out of his chair, strode look to see just what it is. There are a dozen others. You kill 
across to his grandfather and shoved a paper into his hand. The he wont ask questions.” 
paper was stained, and the signature was wavery, but the writing “No, but that isn’t—” 
gave a legal option. “Pretty drunk, and he slopped the whisky,” “And if you think he might ask questions, all you need @! 
explained young Kezar. “But look at the price!” is hand me one of those indelible pencils. ‘O. K. X. K.’—it's@ 

“Good—good! You're a shrewd buyer, Don! I’m proud of made. Now don’t look at me like that! This is no gamble 
you!” The old man rubbed forefinger against thumb. steal! We’re dealing with hackmatack sleepers, not stocks! 

“It’s a twenty-four-hour option, and it’s cash, you see. It had money comes back into one hand almost while you're passiig 
to be nailed that way, to make it work. I’ve got to get back out with the other.” 
there to-day with the check, before he sobers up.” “But~it’s betraying—” 
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“ff’s a little short-cut for our own sake—and you know just 
how many short-cuts John Kavanagh himself has made in his day. 
If you can’t do a little turn for the two of us, after all my work 
in this matter, I'll feel like tearing up that option and going 


straight to the devil.” 





rd to lg 


’ Ted of The threat intimidated the grandfather; he cowered and looked 
ward his at the big fellow. “Oh, my boy, I have been afraid that you 
f liquor, have been headed that way. I have worried so much. That 
eS puck. Portage—it isn’t good for you. And I have heard stories about 
.. . im other places. I don’t want to believe them.” Mie 
t ita “Pay no attention to what the gossips say. Half the time it’s 


jealousy about a girl or something like that.” 

The old man beat his hands on the desk. “Oh, there must be no 
more gossip—no more girls, Donald! [here must be no more 
doing business as you have done it with Wallin! Donald !” he 
whispered eagerly, his eyes shining. “John Kavanagh’s girl is 
coming home from her school.” 

“Yes, I heard she was.” The young man displayed no enthu- 
eBut I told you what he said—what he said years ago about 
wat never sounded very encouraging to me!” 

“But it was a lot for John Kavanagh to say about any man. 
And there’s the girl to reckon with, now that she is coming home. 
Listen, Donald!” He snapped his head from side to side, like a 
frightened bird reassuring itself. He spoke in a lower whisper. 
“Jt has all meant so much to me—it has been my dream for you 
—J have thought so long about it that I have played the sneak. 
Yes, Ihave! I confess. But I'll tell you so that you may know 
how hard I have tried to help! When Kavanagh has been up- 
country, I have opened her letters before I sent em along to him! 
There they were, in the mail! They tempted me! If she had 
picked one of the gents, as he had hoped, she would be writing to 
John about him, eh? I couldn't help wanting to find out—to 
make sure! But she has never mentioned a man, Donald. Not 
aman! She’s coming back here.” He was panting with haste 
and eagerness. “I have felt that she was meant for you. 

She always liked to talk with you. You remember she 
did. If you go after’ her now, you can get her! But 
youve got to go after her right. You've got to be right 
If. All this gossip—” 
Tm not so aoe tal I want to go after her,” broke 
inthe young man. 
“Let’s wait till she lands here. 





I'll see what she’s 


t like,” loftily continued the bravo among the border 

“But unless you are careful—discreet! If she hears & 
the gossip! Oh, Donald, I know you are not what 4 

a their slanderous tongues say you are. I don’t believe 

m= itof my boy! A young man must have his fun. But 

oo no more! Oh, I beg that you'll let her see you as you 

“ tally are—your own best self! You will, eh?” 
Young Kezar meditated, giving his grand- 

mS father full stare. 

net ‘Til tell you what I'll do, Gran’dad! 


Well make sort of a gamble of it, the two 
. of us. Will you come halfway with me?’ 


; ‘Til help. I'll do all I can. It’s my 
at dream!” 
r@ EB ‘Well, I'll lay off the Rovin’ Robbie stuff, 
fst? Such as it has been. I give you my word on 
i it It’s quite a promise, too, for a man of 


my age with as many friends as I have in 
these parts. But Righteous Rollo for me 
till we have the X. K. girl sized! Now 
“iM 1™@ Not going to ask much of any- 
8 thing of you for your part.” 

“But I want to do all I can!” 
_ Again young Kezar tapped finger 
Oh one of the checks. “All you’ve 
Bot to do is to slip that deal over, 
a Thave suggested. Then I’ll have 
afew thousands loose in my pockets 

I am called on to do the grand 

before the Lady Clare.” 

can’t!” 
Donald snapped his fingers. “Oh, 
yi ey Well! T’ll go back to Portage 
a | aulieu and see how the girls are 
‘ming on with Tom Wallin.” He 
Patted to walk out. 
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nagh’s house, the young man 
“You're not goin 
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Kezar and Donald walked up the hill to Kava- 


to commit a murder,” said 
Donald. “Smooth out your face.” 
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“You say you are not asking me for much! 
been a sneak for your sake, Donald. 
steal.”’ 

“You are giving a mere little whirl in finance in a big game, 
Gran’dad!”’ 

“I'll be a thief until that money is turned back!” 

“Well, /’ll be something that wont smell nice under the nose of 
the Lady Clare when she blows into the Toban. All right! Let it 
stand that way!” Again he started on his retreat. 

He was outside, untwisting a stirrup-strap and getting ready to 
mount when his grandfather thrust his head out of the nearest 
window; the seamed face was gray. “Wait, boy! Wait a 
moment!” 

“Tt isn’t a matter that can wait much longer!” 

“I only ask you to wait till I can steady my hands. ’ll—” He 
did not dare to put in words what he proposed to do; he nodded 
his head. 

‘“‘You’re making too much of a stew over what’s merely a minor 
thing, Gran’dad,” stated young Kezar, coming to the window. 
“He'll never know it has been done; it’s only ten days. When are 
you going to slip those checks to him for the O. K.?” 

“I’m going up to the house right away. This is the day he 
starts down country.” 

“Oh, yes! To see Clare step out with the best of ’em! 
singing that around here nowadays.” 

“It’s a terrible thing! It’s a terrible thing!” moaned the old 
man. Alternately he stroked one hand with the other as if the 
hands were something apart from him, ‘frightened creatures whom 
he strove to quiet. 

“Get your nerve! Keep it with you! I'll go along up to the 
house with you. You need a good backer. Going to see his 
daughter! Why, Gran’dad, there never was a better time to put 
over a little play of this kind. He’s so busy thinking of his trip 
he’ll never notice whether the things you hand him are, checks or 
cookies. Get your nerve, I say! There’s nothing to it!” 

“There’s shame to it! Gui't and shame to it!” muttered the man 

of figures, hobbling back to his desk. sae 
He steadied himself and wrote, the passion of his hopes for 
his grandson forcing him to an act which smeared with the red 
seal of betrayal the honor of long years. of service. 
Kezar and Donald walked up the hill to Kavanagh’s 
house, the young man leading the horse. 

“You're not going to commit a murder,” Donald. 
“Smooth out your face.” : 

But the old man moaned as he limped along. Father Pierre 
Laflamme overtook them before they reached the top of the 

hill, for their progress was slow on 

account of the grandfather’s in- 

firmity. The little priest 
carried a satchel; his shoes 
had a shine which 


I have already 
Now you are asking me to 


























































They’re 


said 


flashed 
back the 
rays of the 
bright sun, and he 

dabbed at his forehead 

with a handkerchief which 

he had not yet ventured to 

unfold, so perfectly had it been 

laundered by the pains of Dame Barbe, 
vigilant and domineering keeper of his house. 

Presently the three of them marched into the 

big room where John Kavanagh stood erect, re- 

ceiving the last touches from the reverent hands 
of his man Dumphy. 

Close observer, Dr. Archaleus March, plug hat 
in the hook of his arm, was superintending the 
tying of the scarf. 

“Damn a dickey!” barked Kavanagh, twisting 
his neck, chin held high. Then he lowered his gaze 
upon his visitors. “Your pardon for that word, 
Father Pierre, and the top o’ the morning and the 
smiles of the angels for ye! But ye see me doing 
penance because of the unholy joy I have always 
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got out of a flannel shirt! And as I hear it, nobody ever got to 
be a saint by taking his comfort. Ye’re well come, and we’ll soon 
be gone. Look ye, Dumphy! That’s not a snubbing-warp ye’re 
handling!” ’ 

“Puff it up, man! Puff it up!” directed the doctor. “Not so tight!” 

“Sure, and I never helped to tog a dude before,” grumbled 
Dumphy. 

“It isn’t me ye’re calling a dude, is it?” demanded the master. 

“No sir! Not when I’m standing wit’in the reach of yer paw, 
like I’m standing now, sir!” He finished his task as hastily as 
possible and stepped back. 

Kavanagh surveyed himself at full length as best he could: three 
mirrors were stacked one on top of the other against the log wall. 

“Abner, it’s a shame ye should not know for once in your life 
the glory of wearing a tail coat! But with your up-and-down legs, 
ye’d be everlastingly stepping on the tails,” he added with brutal 
disregard of his factor’s feelings. ‘You can look at me and see 
how well I feel. Even the pain of the tunk of their popple has 
gone since I put on these clothes. Who is the old spider who sits 
in the middle of their web in New York? Oh, yes! Old Marthorn! 
I could put one foot ahead of t’other and say a word to him, me 
with these duds on! And Donald! I’m sorry now, boy, that I didn’t 
think of you to take along, if you’d wear a tail coat with me. Ye’d 
look as grand as any of ’em down there, for ye have the build!” 

“T’d do most anything to please you, sir, but I reckon, I’d balk 
at that kind of suit. Oh, it’s all right for you, sir! I didn’t mean 
it that way!” The grandfather looked relieved when Donald 
assumed a tone of deference. “It’s due to Miss Clare to show her 
all honors. I'd have gone and been glad. But I’ll be on hand 
with my best word when she comes home!” 

“The right talk, boy! The right talk! Yes, she’s coming home. 
I don’t know what’s in her mind, boy! There may be something 
big there. But you're a lad who can be big in her eyes when she 
comes back here, if you mind your ways and look your best. And 
there’ll be merrymakings—I promise ye that! Abner, I order you 
now to send for a brass band against the day of our coming home 
—that is, if I have any money left in the bank after I put my mark 
on those checks.” 

He pointed to the papers in his agent’s 
hand, and his sudden reference and its sug- 
gestiveness in the case of a guilty con- 
science made Kezar tremble in spite of his 
best efforts. 

“Hand ’em over, man! 
be done in a hurry.” 

Kezar did not go to him promptly; therefore 
Kavanagh stepped forward and snatched the checks 
from the old man’s unwilling hand. “You old kanga- 
roo,” snapped the master jocosely, “you jump hard 
enough on your old leg after money that’s coming 
in! Don’t be too slow when it’s a case of money 
going out, not on a day like this!” 

When he sat down at his table, he was taking _, 
more interest in the disposal of the tails of his © 
frock coat than in the details of business. With- 
out scrutinizing the checks he scrawled the coun- 
tersign letters across the signature of Abner Kezar 
and left the scattered checks to be gathered up by 
the old man, who hastily picked them up, under 
the glistening eyes of the grandson. 

A locomotive whistle squawked staccato blasts. It 
was the down-train’s half-hour warning. 

Kavanagh turned his attention wholly to his final 
preparations. 

“Slip me the check,” advised Donald. “It’s safe. 
He isn’t looking. I want to get back to Wallin.” 

He flicked the paper from the withered hand which 
held it forth; he hastily jammed it into his coat 
pocket. “Mr. Kavanagh,” he calied, “if it wasn’t 
for a business deal I have on, I’d wait and help give 
you a send-off at the train.” 

“I can do well without any send-off, and I’m glad 
to note that you put business ahead of foolishness, 
boy! On your way!” 

A few moments later, with Dumphy at his heels carrying a 
heavy valise, John Kavanagh stepped to the door of his house and 
stopped there, looking down the hill toward the railroad station. 
Along the lane there were scattered groups, and the little plat- 
form at the station was pretty well crowded. 

“A nosey pack, that’s the style of ’em in this village,” said 
Kavanagh to the priest at his side. He spoke irritably. “Look at 


Business to-day shall 

















Kavanagh rushed to the 
latform. He brandished 
is fists and roared commands, but 
they accepted his gestures as a 
welcoming hail. 
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em! Underfoot like quillpigs in a back-lot carrot-patch| 
aint they all about their own business?” He took off the silk hat 
which he had gingerly adjusted before the mirror. 

“It’s to do you a bit of honor,” explained Doctor 
“Romeo Shank asked me about it, and I told him it would show 
respect.” . 

“Ye did, did ye? Ye’re a meddling blackguard! I dont 
a pote to know anything, but I thought you had a little common 
sense of your own.” 

Suddenly he gave the silk hat into the keeping of Dumphy, 
“See that-ye mind it well! If ye rough it, I’ll give ye ten Whangs 
with a bind-chain, man!” 

“Tl not carry it! I never had me hands on one!” qaile 
Dumphy. 

“Tt’s in your hand now, you fool! 
it, Ill make you wear it on your head to the station. 
that they’ll laugh you out of the Toban!” 

“But you’re not going to walk down bareheaded!” protested the 
Doctor. 

“T have a good thatch on my head,” said the old man, scruffing 
up his mane. “But you’d better keep the snuffer on your old bal 
pate for fear the sun will hatch it.” 

Old X. K. walked. down to the train uncovered. “It’s to 
hot to-day for that kind of a hat,” he lied to the priest. “Alnyway 
I’ll get used to wearing it when I’m down where they don’t know 
me so well. Ay-oh, Father Pierre, it’s all so that she Wont bg 
ashamed of the old man. We’ll mind our manners and do our best!” 


If you leave your hand of 
And after 


CHAPTER VI 


present at her graduation. It was merely curt notification 
and gave her no hint as to when he would arrive. In spite 
of her best efforts at control of her feelings, she felt a subtle 
irritation. It was because he was so vague, she told herself. There 
was in her an anxious desire to meet him at the train, and she. was 
too honest to disguise this impulse under the name of pure fill 
affection: she felt that she would like to inspect him before he 
appeared in the select atmosphere of Manor Verona. Tt -came 
nigh being anxious determination to head him off. ‘There- 
fore the girl’s mood was not that of fond anticipatio 
while she waited in her room on the for 
noon of the great day. She was indie 
nantly ashamed of her om 
thoughts; nevertheless te 
thoughts were there. 
In upon her came ris 
ing Miss “Hurryant 
Tell, a composite of ame 
clamation point and 
bomb with a sizzling 
fuse attached. 
Miss K a vanage 
knew . perfectly well 
that only except 
circumstances had 
brought Miss Tells 

4 caller. Naturally 

fears suggested it must bell 
bring warning of the imp 
sible John Kavanagh, blunder 
ingly asking for a daughterm@ 
the select. purlieus of Mater 
Verona. Clare’s. heart silk 
and her soul sighed. 

“Where is he?” she asked a 
prehensively. 

Miss Tell’s eyes and mouth fil 
been opened to their widest extent. 
“How, in the name of mercy and# 

angels, did you ever come to know anyiilt 
about it?” she demanded. “My Bob didi 
get here till a few moments ago. You ask me where he is. Why, 
even my Bob doesn’t know that. What.do you know?” 

“T’m afraid I didn’t understand,” faltered Clare. 

“I did come to tell you the greatest piece of news you ever heard 
in all your life, Kavvy! Kenneth Marthorn has run away 
that widow! They have been married!” 

Miss Kavanagh displayed distinct relief. Her fears had made? 
her own father an apparition sufficient to shock Miss Tell into® 


3 TELEGRAM apprised Clare that her father would be 
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The girl was standing in the canoe with the poise of an expert. She called to young Kezar: “The moon always tells me. She told me that you would 
come to me to-night.” 
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semihysterical condition she had shown on entering. “Oh, that’s 
all!” 

“All, all! 
here to tell you? 

“IT had something else—of my own—in mind. 
account.” 

“You look actually pleased! What’s the matter with you? 
Aren’t you just completely tumty-dumbled by what I have told 
you? Iam. Bob says he is—and after all the good advice he gave 
Kenneth about not making a fool of himself!” 

Miss Kavanagh now displayed a placid countenance to her 
caller; in her soul Clare felt a comforting warmth when she thought 
of Cora Marthorn; brothers may be as disquieting factors as 
fathers! 

“Please, oh, please say something!” pleaded the scandal-pur- 
veyor. “I haven’t wasted this piece of news, have 1?” 

“No,” admitted Clare. “It rather pleases me—if it’s true and if 
it disgraces him and his family.” 

The tone in which that was said distinctly sobered Miss Tell. 

“There’s a difference between loving to hear of scandal and loving 
to have it hurt! What you said sounded so cruel!” 

“I hate hypocrites,” volunteered Miss Kavanagh. -Her anxieties 
of that day made her temper short. 

“How do you have the supreme nerve 
to talk to me like that?” asked the 
indignant caller. “Here I have come to 
you with—” 

“With fresh scandal about a despicable 
cad,” flamed Miss Kavanagh. “I have 
already expressed my opinion of him. 
What do I care—” 

Miss Tell displayed equal alacrity as 
an interrupter. “About ordinary polite- 
ness or any consideration for a friend’s 
feelings! Oh, very well, Miss Kavanagh! 
Please give my regards to the wildcats when 
you get home.” 


For heaven’s sake, what did you think I had run in 
That the moon was rolling up Willow Avenue?” 
But it’s of no 










After that robust retort Miss Tell 
started to depart but halted when a rap 
on Miss Kavanagh’s door announced 
visitors. 


Clare opened it. The young person 
who had served as guide for the expedi- 
tion retreated, and Clare was face to face 
with a commanding figure. It was John 
Kavanagh in his best attire and at his 
best in manners. The little priest and 
Doctor March flanked him. For a mo- 
ment the girl was bewildered and seemed 
to be hardly sure of the identity of the 
big man. Her father did not smile on 
her; he was waiting with a sort of pitiful 
gravity and tenseness for her to make 
estimate of him and to show approba- 
tion. He found a woman instead of the 
girl he had sent away from him. 

As for her, she found a personage 
whom she could not reconcile with her 
memories of her father. There was dis- 
tinction of a certain sort about this 
rather stately gentleman with his gray 
hair, his close-cropped beard, his formal 
dress; even the black ribbon of his eye- 
glasses had a touch of its own in adding 
to the imposing ensemble. 

“Father!” she gasped. “It’s you!” 

“Aye, girl o’ mine! I’m here!” He 
stepped forward, put his arm about her 
and kissed her forehead. He tried to say something more but 
choked. There was wistful appeal in his manner. Affection which 
is stimulated by constant association has its soft and holy nature; 
the girl had not been blessed by it. But at that moment she felt 
a new and more fervent emotion. He appeared at her door like a 
savior at a prison gate who had come to strike from her the fetters 
of neglect, misunderstanding, loneliness and isolation. 

He was her own—her own! Her heart was in her throat; her 
soul was in her eyes, all the black shadows washed away by the 
tears. All her being leaped over reserve and the years of separa- 
tion. 


“My daddy! My own daddy!” she cried; then she clasped her 


“hands about his neck, put her head against his breast and wept 


and sobbed with the abandon of a little child. “Daddy!” She» 
it over and over. She caressed it with intonation; she expr 

with it her love and gratitude and all her new happiness: 
blessed the word every time she uttered it. She drew him int 
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room, clinging to him. 


“We know now where the room is—we can come back later 
whispered Father Pierre to Doctor March. 


toe away. 


Miss Tell absorbed full details with her eyes and then folloys 


them, closing the door behind her. With all her gossip’s ardor 


burned to accost these two men; when they paused under ap ¢& 


outside the dormitory, an opportunity offered itself; they seem 


to be rather at a loss what to do with themselves. 
pardon, gentlemen. 
Do you wish to be shown to any place?” 

“We are waiting, ma’m’selle, only waiting,” said the little pried 
his hat in his hand, not presuming to address this Charming pg 


waiting? 


Can I be of any assistance while yoy 


sonality as “daughter.” 


“T am a friend of Miss Kavanagh’s. 
any of her friends, 
Doctor March, holding his hat at an approved angle, was jy 
then utterly incapable of making any suitable response; he boys 


Clare's honest 
and winning 
smiles for all in 
the om of her 
vision helped to 
take some of } 
the sting out of | 
her father’s dis- 


pleasure. 





b 


“What did you say the name was?” rudely demanded the Dt 


I would like to be niee 
said Miss Tell sweetly. 


”? 


instead. 

Father Pierre was fluttering with agitation, by 
partly retained his presence of mind. “We 
indeed proud to know that she has so many fi 
friends.” 


“Do you come from far away—from he 


home?” 
“Yes, ma’m’selle! From Ste. Agathe!” 
“T never heard of it,” declared Miss Tel} 
“It is in the Great Toban country, maz 
’selle.” But it was evident from her expressig 
that Miss Tell’s geographical education had m 
been concerned with any facts regarding 

Toban. 


“Tt’s nice to see a girl so fond of her father 


It’s plain that she has been missing him te 
ribly. But he has not been here to visit ky 
before this, has he? I’m sure I should k 
remembered such a distinguished-looking ge 
tleman! But perhaps he is very busy.” 


On the point of John Kavanagh’s busine 


Doctor March could find his voice. “Buy 
ma’am! I know that Miss Clare would neve 
be much of a hand to brag, but you must kne 
that there are a lot of dukes in this world thi 
aint so big a man as he is when it comes 
lording it over men and having things to keg 
him busy!” 

“Good gracious!” gulped the girl. 

“There’s a lot of kings who aint lookedy 
to the way he is,” declared the Doctor. 

This information was so perfectly astonis 


They started on 

















































































ing that Miss Tell turned her gaze on & 





priest. 
“Tt is true that he is our great man int 
north country,” said Father Laflam 
















“Many look to him for the mony 
~- they earn and the food they# 
ip . . But we are only waitig 


| fi, he added, affording her opportu 
tu" @-? — of retreat. 

\ The young lady had spirit of 
own. “It’s a girl’s fault if she docm 


make herself known, sir! It isnt @ 
either! What if Cora Marthorn had @ 
here to college and had kept mum about 
self and her father? She would have— 


tor, knitting his eyebrows. 

“T said Cora Marthorn!” 

“You don’t mean that she’s the daughter of the Marthorm 
is president of the Great Temiscouata, do you?” 

“I don’t the least know what he has to do with all? 
funny sounds you just made,” retorted Miss Tell with 
“But he owns a lot of mills and makes paper—” 


“That’s him! 


Why, bless your poor deluded young 


sissy,” declared the Doctor, losing all sense of deference @! 
case of a young woman who displayed so much ignorance, } 


don’t mean to match a Marthorn up (Continued on page ® 




























cA GIRL can perhaps forgive a scarlet episode in her fiance's past; 
but a little chorusgirl in the present — is that a thing to be pardoned? 
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By 


T two o’clock he was coming for her 
in his rakish gray car. A little after 
one, she began to dress, but slowly, 

: perfunctorily, not at all like a young 
@ui attiring herself for her lover. The September sun splashed 
through the maple trees and quilted a golden pattern on the broad, 
fat road. The little town lay peaceful in the midday thrall of 
Summer life. It was a day to speed the pulse and gladden the 
; but her young heart wasn’t glad. She drew her brush dully 

h the strands of her dark hair, a hundred strokes, and at 
tvery stroke she saw in her mirror a twisted smile, poignant with 
; the tapture of what might have been, and sad eyes heavy with the 
pain of what had to be. She put aside the new tailored suit she 
had chosen for his home-coming and slipped into her old serge. 
did it matter now? Even the gloves she selected without 

ay conscious volition were somber black that typified her mood. 
whe went downstairs. The house was very still. She had sent 
Mother down to Hopedale for the day. To curb her rest- 
Sshess she sat down at the piano. “A Perfect Day” was on the 
puusi¢-rack. She began the accompaniment mechanically. In a 
moment her eyes blurred. The notes mocked her. Her perfect 
BY would be over—even before it had begun. Choking back 


Elsie gazed solemnly into the burning embers. Again she felt her high gods in danger. 
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her tears, she plunged wildly into ragtime. 
Playing against frayed nerves, she failed to 
hear his horn at the curb, his step in the hall. 
Suddenly a pair of strong arms encircled her 
from behin.u, and a gay voice cried in her ear: “Hullo there! 
How’s my ol’ kid?” 

In another instant his lips were eager, his cheek warm against 
hers, with all the young impetuous warmth of an ardor that is 
sure of its welcome. 

“Don’t, please, Court!” 
away. 

“Why, Elsie, what—” 
then broke out in a laugh of delight. 
dear! Are you so glad as all that to see your ol’ kid?” 
caught her to his breast again. 

“Don’t—please!” 

“Gee, it’s great to get back, Elsie!” He released her with a 
satisfied smile. “I’m on the job again at the bank to-morrow. 
I was restless as the deuce up there in the mountains with 
Mother. I—” 

“Come!” She caught up her gloves brusquely. 
a day for indoors, Court.” 
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She got up and pushed him gently 
He held her at arm’s-length, puzzled, 


“Why, you’re blushing, 
And he 


“Tt’s too nice 
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He danced joyously out to the car. “Where?” he asked with 
his hand on the wheel. “Boulder Hill?” 

“Why,” she gasped, “why—yes—anywhere.” Boulder Hill! It 
was there, in the long shadows of a June twilight, that their court- 
ship had begun; and there it might as well end. 

He took off his cap and flung it into her lap, just as he always 
did, and then ran his slim fingers through his curly brown hair. 
“Say,” he sighed happily, “I’m so darned glad to see you again, 
ol’ kid Elsie!” He widened the throttle, and the car sprang up 
the sun-splashed carpet of the street. “Some whiz-wagon, aint 
she? I guess she’s glad to see me too. Gee, but it was a rotten 
time up at that old sanitarium! But Mother wouldn’t stay alone, 
and the doctors said— You understand, don’t you? Id rather 
have come right on back after the college shindig and spent the 
summer here with you. You—you do understand, don’t you, dear?” 

“Of course,” she answered duily. ‘You had a good time at the 
reunion, Court?” 

“Good time! Why, we painted that town red! The first-year 
crowd always does. We had eighty-five men registered, and two 
class brides present, and if Mother hadn’t had this nervous break- 
down, why, just think, dear, you’d have been the third!” 


she would never have known. Perhaps it would have been 
as well. 

“T suppose,” she diverted swiftly, “there were parades and con- 
certs and ball-games and—the alumni banquet?” 

“You bet there were! With addresses by Prexy, and the oldest 
grad and everything. And after the alumni banquet, our bunch 
went up to New York and had a regular banquet, all by our- 
selves.” 

“Yes,” she commented with an effort, “—so Freddy Grant was 
telling.” 

“That souse!’’ he laughed pityingly. ‘“He’s a disgrace to the 
class. I hate to think he comes from Pembina.” 

She looked at him blankly; but his tone was casual—never a 
suspicion that the derelict Freddy had weven a single fateful 
strand with the shuttle of his own destiny. “And then,” she 
asked, “you—” 

“And then I went up to the mountains with Mother.” 

He said it quite naturally, with never a blush, never an evasion. 
He paid himself no penalty of guilt, herself no compliment of 
suspicion. 9 

“Oh, Elsie, I forgot!” He slowed down the car, thrust his hand 
into his pocket and held out to her a little plush jeweler’s box. 
“Something I picked up in Buffalo on my way home! It isn’t 
much, but I knew you liked pearls, and I thought this was just 
your style—not too flash, but the real thing, dear, and—” 

“Oh, Court, I wish you hadn’t bought it.” She made no move 
to take the box. 


Sh was thinking. Yes, she would have been the third. And 


“Why?” He thrust it into her lap with pleased impatience. “It 
isn’t anything that’s going to break me. Open it and see if you 
like it.” 


“Not now, Court—I’d rather wait.” 

“Go on, open it now.” 

She pressed the catch, and the lid flew back on a tiny, perfect 
pendant in pearls and platinum. “It—it’s very beautiful, Court,” 
she said in a voice she was grimly conscious was colorless as glass. 
“But I—I wish you hadn’t bought it.” 

“D’you really like it, ol’ kid?” 

“Yes, really, Court.” For a few minutes it lay in her lap; 
then she handed it back. “You keep it now. I—I haven’t any 
place in this suit.” 

He threw the car into high and looked at her with a boyish 
frown. “I thought you’d like that pendant, but you don’t act as 
if you cared a darn! What’s the matter with you to-day, Elsie? 
Are you ill?” 

“No, Court. I’m all right.” 

“You aren’t, either; you're as listless—” A sudden suspicion 
seized him that he was wanting in loverly devotion. “I know what 
you ought to have for a present, ol’ kid,” he chuckled. At the 
next shady turn in the country road, he halted the car and kissed 
her ardently. She made no effort to resist, and afterward she 
wondered vaguely, if although her soul revolted, her body hadn’t 
perhaps kissed him back. For the body is weak, and—it was the 
last time. 

“T was afraid you were sore”—he lighted a complacent cigarette 
—“because I couldn’t come right home, or didn’t write often enough, 
or something. There’s the hill!” He started the car again. “Looks 
sociable as ever, don’t it? Oh, I was going to tell you, dear: 
Mother sends her love and thinks she'll be feeling fit again by 
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ahi a then we can have the wedding any time you way 
ave it.” 

Wedding! The word flayed her sensibilities like a knife jp 
new wound. If she_had but the courage to speak out poy 
instantly, before the future bound her with fresh implications: }y 
with the charm of his young person so close beside her, the magi 
of the past still held. ‘Your mother,” she fended weakly, “4 
me about her, Court. Is she sleeping better now?” 


topmost turn of the winding road. Below them lay i 

peaceful valley of the town, the sun dancing on the 
bosom of the river and the churchly spires reaching up like tip 
minarets toward the matchless blue of the sky. 

They sat down together at the foot of one of the big boulde 
that capped the summit. He tried to circle her with his arm, by 
she put him firmly aside. ‘What’s the matter with you ¢ 
Elsie?” he pouted. “You certainly aren’t sending out any brag 
bands for my old-home week. What’s the matter?” 

“Nothing.” 

She got up and moved beyond him to a broad, flat bit of x 
that looked away from the town where they had both been brough 
up, toward the distant ribbon of the river and the emerald hik 
Then, after a few moments of silence, with a sudden despe 
courage to have it all done with, she flung over her shoulder: 

“There is something, Court. I know—all about—that night 
the Saracen Inn.” 

The words descended like a Jovian bolt upon a joyous summe 
plain. Her lover’s young face, as he gained her side, was swept 
with the swift spasm of an emotion Elsie had never seen. “Hoy 
the devil—” he began; then he caught himself up and forced his 
crimson rage to meet her eyes indifferently. “Look here, Ekie 
what lies has that cad Freddy Grant been spilling round here? 

“Not any—lies.” Her lips tightened. “About your reunion 
Court,” she pursued quietly. “You were telling me you had 
class banquet in New York, and then—” 

“Why, then”—he gave an off-hand shrug—‘some of us got lit 
up a bit, I suppose, and raised a little harmless rough-house, but 
nothing that— Hang it all, Elsie,’—with a sudden assumption of 
aggrieved dignity.—‘“I don’t think it’s very decent of you, belie- 
ing backstairs gossip about the man you’ve promised to marry!” 

So he was going to deny everything! She had read somewher 
—in the Bible, was it?—that all men were liars and the truth wa 
not in them, but this was bringing it pretty close home. 

“T think you must have been a good deal ‘lit up,’ Court,’—her 
lip curled in sorrowful scorn,—‘“if you don’t remember what you 
did afterward. There were ten or a dozen of you, weren’t ther, 
when you—were joined by the ladies of ‘The Love Gambol’ chons 
and motored out to the Saracen Inn? You don’t—remembe 
that?” 

“Why, why, yes, of course. But how did you know? @ 
course I remember.” He got up and confronted her with a swil 
impetus of anger. “And what of it? What kind of a ridicule 
catechism is this you’re putting me through? It was only a jolly 
little supper-party. And I didn’t want to go, honestly, I didi 
want to; but Eric and Freddy persuaded me—” 

“Freddy! I thought you said—” 

“T did; but he was with the crowd. and when a fellow’s dri 
ing, I suppose he’s more sociable sometimes than he means to® 
It was just a jolly little suppef-party. If I’d thought you'd bet 
interested, dear, I’d have told you.” 

Interested! She smiled-a wry smile at the adjective. It 
so like a lame little joke in a comic paper that misses fire. 


‘a were on the hill at last, with the car parked jp gy 


MOMENT?S heavy silence fell between them, while ® 

eyes wandered down to the valley and a far-off train. ! 

here she seemed remote, detached from it all, just as 
seemed strangely detached from the defiant young scapegm 
beside her. She had danced with Court, and ridden in his@ 
attended church, played with him at love and amateur theatrical 
Yet somehow, it appeared, she had never so much as scrale 
the outer surfaces of his life. And now suddenly she found 
self arraigning him before the bar of a tribunal that weighed 
very bedrock of his being. And with the dull pain and tensit 
it, she felt faint and ill; but at last she went on: ; 

“It must have been a very jolly little party, Court: champ 

and turkey-trots and London taps, and then—” Her voice® 
low, yet painfully distinct on the still summer air: “Mademe 
Rita Daloz—I suppose I shall remember that name as long ® 
live. It’s the sort they use to break up romances with in Fm 
novels; “but: I.never thought a—a name like that could break 
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mine, I guess that’s about all, Court: Freddy was fond of 


mademoiselle Rita, but Mademoiselle was fonder of you—and 
a Grant is a miserable little cad.” 
tatfully she looked at him. He still confronted her, but his 


im ae _ very — His hands were clenched at his sides. 
“5 e rat’s been spreading stories about me! Just wait 
[catch him! I’ll—” : ; 

=% you wont, Court,” she broke in grimly. “You're not 
ough better than he is. And anyway, it wouldn’t alter the 
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“Then you believed—” 

“Not—till I had to. And Freddy would never have told, if he 
hadn’t been drunk. Ray Loudon, you remember, was married in 
July. I wrote you about the bachelor dinner the men of your 
crowd were going to give for him at the Country Club the night 
before the wedding. I don’t know much about such affairs, but 
I shouldn’t want one given to my husband the night before my 
wedding. It’s too much like bringing up the dregs of men’s lives 
to jeer at their most sacred moments. They had a good many 
toasts at Ray’s dinner, and told smoking-room stories, and drank 
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champagne out of pink slippers they got hold of somewhere, and 
began boasting about their adventures in love; and Freddy, I sup- 
pose, didn’t want to be outdone, so he gave them—your little 
supper-party at the Saracen Inn.” 

“And where did you get all this? I presume you think you've 
behaved honorably,’—with a sneer,—‘“spying on me, accepting 
drunken stories—” 

“Wait, Court! The dinner wasn’t over till nearly morning. 
The next day some of the men told their wives, and their wives 
told other girls outside your own set, and one afternoon when I 
was a trifle late at the lodge bridge-club, I was in the hall when 
my name was mentioned and I overheard a young débutante who’s 
not a very good friend 
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that; and does things that he never meant to do. But I dogy 
why you need to make such a life-and-death matter of it. [4 
say you girls wouldn’t care to report all the parties you’ye jy 
to at a prayer-meeting.” 

“Why, Court!” 

“Well, most men wouldn’t. And I should think you'd be wo, 
of the world enough to know that almost every fellow sows qj, 
wild oats, and a man’s got to lead—a man’s life.” 

“I’m afraid, Court, that I’m not a woman of the world, beg 
I don’t think that any man’s life need take him to a road-hog 
with a party of tipsy show-girls.” 

“I'd give anything, Elsie, if it’d never happened.” 

: hand stole wp 





of mine laugh and say: 
‘Just fancy! Quiet lit- 
tle mouse Elsie marry- 
ing a regular society 
devil like Courtenay 
Deane!’ Then, in a 
minute, the whole club 
was buzzing with the 
story. 

“I’m not saying I’ve 
behaved very honor- 
ably, Court. But after 
that, I had to find out. 
I didn’t doubt you,—at 
least I don’t think -I 
did—but I wanted to 
find some way to clear 
you and force Freddy 
Grant to eat his words. 
I lay awake worrying 
about it nights for a 
week; then I went to 
Mother’s old lawyer 
with some money I'd 
saved. up for my 
bridal outfit, and made 
him, much against his 
will, go on to New 
York. As soon as he 
got there, he wrote that 
I was a little fool, but 
he had hired detectives. 
The week he was gone 
seemed a year. 

“Then, when he’d 
been back in town two 
days and hadn’t come 
to see me, I called at 
his office. He was pac- 
ing up and down, smok- 
ing a big black cigar, 
and at first he was 
very gruff, and said: 
‘Courtenay Deane is a 
fine young chap, even 
if he is a little frisky!’ 
What did I mean, send- 
ing him off on such an 
errand? And why 
hadn’t the fool women 
sense enough to take 
their men as they 
found them? And then 
all of a sudden he cried, 
and kissed my hand, 
and asked me to for- 
give him, and said— 
said he wished Made- 
moiselle Daloz was in 
hell.” 

When Elsie had fin- 





closed tightly over bys 
before she could yj 
draw it. “But I’m; 
a sport or a fotter 
you know that. | 

just tempted one 


“When a fellow’s drinking, under circumstang 
I suppose he’s more socia- that’ll never happy 
ble sometimes than he again—and I fell, } 

means to be.” all past now. What 
there I can do aby 
it?” 

“Nothing, Court, I 
already done.” 

“You don’t mean’. 
his blue eyes wideng 
with alarm—‘yog 
break our engi 
ment—” 

‘“*It is brokers 
Court.” 

Quietly but fim 
she withdrew her han 
from his and held ¢ 
his ring. Whend 
could no longer ba 
his stricken look, § 
dropped it intol 
palm. “I’m awl 
sorry, Court—” 

“No, no, not that 


throw me over! Don't! 
The tide of his panic 
stricken words silence 
her; he tried to gall 
her grasp again and si 
the ring through & 
clenched fingers. “¥ 
Elsie, I think mores 
you than anything es 
in the world. I'd gm 
my right hand noti 
have been there thal 
night with the gam 
I'll do anything 
say, promise you @ 
thing, if you'll onl 
take it back—pleas! 
She sat very si 
She knew that now# 
soul was discovering # 
own remorse. % 
wavered. After®# 
honor was only a pal 
empty name on 4® 
tant scroll, while 4 
was a near pulsing ® 
ity in strong repent 
arms that waited= 
She got slowly tom 











ished, Deane came and 

sat down beside her, his face flushed with angry shame, but his 
voice dogged with the arrogance of youth, even toward the sin 
that finds it out. “Since you know all about it, I suppose it’s so; 
but I swear to you, Elsie, I never meant to go to the supper-party 
at all. I couldn’t have been quite myself; sometimes a fellow 
breaks over when he’s off on a class reunion or some racket like 


feet, as if she 
lifting with her all the blighted troths of the ages. + 
awfully sorry, Court, but it’s too late now. You see, that® 
on my finger was your promise that you wouldn’t do aa 
unworthy of the girl who wore it. It isn’t as if this had happe 
a long time ago, or before you knew me. It was only in 
Court, that we—were engaged. And the (Continued on paged] 
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Brookfield what he wanted. Now a 
‘it led him to kidnap June Vember to a 
desert island... . - 
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FAINT ghostly light was breaking over the 
sea, a gradual lifting and emerging of the 
waters from the night, deep violet touched with 
pink, like the edge of a flame in a wood-fire. A 
jong, oily swell, huger and greener than its fellows, lifted 
the little boat with its two occupants and carried it fifty yards 
ime in its stealthy rush. It was like a sportive monster arching 
€r Mag itself under a young dolphin in a playful mood. 
eld In the brief moment before the receding suck of the trough 
€ Si which followed, the man in the stern snatched up a long 
t Wi telescope and raked the dim horizon. Back and forth the glass 
ok, ae swept, then wavered and focused greedily upon one point as the 
nto HE boat sank again into a foamy valley. 
awit Whatever it was the man had seen, it brought an exultant 
= glow to his face as he rested on-shipped oars for the next wave. 
that In that interval his eyes traveled to the other figure, that of a 
don young woman curled up asleep under a blanket-tent in the 
ont! stern. A queer smile, hard to analyze, crossed his face. 
He rowed on steadily, mechanically. Two hours passed. The 
ilence high sun was beating down, piercing the girl’s eyelids like a 
0 “4% million needle-points before she stirred at last under her blan- 
nd sige kets, Perhaps the eyes of the man had been resting upon her 
and had added to her restlessness. She turned over now, 
making a queer little clucking noise with her lips, as a child 
one does before waking. His face turned once more to the horizon, 
8 but her eyes did not open quite yet. With one slim bare arm 
dg | flung across the blanket, her lashes resting ever so lightly on the 
"m licate curve of cheek, hers was the sleep of twenty—deep, 
tht] “dreamless, untroubled. 
* At last came the small moan of waking. She stretched, rose 
on one elbow with a wondering, childlike look; then her eyes 
Bo found him. With sleep-drugged hands she began easing her 
onl camped limbs. Finally, after wetting an absurd little cambric 
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as! erchief over the side and dabbing at her face, she cleared 
ee her throat. 
tt “Halloo!” he greeted her cheerily, registering surprise. 


ng™@ © You're just in time for the good news.” 
“What is it?” 
‘2 He handed over the telescope, and a moment later heard a 
Kind of sob. She had seen the land, a low-lying smudge upon 
1 @® the shiny water. 
< "It’s still a good way off,” he remarked. “But we’re as good 
as there already. I may as well own up—it means a big cargo 
off my chest. I guess you didn’t know it, but there were just 
a thousand and one quick ways to end us up in this boat. 
for breakfast! Afterward I'll teach you how to steer 
3 atk, miss; then I can steal a cat-nap myself before we 
Dear land.” 
The girl did not answer audibly. 
opened a can of dried herring, which they managed with 
,» Passing a tin of water from hand to hand. There was 
| * Seat array of provisions, loose, or partly stored, in the bot- 
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tom of the boat. While they ate, a random conversation was 
kept up upon the one subject naturally uppermost in the mind of 
each—the possible plight of their little liner the night before. 
For perhaps the hundredth time they relived the scenes of the 
last hour on board. In the first place the Hatteras was an 
ancient tub, foolishly overscheduled, poorly equipped, her dis- 
cipline practically nil. The alarm had come in the small hours 
of the night. The dull, rending jar of the impact was not 
likely to be forgotten. The girl had sped to the deck at the 
first alarm, still dazed with sleep. There she had been swept 
into, a veritable chaos aft, the man now in the boat queerly; near 
at all times. A high tropic night, and a puny bedlam of mani- 
kins! She remembered the shouts of the officers, the running 
footsteps, the surging and clutching, and then the long breath- 
less wait while the extent of the damage below was being 
ascertained. 

Endless delay and expectation. The man seemed compelling 
her forward. She lost her own people entirely. Oriental pas- 
sengers aft were like pigs under the knife as they stampeded 
for the life-belts, climbing upon each other’s shoulders, tramp- 
ling the weaker, fear swaying them in its horrid galvanisms. 
Screams of women, and above all, the phlegmy wails of children, 
that nightmare echo of disaster, had stamped it all indelibly 
in her mind. 

Finally she was alone with the man forward, and he was 
filling a smallboat with stores piled on deck. He bade her 
stand just so while he vanished, returning with more provisions. 
She obeyed absolutely a second time. She became more acutely 
sensitive to things about her, sometimes standing by the port 
rail alone, sometimes listening to his commands—the solitary 
man of Stateroom Twelve. ' 

It was all as if meant. They were on the dark side of the 
ship. He seemed to grasp every situation, no trace of excite- 
ment in his tone. She remembered how he took her arm, the 
touch giving her a strange inner quiet. Queer it was, as if he 
had figured it all out beforehand with cold clarity of mind. The 
cabins cut them off from the mob. Theirs was the smallest 
and lightest of the lifeboats that swung on their davits; the 
man had lowered it laboriously, single-handed, working the end- 
ropes alternately. After what seemed an age, he had turned 
to her. 

“Just forget you’re wearing skirts for the next few minutes,” 
he commanded. “It’s everyone for himself in this shuffle, and 
not a moment to lose. Of course, there may be an explosion 
any minute—” 

She had hesitated a few seconds at sight of the black waters 
beneath. 

“T’ll go first; then you jump to me,” he had said. “I’m not 
making you—understand. If you want to take chances with 
those cattle aft, you’re at liberty to do so. But decide some- 
thing, quick.” 

Thus he had prodded. 

Still she had held back, It had made her catch her breath to 
look down. She recalled how he had held her with his eyes 
—a tense moment, then his holding up his arms to her from 
the bobbing boat. 
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It had been the mob again that gave her the will to drop, 
the sound of yells, indescribable, indecent. Her impact had 
brought him to his knees and barely missed capsizing the boat. 
He had righted it only by a bit of troutlike agility, and begun 
plying the oars. Within two hours the ship had been lost from 
sight astern. 


HERE was now a slight drift islandward. The girl sat in 
the stern seat, manipulating the ropes as he had directed, 
and gazing morosely off at the endless expanse of sunlit 

waters. New and then her eyes sought out the needle-point 
of black ahead that determined the course of the boat. 

It was not until well past midday that she roused the man. 
He pulled hard for an hour or more, and the island neared. 
The boom of the surf grew like a seismic rumble. It took 
considerable skill on the man’s part to avoid being hammered 
against the rocks. At last a landing presented itself, a still 
cove that opened its cool green arms to the little craft. The 
long, grilling strain now over, the low, sandy beach, shot with 
gold, welcomed them. The man dragged the boat high and dry 
among the white shells before he sank down with a laugh. 
The girl’s figure seemed to melt into the heavy sand after the 
ordeal of the boat. Her head swam, and she sat in a huddle, 
gazing helplessly with wide, childlike eyes around the cove 
and at the desolate expanse beyond. A few moments later her 
subdued sobbing made him turn. 

“Oh, I say,” he said, “you can’t afford to waste your strength 
like that. Besides, we don’t know whether we’ve got this bone 
of Jand to ourselves or not.” 

He knew something of the thoughts that were hers, the over- 
whelming sense of isolation that comes to the city-bred, thrust 
suddenly into the primitive to shift for themselves. In a few 
short hours her world had been foreshortened to the sixteen- 
foot boat—and him. 

Out in the open boat it had not come to her like this. They 
had been two in the same predicament with a touch of com- 
radeship cementing the whole. But now that they were through 
with the prelude part; now that they were tossed together 
indefinitely, all the foreignness and incongruity of the situation 
settled upon her—proximity and possible dangers, above all her 
own helplessness. The man sensed part at least, for he sug- 
gested: 

“We’ve got to get the provisions out of the boat, first thing. 
You can help if you like, or go up under those trees. Anyway, 
stop the crying. This island stuff may not be half the hard- 
ship you imagine. You don’t want me to burst into tears?” 

After a time she decided to help, and joined him. Together 
they carried their food to the shade of the palms. 

“What did you manage to save?” he asked, noting the leather 
bag she kept close. 

“T have money—a perfectly comic-opera amount, and a 
powder-puff, a mirror and my warmest clothes on—” 

“Money?” he grinned. “I’m rancid with the stuff too. 
Great foresight for desert islands. You’ve nothing in 
the way of a revolver, I suppose?” 

“T never owned one.” 

“There’s a lot in the choice of one’s island in these 
parts—” 

“You don’t put yourself out to quiet one’s 
feelings,” she remarked. “Where are we?” 

“As near as I can judge, we’re a bit 
south of the Mitri group. I looked at 
the ship’s chart last night.” 

“They’re cannibal islands, aren’t 
they?” 

“They don’t exactly run to art and 
poetry,” he answered. 

For some time they had been bringing the 
supplies up from the boat and piling them on the 
shore safe from the wash of the water. 

“Now, I’m going to take a look-see about my 
neighbors,” he said at last. 

She glanced up quickly. 

“And leave me here?” 

“You couldn’t make the trip, anyhow, in those.” 

He pointed to her cloth-topped shoes with their high heels, 
now sadly bruised and wet. “Besides, some one will have to 
watch the grub.” 

“And keep off the savages,” she said bitingly. 

“T’ll limit myself to half an hour. The main thing’s to get a 
view from that rise of land. If you should need me, yell.” 
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June sat very still on the sand, holding on to herself for i 
first time in her life. She did not once look landward, but 
looked steadily past the cove, out to sea. “ ‘If you should neg 
me, yell,’”’ she repeated from time to time. 

He was back within the promised period. 

“It’s only a small place,” he reported. “About ten squay 
miles, I should say, mostly dry rib rock, probably basa 
covered with sand and palms. There’s a creek up among thog 
trees. Good thing we landed where we did. Up the line 
ways she’s a sepulcher—nothing but sand. No, not a sign of 
life anywhere. We can keep from starving for five or gy 
weeks,” he summed up, scanning the pile. “If nothing tums 
up by then, we can try for another island. Ought to be a pe. 
fect nest of them about here.” 

With the girl and the supplies ensconced in the shade, the 
man set about constructing a lean-to for the night. Straight. 
way his usefulness began to assert itself. It was a crude 
blanket-and-oar arrangement at first, but the whole was oye. 
laid with thatch handiwork. A clasp-knife had been his only 
tool in its construction. ' 

The girl sat in the shade and watched his strained face. Noy 
and again he directed her with the familiarity he would haye 
used with another man. She grudgingly complied, fetching 
bundles of branches and holding them in place while he wove 
them. He laughed at her distress over bruised fingers, at her 
bemoaning the loss of her sunshade. When dusk came, the 




















































shelter was ready for occupancy. The man built his own fir, a 
got the supper for two, even to laying the papers which served : 
for a cloth. The girl maintained a sullen silence, stirring only i 


when he requested. She ate now, sparingly, in birdlike bites, 
as if doing him a favor. The other smiled inwardly. The 
soothing gamut of the surf off the beach lulled him. A night 
bird began calling from the leafy interior of the island, and 
gradually the stars were lighted in the sky, heralded by a 
early moon. Here indeed was the primitive, untainted Open 
To the man it was home, friendly and natural. To the woman 
it was strange and terrifying. The sea, the vastness and sole 
tude and the many voices of the night, were all laden with m 
namable lurking dangers— 

June Vember was the somewhat pampered daughter of Jacob 
Vember, a New York merchant of many interests, proud of his 
achievements and his possessions. The Vembers had organized 
a touring-party of friends and satellites for a two-year tp 
around the world, following the Equator. They had been mor 
than a year in transit, and had known many ships before the 
Hatteras broke under them. Jack Brookfield, June’s present 
companion and benefactor, was decidedly not one of the Vem 
ber coterie. 

On board the Hatteras the girl’s one impression of him hat 
been of a tall, bronzed man, spare as a lance, with strange Dit 
eyes—not China blue or steel blue, but the green-blit 
of the mystic, deepened by sea-distances. He 

been given to inhabiting the smoking-room whe 
AST he was not reading on the after-deck. 
ce She remembered that he bore unmistakable 
% signs of a veteran traveler, immune to fe 
weather, remaining alone, and taking the 
sunlight straight. He was as tanned as a 
and smoked a sweet black pipe ® 
all ‘companies. He had hovel 
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Bare of head and often of feet, they were like two gowns earth-deities, lithe, symmetrical, more and more utterly unconscious. 
rookheld—the vision of a woman’s unfolding beneath his eyes. 
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sight from somewhere in the western seas. He was an Amer- 
ican, but knowledge of him ended at that point. Brookfield’s 
quiet glint of a smile was enough to prevent venture upon per- 
sonal questions. 

The two had not really met aboard. June had been sur- 
rounded by the Gibraltar of convention that went with her 
father’s name. Outsiders were rarely to be cultivated. She had 
been conscious of 


Coral Wate : 


“I have my coat and the canvases,” he said, a queer bluntngs 


in his tone. 


“Half of what we have belongs to you,” she said desperately 
“Your health and strength are our main stand-bys. : 


He sat down nearer. 
“That’s white, but you go along in there, please. 


to the open, you see. Besides, I figure on keeping up the fip 





and even angered 
a little by Brook- 
field’s apparently 
genuine admira- 
tion of her silent 
passings. Then 
had come the ca- 
tastrophe, which 
she was now be- 
ginning to suspect 
he had utilized for 
his own ends. 
Here they were 
alone on a rib of 
land in the middle 
of the Pacific— 
still comparative 
strangers, with no 
other law than 
that of the sea it- 
self. All this kept 
whipping and 
cross-whipping 
through her mind 
as she sat on this, 
her first night by 
a strange rnan’s 
fire. Nameless 
trepidation, innu- 
merable suspicions 
began flooding 
through her mind, 
quickened by the 
darkness, her own 
sense of futility, 
and the _ soul- 
searching vastness 
about them. 

The man, how- 
ever, seemed to 
sense no incon- 
gruity in the sit- 
uation; nor upon 
furtive study of 
his face did she 
read any dark or 
smoldering intent. 
He sat smoking 
his pipe gravely, 
like a bronze |f ie ‘ : 
Buddha in the fire- Oe . oo eee 
light. In herhome {| a a 
life, the curricu- 
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lum had always 
run: Suspect all 
men, especially 
ihose who try to 
help you. Never believe in appearances; man is a deceiver. 

As the moments advanced, she became visibly palpitating 
with terror—partly at him and-partly at the night. His blue 
eyes under the heavy brows twinkled as they watched the frigid 
exterior she fought to maintain. Whenever their eyes met 
across the fire, she would blaze defiance or elevate her chin in 
affected bravado. He would answer with a smile which might 
have meant anything. 

Words, scathing torrents of words, struggled for utterance, 
but timidity held them in check. He must not be aroused 
to anger, now of all times. She saw his laugh. Brookfield 
really admired the small fury of her. A gamester lived under 
the husk, he had decided, all but smothered by custom. Finally 
she announced with pale determination: 

“T am going to sleep now. You have given me all the blan- 
kets.” She could not keep the tremor from her voice. 


face... 


dried by the fire. 
at her heart. 


It was living death to June as she waited for him to find the second grip on the slippery sur- 
me was clear of the two sharks—clear of the backward notches of snapping teeth. 


I’m ised 


most of the night, in case of 
animals about. That shelje 
was meant for you. 

With proud obedience gh 
sought the blankets, but sleep 
would not come. He had 
constructed a stout thatch 
covering for the opening gf 
the lean-to which could 
drawn in case of storm. Th 
she dropped with a bump, 
shutting the man and fh 
firelight from view 

“T’d advise you to leave 
that up and get the best of 
the warmth from the fire” 
he called. “The nights ap 
chilly, even in the tropics.” 

“Thank you, I'll do vey 
well,” she called back hastily, 

She imagined him shaking 
in slow mirth. For hours, it 
seemed, she lay awake 
hunched up like a slapped 
cat. Every nerve was 
stretched taut with listening 
She heard him stir from time 
to time about the fire. He 
sat on, smoking, where she 
could see him when the night- 
wind touched the folds of 
canvas. Grim and_ somber 
like some rock-hewn image, 
he remained I his 
eyes fixed in introspection. 
Finally she became calmer, 
seeing him thus with m 
thought of her, but she lay for 
a long time with hand and 
body pressed against the frail 
partition. Lying so, she must 
have slept at last, for when 
she again opened her eyes, it 
was to the pale light o 
dawn. She arose and stood 
for minutes, summoning her 
courage to face the new day 
with him. Presently he came 
into view with an armful of 
wood, greeting her cheerily, 
He could not have slept 
more than two or thie 
hours, if at all; yet B 
seemed fresh. 

In the cracker-can by the 
door was water: near it lay 
two of her handkerchiefs, 
which he had washed aft 


They gave her, for an instant, a queer tw 


ACK BROOKFIELD was a worshiper of the typically Ame 
ican god of personal efficiency, body, mind and spirit. Ab 
ways an outdoor man, he had been in earlier days a bit of8 

discard. Of late he had come to rely on the code of faith® 
self—had, in fact, worked out this code to a practical nicetyi 


certain departments. 


salt-water tramp. 


Of late he had been taking a turn as# 


Brookfield had summed up June Vember on shipboard. Skt 
had called him instantly, and hard. He saw she needed wot 


—also that what he wanted was hers to give. 


There wa 


challenge for Brookfield’s type in the brass-bound social ba® 
riers that made formal contact with June Vember impossillt 
—challenge to the strain of doing and deviltry that had usuallf 
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By Will Levington Comfort 


gotten him what he wanted. From the moment of the Hat- 
teras’ striking the reef, everything appeared smooth to manage. 
Altogether, it was a bit of modern swashbuckling that would 
go hard with a man if discovered. Something of this was run- 
ning through Brookfield’s mind as he bent over the fire getting 
breakfast for two, on this, their first morning on the island. 
The blithe smile that overspread his countenance, however, be- 
lied any trepidation on the matter. 

After the meal, which he had cooked and served, the girl, 
who had been studying him covertly, sat down on a blanket with 
an air of babylike decision. A fresh perkiness, regained with 
the night of rest, was in her attitude as she waited. The time 
had come, she decided, for an understanding, once and for all. 
She felt equal to it; she had remembered who she was. Her 
voice reached him now, a new voice not employed since the 
Hatteras. ; 

“If you can spare a few minutes,” she began, “I'd like to 
have a talk. We really ought to—to come to a few under- 
standings now, don’t you think?” 

“T’d been thinking something the same,” he replied. 

She shot a quick glance at him. ‘For instance, we should 
know something real of each other, since we’re here together.” 

“T know all there is to know about you already,” he said. 

“How?” she demanded. 

“J use my eyes a bit. You are twenty-three years old. You 
live in New York, probably along the Hudson, and you’re what 
they call a bud. You're strong on society; you belong to a 
‘set.’ You meet a lot of men, but you don’t know anything 
about them.” 

“Who's been telling you about me?” she asked slowly. 
face had paled. 

“Now about me,” he resumed. 
Pinkerton report?” 

“Do I look interested?” she asked. 

“My dear Miss Vember,” said Brookfield, sitting down, “I 
am a rough-neck. Mavericks, they call ‘em back Idaho way— 
the lone strays, you know. As for my plans, I haven’t any. 
I never deal in them.” 

“But how are we going to get along together?” she asked 
with sudden hopelessness. 

“That'll depend entirely upon yourself.” 

“You've started out by being a brute,” she remarked. “Are 
you going to keep it up?” 

“I'm going to act the man as I see it,” he answered. 
haps that will not be your father’s idea of a gentleman.” 

“Sorry, but I agree for once with my father,” she said. 
“Otherwise you would have waited on board until we found 
out what became of the rest—” 

"Td have stayed if it would have done any good. But I like 
dying decently, in the open, and I took it you did too. Another 
thing: it’s a possibility nothing happened back there. Perhaps 
the old tub was merely laid up on the coral with a bruised 
nib. Possibly she backed off later and went on, minus you an’ 
me. Maybe they didn’t find it out till morning.” 

For a minute she was struck wordless. 

“On the contrary,” he added, “if it was a case of straight 
sinking, we were wise, and just about in time. We’d have 
had a lot of crazy Chinos and stokers swimming alongside 
in a few minutes, and whining. They’d have had you 

by the heartstrings, and I’d have had to fight you 

and the Chinos both to keep us afloat.” 

“You—you brute!” she ground out. Then came 
more words, hot and deadly. She labeled 
Brookfield—ripped him across and amain- 
wise. He sat quietly, filled his pipe and 
lighted it. 

_ “Quite so,” he nodded, when she had entirely fin- 
ished. “I admit I look some little 
Scamy—now that you’ve got me 

hoisted on the skids. It’s plumb 

€nievous. Still, I must continue to sail my 
own boat, with my own little, non-inherited, 
mill-edged scads.” 

Her lip curled again. 

_ We'll clear the decks here and now,” he con 
tinued presently. “It’s like this: I was strong 
or you the moment I saw you on shipboard. 

But the line of kid-glove friends you had 
around you kept up the ice-packs. Things 

have a way of happening when a man gets his equipment 


Her 


“What would you like—a 


“Per- 


—Upand working. Along comes that spine of coral, for instance; 
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I merely jumped the chance to steal you away—my intentions 
being to take you out into the breezy open where you and I 
could meet and have it out on level tooting, all handicaps 
down. It’s my intention to make you like me a whole lot bet- 
ter. Now I reckon we're all set, fair and above-board?” 

He sat back and watched the fury seize her. 


The truth was darker than her suspicions. She had been 

used from the first—used exactly as he had wished. She 
thought back, recalling his part, and the inscrutable smile he 
had maintained throughout. No wonder! And his words, that 
had been cloaked in advice, had been in reality commands. 
And she had obeyed—she, June Vember, to whom life had 
hitherto been an infinite number of rights matured to her 
selection. Never in all her sheltered existence had she been 
treated so at the hands of a man. She was half sobbing now, 
with rage. 

“A common kidnaper! You’re not even ashamed.” 

He bowed before the storm. 

“No matter where you go, they'll find you and you'll pay! 
My father—” 

He raised his blue eyes with a quick characteristic jerk of the 
head. Her own dropped under his gaze. The hot color crept 
up to her face. With all her will she could not keep it down. 
But when her shame had turned to anger, he was absorbed in 
the horizon, the old smile about his lips. Determination was 
written upon that light, clean jaw. A bit of a shiver crawled 
up her spine. Presently he spoke again, with exasperating 
calm: 

“Maybe you wouldn’t believe it, but I’m a shark on moral 
integrity too. I got all my rose-colored emotions in a wooden 
kimono; so I can wait long—long as you make me. Until your 
own time, you’re safe—safer than in the heart of your four- 
fiush civilization.” 

“And what about my feelings?” 

“I’m considering them, right delicate,” he said. 

She writhed; yet her heart was queerly lifte® 
trust his words. 

“And all the time,” he added presently, “we’ll be free—both 
of us, free as kids. You'll be gettin’ a taste of health in the 
open, whether you like it or not, which you’ve been needing a 
long time, I judge.” 

“I’m perfectly well,” she returned haughtily. 
weighed more—” 

“You'll weigh less and feel better. Being cast away on a 
desert island can be made into a regular episode, with a little 
knowledge of the open.” 

“Tt’s all in whom you're cast away with.” 

He laughed. “Nevertheless, I’m bankin’ you'll prefer me to 
a parlor ornament before we’re done.” 

Brookfield took up his scrubbing of the 
frying-pan where he had left off. “I’m go- 
ing up the shore a ways to get some 
fish,” he said at length. “Will you stay 
here, or do you want to come along?” 

June shook her head, 
maintaining stony si- 
lence; but she watched 
him as he strode away 


pOR a minute she met his laughing gaze, words failing her. 


She had to 


“T never 


June sat ve 
still on the sand. 
“ ‘If you should need 







me, yell,” she re- toward the outlet of 
—_— timeto the cove. She had 






never felt so small and 
inadequate. A long 
time she sat there, gaz- 

ing morosely 


along the yel- 
Pees low strand. 

a Brookfield worked hard. 
ra From the gray streaks of dawn every 
day until the long purple shadows of the 

tropics crept in from the sea, he labored and 
smiled his slow smile. June could not fathom 
it, but she knew it was not inane and registered 
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confidence. Six full days passed. At the end of that time a 
rough cabin had reared its walls. It was made of matted grass 
and branches, overlaid with stringy bark and sod, a dry-roofed 
cabin with two rooms and a floor of golden sand. One room 
was for June to sleep in, the other for all else, even Brook- 
field’s bunk. He led the girl in when all was finished. 

“This is your room,” he said, “indicating a light, strong door 
of thongs and fibrous bark. She examined the sliding peg that 
served as a safety appliance, but did not deign praise or ap- 
proval. 

“Tt’ll hold,” he drawled. “I saw to that.” 

She sniffed. They went back. 

“And this is where we'll eat. I'll have a stone stove in action 
by to-morrow.” 

It was as if they were among peering eyes and prying 
tongues, instead of one man and one woman living in the 
primitive, utterly alone and painfully conscious of the many 
differences and inhibitions existing between them. A second 
week, and still no breath had come of the outside world. 
Brookfield had explored the island thoroughly, and proven 
beyond a doubt that they were the sole inhabitants. The 
little cove teemed with small, highly colored fish, though hard 
to take with little or no tackle; there were also birds—but no 
rifle or shotgun. A few figs and coco-palms were ripening 
possibly for future use. So much for sustenance could be 
counted on. 

For the most part Brookfield planned and worked in silence. 
He fashioned a burning-glass of June’s watch-crystal glued 
over his own with a bit of gum. He rigged up a day-signal— 
one of her skirts mounted on a pole. Later he built a con- 
trivance for catching rain-water in the rocks, and wove a fish- 
line. Everything about camp that needed doing he did, even 
to washing the barks that served for dishes. The smile con- 
tinued. The girl curled up in a spiteful bundle in out-of-the- 
way corners, but he paid little attention to her sulking, main- 
taining his mysterious reserve—something that mocked under 
his smile. 


rolling stones to form a little breakwater at low tide to 
help in his fishing endeavors—merely a rough spur of 
rocks pushed out into the water of the cove, the idea being to 
attract the rock-perch which teemed in those waters, but which 


B Imnting stones for two days had been laboring gigantically, 


otherwise did not come near enough to shore. On this day a 
huge boulder, pasted with water-moss, slipped, wedging his 
right leg. June heard him call, steady-voiced. She would never 
have known from the tone. She held in a scream at sight of his 
face. It was like yellow ivory, the eyes stilled, waiting her 
coming. . 

“Take my arm—here—and pull.” 

She felt his body quiver under the strain, his face turned 
from her. Her hand was vised in his. He would have collapsed 
upon release, had not June’s lithe young figure been quick 
enough. Gently she lowered him to the sand. 

“You run back now,” he muttered. “Leave me a few 
minutes. This thing’s got to be put back. Please—” 

His voice had become harsh from the pain, and she with- 
drew, wide-eyed. She saw him take the shoe from the injured 
foot. Then he bent over, taking the limb in his two hands, 
his body tense. Her heart jerked. He seemed to be working 
with all his strength on the twisted ankle—a sudden wrench 
of the foot sidewise. There was the snap of meeting bones. 
His head jerked up. 

“Mr. Brookfield!” 

The cry came with half a sob as she sped forward. He 
passed a hand queerly over his wet forehead. He was already 
trying to rise. She was by his side, the first time of her own 
accord. She was both soothed®and startled by his hand— 
currents that had striven for outlet, suddenly loosed. Some- 
thing awakened besides pity, and she felt safer than ever be- 
fore, also a tenderness spacious as the out-doors. The pained 
smile he now forced to his white lips hurt her to the quick. 

“You're almost there,” she whispered as they came up to 
the cabin. 

She was supporting half his weight when they reached the 
door. Carefully she eased his descent to her own cot—not his 
lean bunk. For the first time she was betraying the existence 
of a real woman. She brought his flask and after that, brewed 
strong tea, a new glow in her own veins. Deaf to all protest, 
she helped him remove his clothing, her hands grown suddenly 
firm and capable. Together they bound the wrenched limb, the 


Coral W "alle 


man directing. Later she prepared supper alone, a momento 
undertaking, for it involved the manipulation of heated og 
as she had seen Brookfield manage them. The broiled jg 
proved perfect, the man calling for seconds. 

“Now try and get a little quiet,” she commanded. 

She was alone with the dishes; yet revoit could not Whip 
to the surface again. Instead, as she worked on, came a seng 
of gratitude that she could do something that put an end 
the old gnaw of self-hate. Soon she was singing as she splashey 
the plates in the suds. 

“He’s sick—he’s sick and down now,” she told herself. “Hes 
dependent now. It’s my way now.” 

Later in the evening Brookfield tried to rise. 
to the bunk if you'll give me a hand,” he said. 

The initiative was hers. 

“You’re coming to stay right where you are,” she contr. 
dicted. “Our one resource is your strength. It’s my turn, [ij 
do very well in the other bunk.” 

And so the matter rested. 


“T’ll get back 


OR several days thereafter Brookfield was unable to be 
F about. They were much together in the tiny cabin. Hith 

erto they had played at a game of who would reveal the 
less. Their talk had been chill and antagonistic, confined ty 
their many predicaments and ending always with the idea ofa 
possible rescue. On the whole it had been an endurance-mat¢h 
to this point. Now in the new springs of confidence which th 
girl’s sympathy and the new propinquity loosed, each say 
glimpses of an altogether different being in the other 

The man, she discovered, was no uncultured boor. Under 
the rugged exterior she had brought to light an acquired 
culture quite as polished as any she had known. Brookfield 
was of the outdoor type that does not distinguish between sen- 
timent and sentimentality, classing all emotions under the latter 
head and hiding them from the world zealously, as failings 
Brookfield also divulged a store of knowledge from the sub- 
strata of life, acquired in a rambler’s life in the four corners of 
the earth. 

They talked of books, having none. She was astonished to 
find that he had put in two years at a certain universily, 
though he confessed it sheepishly. Nearer and vastly mor 
intimate confessions were exchanged. Moments became real, 
like the light, the sea, strong wind and the silence. Solitude had 
torn away husk after husk of the world from them, banishing 
all possibility of sham. 

Brookfield glowed as he watched the new June Vember a 
her work—the one he had first sensed under the tinsel. She 
was emerging full-fledged. 

Lying on his back, he had arrived at a number of important 
decisions. First, the new codperation that had sprung up be 
tween them must be maintained at all cost. It was the be 
ginning of the big, unaffected camaraderie he had planned. She 
no longer clung to memories. Sunlight, wood-smoke and se 
breeze had spread the glow of the open upon the slim gitl 
He saw clearly his play—to make her live in the future from 
now on, to make her feel her independence and the spaciousnes 
of their life here, until the channels of her former wallflowet 
ethics were erased and forgotten. 

A bit of a crisis came at the eighth morning after he was hut 
Brookfield was still lame, but about. He had finished wash 
before he noticed the mutiny. A thumped pan brought Ml 
to a realization of the state of affairs. She had sat down on 
doorstep, chin clamped in her two small hands, and was gaa 
truculently seaward, while the water on the stove boiled high 

He cleared his throat. “I’m going out to siren for a fev 
fish,” he said. 

There was no prospect of breakfast—not even coffee. He 
waited a moment by the door, looking down at her. Her fight 
ing eyes turned up to meet his with a wicked flash, bul @ 
words. There sat the water-can teetering on the coals. Int 
cabin he lingered a few seconds—June on the doorstep @# 
catty sulk. Silence was heavy. They stuck in it, and still® 
move. 

The point was this: Brookfield would gladly have take 
over his old tasks again, but he did not want to do this in® 
midst of her reaction. She had been splendid, everything oF 
sidered. The present was but a momentary throw-back—# 
important when one-considered her life of helplessness M 
midst of servants and cluttered generally with too much. 
meant to surprise her the moment her real self returned. # 
stared~at the wall, the lines of surf, (Continued on page 15H 
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ESHABA, the old Cree, sat 
on the sunny side of a 
rock on the sunny side of 


to be 


Hith- a slope that looked up and 
eal the HB down the valley. Meshaba, who many, many years ago had been 
ned 6 Mcalled the Giant, was very old. He was so old that even the 
4 Of a HM factor’s books over at Fort o’ God had no record of his birth; nor 
‘match Hhad the “post logs” at Albany House or Cumberland House or 
ch the Norway House or at Fort Churchill. Perhaps farther north, at Lac 
h saw [ja Biche, at old Fort Resolution or at Fort McPherson, some 
trace of him might have been found. His skin was crinkled and 
Under S¥ weather-worn, like dry buckskin, and over his brown, thin face 
quired MB his hair fell to his shoulders, snow-white. His hands were thin; 


even his nose was thin, with the thinness of age. But his eyes 
were still like dark garnets, and down through the greater part 


latter BB of a century their vision had come undimmed. 
rilings. They roved over the valley now. At Meshaba’s back, a mile 
€ Sul Mon the other side of the ridge, was the old trapper’s cabin, where 
ers 0] Whe lived alone. The winter had been long and cold, and in his 
gladness at the coming of spring, Meshaba had come up the ridge 
hed to to bask in the sun and look out over the changing world. For an 
ersilj, Me hour his eyes had traveled up and down the valley like the eyes 
mor Se of an old and wary hawk. The dark spruce and cedar forest 
e teal, MBedged in the far side of the valley; between that and the ridge 
de had BP rolled the meadowy plain, still covered in places with melting 
uishitig HF snow, and in others bare and glowing a dull green in the sun- 
. From where he sat, Meshaba could also see a rocky scarp 
ber at BB of the ridge that projected out into the plain a hundred yards 


She MP away. But this did not interest him, except that if it had not 
been in his line of vision, he could have seen a mile farther down 
the valley. ’ 









ip be- In that hour of sphynxlike watching, while the smoke curled 
1e be slowly up from his black pipe, 
_ She Meshaba had seen life. Half 
d sea a mile from where he was 
1 git sitting, a band of caribou had 
from come out of the timber and 






wandered into a patch of low 
bush. They had not thrilled his 







kill, for there was already 
a fresh carcass hung up at 
the back of his cabin. 
Still farther away he 
had seen a_hornless 
moose, so grotesque 























Bnd in its spring ugliness 
tk that the parchment- 

Be like skin of his 
fight face had cracked 
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smile, and out of him had come a low 
and appreciative grunt; for Meshaba, in 
spite of his age, still had a sense of 
humor left. Once he had seen a wolf, 
and twice a fox, an@ now his eyes were on an eagle high over his 
head. Meshaba would not have shot that eagle, for year after 
year it had come down through time with him, and it was always 
there soaring in the sun when spring came. So Meshaba grunted 
as he watched it, and was glad that Upisk had not died during 
the winter. 

“Kata y ati sisew,” he wuispered to himself, a glow of super- 
stition in his fiery eyes. “We have lived long together, and it is 
fated that we die together, O Upisk. The spring has come for us 
many times, and soon the black winter will swallow us up for- 
ever. 

His eyes shifted slowly, and then they rested on the scarp of 
the ridge that shut out his vision. His heart gave a sudHen thump 
in his body. His pipe fell from his mouth to his hand; and he 
stared without moving, stared like a thing of rock. 

On a flat, sunlit shelf not more than eighty or ninety yards 
away stood a young black bear. In the warm glow of the sunlight 
the bear’s spring coat shone like polished jet. But it was not 
the sudden appearance of the bear that amazed Meshaba. It 
was the fact that another animal was standing shoulder to shoulder 
with Wakayoo, and that it was not a brother bear, but a huge 
wolf. 

Slowly one of Meshaba’s thin hands rose to his eyes, and he 
wiped away what he thought must surely be a strange something 
that was fooling his vision. In all his eighty years and odd, he 
had never known a wolf to be thus friendly with a bear. Nature 
had made them enemies. Nature had foredoomed their hatred to 
be the deepest hatred of the forests. Therefore, for a space, 
Meshaba doubted his eyes. But in another moment he saw that 
the miracle had truly come to pass. For the wolf turned broad- 
side to him, and it was a wolf—a huge, big-boned beast that 
stood as high at the shoulders as Wakayoo the bear, a great beast 
with a great head and— 

It was then that Meshaba’s heart gave another thump, for the 
tail of a wolf is big and bushy in the springtime, and the tail of 
this beast was almost as bare of hair as a beaver’s tail! 

“Ohne moosh!” gasped Meshaba under his breath. “A dog!” 

He seemed to draw slowly into himself, slinking backward. His 
rifle stood just out of reach on the other side of the rock. 

At the other end of that eighty or ninety yards, Neewa the 
bear and Brimstone the dog stood blinking in the bright sunlight, 
with the- mouth of the cavern in which Neewa had slept so many 
months just behind them. Brimstone was puzzled. Again it 
seemed to him that it was only yesterday, and not months ago, that 
he had left Neewa in that den, sleeping his lazy head off. And 
now that Brimstone had returned after his own hard winter in the 
forests, he was astonished to find Neewa so big. For 
Neewa had grown steadily through his 
four months’ nap, and he was half 
again as big as when he went to 
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sleep. Could Brimstone have spoken Cree, and had Meshaba 
given him the opportunity, he might have explained the situation. 

“You see, Mr. Indian,” he might have said, “this dub of a 
bear and I have been pals from just about the time we were 
born. A man named Challoner tied us together first when Neewa 
there was just about as big as your head, and we did a lot of scrap- 
ping before we got acquainted. Then we got lost, and after that we 
hitched up like brothers; and we had a lot of fun and ‘excite- 
ment all through last summer, until at last, when the cold 
weather came, Neewa hunted up this hole in the ground, and the 
lazy cuss went to sleep for all winter. I wont mention what hap- 
pened to me during the winter. It was a plenty. So this spring 
I had a hunch it was about time for Neewa to get the cobwebs 
out of his fool head, and came back. And—here we are! But 
tell me this: what makes Neewa so big?” 

It was at least that thought—the bigness of Neewa—that was 
filling Brimstone’s head at the present moment. And Meshaba, 
in place of listening to an explanation, was reaching for his rifle— 
while Neewa, with his brown muzzle sniffing the wind, was gather- 
ing in a strange smell. Of the three, Neewa saw nothing to be 
wondered at in the situation ‘itself. When he had gone to sleep 
four and a half months ago, Brimstone was at his side; and to- 
day, when he awoke, Brimstone was still at his side. The four 
and a half months meant nothing to him. ‘Many times he and 
the dog had gone to sleep, and had awakened together. For all the 
knowledge he had of time, it might have been only last night 
that he had fallen asleep. 

The one thing that made him uneasy now was that strange 
odor he had caught in the air. Instinctively he seized upon it as 
a menace—at least as something that he would rather not smell 
than smell. So he turned away with a warning whoof to Brim- 
stone. When Meshaba peered around the edge of the rock, ex- 
pecting an easy shot, he caught only a flash of the two as they 
were disappearing. He fired quickly. 

To Brimstone and Neewa the report of the rifle and the moaning 
whir of the bullet over their backs brought back memories of a 
host of things, and Neewa settled down to that hump-backed, flat- 
eared flight of his that kept Brimstone pegging along at a brisk 
pace for at least a mile. Then Neewa stopped, puffing audibly. 
Inasmuch as he had had nothing to eat for a third of a year, and 
was weak from long inactivity, the run came within 
an ace of putting him out of business. It was 
several minutes before he could gather his wind 
sufficiently to grunt. Brimstone meanwhile was 
carefully smelling of him from his rump to his 
muzzle. There was apparently nothing missing, 
for he gave a delighted little yap at the end, and 
in spite of his size and the dignity of increased 
age, he began frisking: about Neewa in a man- 
ner emphatically expressive of his joy at his 
comrade’s awakening. 

“Tt’s been a deuce of a lonely winter, 

Neewa, and I’m tickled to death to see 
you on your feet again,” his antics said. 
“What’ll we do? Go for a hunt?” 

This seemed to be the thought in 
Neewa’s mind, for he headed straight up 
the valley until they came to an open fen 
where he proceeded to quest about for a 
dinner of roots and grass; and as he 
searched he grunted—grunted in his old, 
companionable, cubbish way. And Brim- 
stone, hunting with him, found that once 
more the loneliness had gone out of his 
world. 


O Brimstone and Neewa, 
and especially Neewa, 
there seemed nothing 
extraordinary in the fact 
that they were together again, 
and that their comradeship 
was resumed. During his 
months of hibernation, Neewa’s 
body had grown, but his mind 
had not changed its memories 
or its pictures. It had not 
passed through a maze of stir- 
ring events such as had made the 
winter a thrilling one for Brim- 
stone, and so it was Neewa who 
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accepted the new situation most casually. He went on fow 
as if nothing at all unusual had happened during the Past 
months, and after the edge had gone from his first h 
fell into his old habit of looking to Brimstone for leadership, 
Brimstone fell into .the old ways as though only a day or a wal 
and not four months had lapsed in their brotherhood. It; 
possible that he tried mightily to tell Neewa what had happs , 
At least, he must have had that desire—to let him know in 
a strange way he had found his old master Challoner, and hy 
he had lost him again. And also how he had found the wom 
Nanette, and the little baby Nanette, and how for a time he 
lived with them and loved them as he had never loved ap 
else on earth. 
It was the old cabin, far to the north and east, that drey}y 
now—the cabin in which Nanette and the baby had lived: and il 
was toward this cabin that he lured Neewa during the firsts 
weeks of their hunting. They did not travel fast, largely } 
cause of Neewa’s voracious spring appetite and the fact thay 
consumed nine tenths of his waking hours to keep full on gy 
provender as roots and swelling buds and grass. 
During the first week Brimstone grew either hopeless or & 
gusted in his hunting. One day he killed five rabbits, and New 
ate four of them and grunted piggishly for more. If Brimstow 
had stood amazed and appalled at Neewa’s appetite in the daysaf 
their cubhood and puppyhood a year ago, he was more 
astounded now, for in the matter of food Neewa was a bottom 
less pit. On the other hand he was jollier than ever, and in thy 
wrestling matches he was almost more than a match for Bap 
stone, being nearly again as heavy. 
Neewa very soon acquired the habit of taking advantage of fh 
superiority of weight, and at unexpected moments he would 
onto Brimstone and pin him to the ground, his fat body smothering 
the dog like a huge soft cushion, and his arms holding him mi 
at times Brimstone could scarcely squirm. Now and then, hm 
ging him in this embrace, he would roll over and over, both 
them snarling and growling as though in deadly combat. 
play, though he was literally the underdog, delighted Brimstx 
until one day they rolled over the edge of a deep ravine 
descended in a dog-and-bear avalanche to the bottom. After? 
for a long time, Neewa ceased to roll with his victim. Whenew 
Brimstone wanted to end a bout, however, all he had to do 
to give Neewa a sharp nip with his long fangs, and the bem 
would uncoil himself and hop to his feet like a spring # 
had a most serious respect for Brimstone’s teeth. 
But Brimstone’s greatest moments of joy were when Nem 
stood up man-fashion. Then was a real tussle. And his grealitt 
hours of disgust were when Neewa stretched himself out Ma 
tree for a nap. 
It was the beginning of the third week before they cam 
one day to the cabin. There was no change in it, and Brim 
stone’s body sagged disconsolately as he and Neewa looked 
at it from the edge of the clearing. No smoke, mm he 
sign of life, and the window was broken now # t th 
probably by an inquisitive bear or a wolverim of th 
Brimstone “went to the window and stood ® Bi h 
it, sniffing inside. The smell was still there, om ‘Ber 
faint that he could just detect it. But that ws yaaa 
all. The big room was empty except for the stove! gra 
table and a few bits of rude furniture. All else iit og 
been removed. ith ope 
Three or four times during the next hil anxiot 
2». hour Brimstone stood up at the window, ail ty post 
p wt last Neewa—urged by his curiosity Ms th 
likewise. He also detected the faint oat ellers wh 
that was left in the cabin. He sniffed at i™mn. "atehe 
for a long time. It was like the smell he hil “ gy P 
caught the day he came out of his d= : 
and yet different. It was fainter, mot °0" week 
elusive, and not so unpleasant —. 
For a month thereafter Brimstone PR. Thai 
sisted on hunting in the vicinity of ® ae on 
cabin, held there by the “pull” of Ge » and dl 
thing he could not analyze or @ lost 3 th 
understand. Neewa accepted the st. pe 
tion good-naturedly for a time. 2 in 
he lost patience and surrendet on 
himself to a grouch for three . the 
days, during which he want tt to co 
at his own sweet will. To ue 
serve the alliance, Bama t 
was compelled to follow®™ ee 
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Neewa the bear and Brimstone the dog stood blinking in the bright sunlight. Brimstone was astonished to find Neewa so big. 


berry-time—early July—found them sixty miles north and 
of the cabin, in the edge of the country where Neewa was 


But there were few berries that summer of bebe nak um geda— 


Summer of drought and fire. As early as the middle of July 


thin gray film began to hover in palpitating waves over the 
rests. For three weeks there had been no rain. Even the nights 
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hot and dry. Each day the factors at their posts looked out 
f aNxious eyes over their domains, and by the first of August 
y post had a score of half-breeds and Indians patrolling the 
son the watch for fire. In their cabins and tepees the forest- 


elers who had not gone to pass the summer at the posts waited 


watched; each morning and noon and night they climbed tall 


fees and peered through that palpitating gray film for a sign of 


For weeks the wind came steadily from the south and west, 
Wehed as though swept over the burning sands of a desert. 


mies dried upon the bushes; the fruit of the mountain ash 


yeled on its stems; creeks ran dry; swamps turned into baked 
. and the poplar leaves hung wilted and lifeless, too limp to 
In the breeze. Only once or twice in a lifetime does the 


orest-dweller see poplar leaves curl up and die like that, baked 


in the summer sun. It is kiskewahoon, the danger-sig- 
hot only the warning of possible death in a holocaust of 

the announcement of poor hunting and trapping in the 
ler to come. 

one and Neewa were in a swamp-country when the fifth 


August came. In the lowland it was sweltering. Neewa’s 


° agape 
‘a their way along a black and sluggish stream that was like 


hung from his mouth, and Brimstone was panting as they 


a great ditch, and as dead as the day itself. There was no sun, 
but a red and lurid glow filled the sky—the sun struggling to fight 
its way through the smothering film that had grown thicker over 
the earth. Because they were in a “pocket,” a sweep of tangled 
country lower than the surrounding country, Neewa and Brimstone 
were not caught in this blackening cloud. Five miles away they 
might have heard the thunder of cloven hoofs and the crash of 
heavy bodies in their flight before the deadly menace of fire. As 
it was, they made their way slowly through the parched swamp, so 
that it was midday when they came out of the edge of it and up 
through a green fringe of timber to the top of a ridge. 

Before this hour neither had passed through the horror of a 
forest-fire. But it seized upon them now. It needed no past 
experience. The cumulative instinct of a thousand generations 
leaped through their brains and bodies. Their world was in the 
grip of /skootao—the fire-devil. To the south and the east and the 
west it was buried in a pall like the darkness of night, and out . 
of the far edge of the swamp through which they had come they 
caught the first livid spurts of flame. 

From that direction, now that they were out of the pocket, they 
felt a hot wind, and with that wind came a dull and rumbling 
roar that was like the distant moaning of a cataract. They waited 
and watched, struggling to get their bearings, their minds fighting 
for a few moments in the gigantic process of changing instinct 
jnto reasoning and understanding. Neewa, being a bear, was 
afflicted with the nearsightedness of his breed, and he could not see 
the flames leaping out of the swamp. But he could smell, and his 
nose was twisted into a hundred wrinkles, and even ahead of Brim- 
stone he was ready for flight. But the dog, whose vision was like 
a hawk’s, stood as if fascinated. 
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“Fast,” Neewa’'s instinct cried, “but—endure! 


The roaring grew more distinct. It seemed on all sides of them. 
But it was from the south that there came the first storm of ash 
rushing noiselessly ahead of the fire, and after that the smoke. It 
was then that Brimstone turned with a strange whine; but it was 


Neewa now who took the lead—Neewa, whose forbears had ten 
thousand times run this same wild race with death in the cen- 


turies since their world was born. He did not need the keenness 
of far, vision now. He knew. He knew what was behind, and 
what was on either side, and where the one trail to safety lay; 
and in the air he felt and smelled the thing that was death. 

Twice Brimstone made efforts to swing their course into the 
east, but Neewa would have none of it. With flattened ears he 
went on—wnorth. Three times Brimstone stopped to turn and face 
the galloping menace behind them, but never for an instant did 
Neewa pause. Straight on north, north, north—north to the higher 
lands, the big waters, the open plains. 

They were not alone. A caribou sped past them with the swift- 
ness of the wind itself. “Fast, fast, fast,’ Neewa’s instinct cried, 
“but—endure! For the caribou, speeding even faster than the fire, 
will fall of exhaustion shortly and be eaten up by the flames. 
Fast—but endure!” 

And steadily, stoically, at his loping gait, he led on. 

A bull moose swung half across their trail from the west, wind- 
gone and panting as though his throat were cut. “He was badly 
burned, and running blindly into the eastern wall of fire. 

Behind and on either side, where the flames were rushing on 
with the pitiless ferocity of Hunnish regiments, the harvest of 
death was a vast and shuddering reality. In hollow logs, under 
windfalls, in the thick treetops and in the earth itself, the smaller 
things of the wilderness sought their refuge: and died. Rabbits 








For the caribou, speeding even faster than the fire, will fall of exhaustion . . . 
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. . Fast—but endure!” 


became leaping balls of flame, then lay shriveled and black; 
marten were baked in their trees; fishers and mink and emia 
crawled into the deepest corners of the windfalls and died tm 
by inches; owls fluttered out of their treetops, staggered it 
few moments in the fiery air, and fell down into the heat 
the flame. No creature made a sound, except the porcupiié 
these, as they died, cried like little children. 

In the green spruce and cedar timber, heavy with the pitch i 
made their thick tops spurt into flame like a sea of explosive 
fire rushed on with a tremendous roar. From it—in a straight 
—there was no escape for man or beast. Out of that world ¢ 
conflagration there might have risen one great, yearning GY 
Heaven—water, water, water! Wherever there was 
was also hope—and life. Breed and blood and wild 
were forgotten in the great hour of peril. Every lake t 
haven of refuge. 

To such a lake came Neewa, guided by an unerring instint#® 
sense of smell sharpened by the rumble and roar of the stom! 
fire behind him. Brimstone had lost himself; his senses 
dulled; his nostrils caught no scent but that of a world ina 
—and blindly he followed his comrade. The fire was enveg 
the lake along its western shore, and its water was already) 
tenanted. It was not a large lake, and almost round. Its ia 
was not more than two hundred yards. Farthest out, a i 
them swimming, but most of them standing on bottom will 
their heads out of water, were a score of caribou and @ 
Many other shorter-legged creatures were swimming allie 
turning this way and that, paddling their feet only enow 
keep afloat. On the shore where Neewa and Brimstone pau 
a huge-porcupine, chattering and chuckling foolishly, as if sce 
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“A joyful sight—this scene so bright, 
That label fair'to see! 

And while! gaze, bright summer days 
Come swiftly back to me.”’ 


A Sign of Siaeniaasi 


Do you realize how cleverly Nature works for you? 


How often you wish there was some way to 
store up the summer sunshine for winter use. But Nature 


does even better for you than that. 


tomatoes vine-ripened under 


In these juicy red 
the August and September 


‘sun, Nature stores away invigorating tonic properties 
which help you to keep in good condition all winter long. 
And you get these at their best in 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


It is as healthful as it is delicious. 
Nourishing in itself, it also tones and 
strengthens digestion so that you get 
increased nourishment from all other 
food. And more enjoyment too. 

Served as a Cream of Tomato, it is 
especially rich and tempting, and yields 
a surprising amount of body- building 
nutrition. 

Its use involves no waste, no cooking 


Order this wholesome soup by the dozen or the case 
and enjoy it often —that is the practical and econom- 


ical way. 


21 -kinds 


cost. It comes to-you completely cooked 
and seasoned,—high food-value for your 
money, and ready for your table in 
three minutes. 

You cannot over-estimate the impor- 
tance of eating a good soup every day, 
if you would keep in prime physical con- 
dition. The highest = 

—> 


dietary authorities 


agree on this. 
a SOs £0) 215! [ja 


12c a can 


bampblett. Sours sce 
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all things in general for having disturbed 
him at dinner. Then he took to. the 
water. 

A little farther up the shore a fisher- 
cat and a fox hugged close to the water- 
line, hesitating to wet their precious fur 
until death itself snapped at their heels; 
and as if to bring fresh news of this 
death, a second fox dragged himself 
wearily out on the shore, as limp as a wet 
rag after his swim from the opposite 
shore, where the fire was already leaping 
in a wall of flame. And as this fox swam 
in, hoping to find safety, an old bear 
twice as big as Neewa crashed pant- 
ing from the undergrowth, plunged 
into the water, and swam out. Smaller 
things were creeping and crawling and 
slinking along the shore; little red-eyed 
ermine, marten and mink, rabbits and 
squirrels and squeaking gophers and a 
horde of mice. And at last, with these 
things which he would have devoured so 
greedily running about him, Neewa 
waded slowly out into the water. 

Brimstone followed until he was sub- 
merged to his shoulders. Then he stopped. 
The fire was close now, ad- 
vancing like a_ race- 
horse. Over the pro- 
tecting barrier of 
thick timber 
drove the clouds 
of smoke and 
ash. Swiftly the 
lake became oblit- 
erated, and out 
of that awful 
chaos of black- 
ness and smoke 
and heat there 
rose strange and 
thrilling cries; the 
bleating of a moose 
calf that was doomed to die, and the 
bellowing, terror-filled response of its 
mother; the agonized howling of a 
wolf; the terrified barking of a fox; and 
over all else the horrible screaming of a 
pair of loons whose home had been trans- 
formed into a sea of flame. 

Through the thickening smoke and in- 
creasing heat Neewa gave his call to 
Brimstone as he began to swim, and with 
an answering whine Brimstone plunged 
after him, swimming so close to his big 
black brother that his muzzle touched the 
other’s flank. In mid-lake Neewa did as 
the other swimming creatures were doing 
—paddled only enough to keep himself 
afloat; but for Brimstone, big of bone and 
unassisted by a life-preserver of fat, the 
struggle was not so easy. He was forced 
to swim to keep afloat. A dozen times 
he circled around Neewa, and then, with 
something of the situation driven upon 
him, he came up close to the bear and 
rested his forepaws on his shoulders. 

The lake was now surrounded by a solid 
wall of fire. Blasts of flame shot up the 
pitch-laden trees and leaped for fifty feet 
into the blistered air. The roar of the 
conflagration was deafening. It drowned 
all sound that brute agony and death may 
have made. And its heat was terrific. 
For a few terrible minutes the air which 
Brimstone drew into his lungs was like fire 
itself. Neewa plunged his head under 
water every few seconds, but it was not 
the dog’s instinct to do this. Like the 
wolf and the fox and the fisher-cat and 


For Brimstone the struggle was not so easy. 


the lynx, it was his nature to die before 
completely submerging himself. 

Swift as it had come, the fire passed; 
and the walls of timber that had been 
green a few moments before were black 
and shriveled and dead; and sound swept 
on with the flame until it became once 
more only a low and rumbling murmur. 

To the black and smoldering shores the 
live things slowly made their way. Of all 
the creatures that had taken refuge in the 
lake many had died. Chief of these were 
the porcupines—they all had drowned. 

Close to the shore the heat was still in- 
tense, and for hours the earth was hot 
with smoldering fire. All the rest of that 
day and the night that followed, no living 
thing moved out of the shallow water. 
And yet no living thing thought to prey 
upon its neighbor. The great peril had 
made all beasts kin. 

A little before dawn of the day follow- 
ing the fire, relief came. A deluge of rain 
fell out of the sky, and when day broke 
and the sun shone through a murky 
heaven, there was left no sign of what 
the lake had been, except for the dead 


to the bear and rested his forepaws on his shoulders. 


bodies that floated on its surface or lined 
its shores. The living things had returned 
into their desolated wilderness—and with 
them Neewa and Brimstone. 


it was Neewa who took the lead. 
a black and 
lifeless desolation, and Brimstone would 


Fu many days after the Great Fire 


All their world was 


not have known which way to turn. Had 
it been a local fire of small extent, he 
would have “wandered” out of its charred 
path. But the conflagration had been im- 
mense. It had swept over a vast reach of 
country, and for a half of the creatures 
who had saved themselves in the lakes 
and streams, there was only a death by 
starvation left. But not for Neewa and 
his breed. Just as there had been no in- 
decision in the manner and direction of 
his flight before the fire, so there was 
now no hesitation in the direction he chose 
whereby to seek: a live world again. It 
was due north and west—as straight as a 
compass. If they came to a lake and 
went around it, Neewa would always fol- 
low the shore until he came directly op- 
posite his trail on the other side of the 
lake—and then strike north and west 
again. 

He traveled steadily, not only by day 
but also by night, with only short inter- 
vals of rest, and the dawning of the sec- 
ond morning found Brimstone more ex- 


He came close 
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hausted than the bear. There were 
evidences now that they had reached , 
point where the fire had begun to byp 
itself out. Patches of green timber wep 
left. standing; there ‘were swamps yp. 
scathed by. the. flames; and here apg 
there they came upon green patches of 
meadow. In the swamps and timber th 
feasted, for these oases in what had beep 
a sea of flames were filled with food ready 
to be preyed upon and devoured. For the 
first time Neewa refused to stop because 
there was plenty to eat. The sixth dy 
they were a hundred miles from the lake 
in which they had sought refuge from th 
fire. 

It was a wonderful country of green 
timber, of wide plains and of many lakes 
and streams—cut up by a thousand 
usayow, or low ridges, which made the 
best of hunting. For because it was a 
country of many waters, with live streams 
running between the ridges and from lake 
to lake, it had not suffered from the 
drought like the country farther south, 
For a month Neewa and Brimstone 
hunted in their new paradise and became 

fat and happy again. 

It was in September 

that they came upona 

strange thing in the 

edge of a swamp. At 

first Brimstone 

thought that it was 

a cabin; but it was 

a great deal 

smaller than 

any ‘cabin he 

had known. It 

was not much 

larger than the 

cage of saplings 

in which Le Beau 

had kept him. But it § 

was made of heavy logs, and th 

logs were notched so that nothing 

could knock them down. There was 

a wide-open door. From this strange con- 

traption there came a strong odor of over 

ripened fish. The smell repelled Brim- 

stone, but it was a powerful attraction to 

Neewa, who persisted in remaining neat 

it in spite of all Brimstone could do to 

drag him away. Finally, disgusted at his 

comrade’s bad taste, Brimstone sulked of 

alone to hunt. It was some time after 

that before Neewa dared to thrust his 

head and shoulders through the opet- 

ing. The smell of the fish made his little 

eyes gleam. Cautiously he stepped inside 

the queer-looking thing of logs. Nothing 

happened. He saw the fish, all he could 

eat, just on the other side of a sapling 

against which he must lean to reach them. 

He marched forward, leaned over, and 
then— 

Crash! 

He whirled about as if shot. There 
was no longer an opening where he had 
entered. The sapling “trigger” had 
leased an overhead door, and Neewa was 
a prisoner. But he was not much excited, 
and after a few inquisitive sniffs he pie 
ceeded to devour the fish. He wa 
absorbed in his odoriferous feast whe 
an Indian poked his head out from® 
clump of balsams—and then van 
again. ; 

Half an hour later this Indian ran im? 
a clearing in which were the recently OF 
structed buildings of a new post. 
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The Right Way To Shampoo 


HOW THIS TREATMENT HELPS 
YOUR HAIR 


HE whole beauty and lustre 
of your hair depend upon your 
scalp. 


This is why caring for the hair is 
the same as caring for the skin. 


Which of these is your 
hair trouble? 


Is your hair dull and lifeless? It 
can be made rich and lustrous. 

Is it greasy, oily? Or dry and 
brittle? You can correct the condi- 
tion which prevents the tiny oil glands 
from emitting just the right amount 
of oil to keep your hair soft and 
silky. 

Is it constantly powdered with 
dandruff? Or does it come out in 
combfuls? Begin at once to keep the 
pores of the scalp as free and clear 
as you keep the pores of your face. 


Keep your scalp healthy 


To keep your scalp healthy and 
vigorous, use persistently Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, formulated after 
years of study by John H. Wood- 
bury, the famous skin specialist. 


Use the soap treatment given on 
this page asa regular shampoo. You 
will enjoy the healthy, active feeling 
it gives your scalp. You will soon 


see the improvement in your hair— 
how much richer and softer it is. 


For ten or twelve shampoos, or for 
a month or six weeks of any of the 
famous facial treatments, you will. 
find the 25c cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap sufficient. Around it is 
wrapped the booklet of famous 
Woodbury skin and scalp treatments. 
Get a cake today. Woodbury’s is 
for sale at drug stores and toilet 
goods counters throughout the United 
States and Canada—wherever toilet 
goods are sold. 


Send for sample cake of soap with 
booklet of famous treatments 
and sample of Woodbury’s 
Facial Powder 


Send 6 cents for a sample cake 
(enough for a shampoo or for a week 
of any Woodbury Facial treatment) 
together with the booklet of treat- 
ments, ‘‘A Skin You Loveto Touch.”’ 
Or for 12c we will send you, in addi- 
tion to these, a sample of Woodbury’s 
Faciai Powder. Address The Andrew 
Jergens Co.,1702Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 1702 
Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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Be FORE shampoo- 
ing, rub the scalp with 
the tips of the fingers 
(not the nails). This 
stimulates the blood 
that feeds the roots of 
the hair, and loosens 
the particles that clog 
up the pores 











Now dip the hair in 
warm water, separate 
it into small parts and 
scrub the scalp with a 
tooth-brush lJathered 
with Woodbury's Fa 

cial Soap. Rinse tho: 

oughly 

















‘ 
Crear off with 
fresh warm water. 
Wash all the soap ovt 
carefully and finish by 
rinsing in tepid water 















Nexr apply athick, 
hot lather of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, 
and leave it on for two 
or three minutes 





















Dry very thoroughe 
ly. To make the hair 
fluff out prettily, dry 
it hanging over the 
face instead of down 
the back 
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made for the Company store. In the fur- 
carpeted “office” of this store a man was 
bending fondly over a woman. The In- 
dian saw them as he entered, and 
chuckled. Sakehewawin—the love-couple 
—that was what they had already come 
to call them at Post Lac Bain, this man 
and woman who had given them a great 
feast when the missioner had married 
them not so very long ago. The man and 
woman stood up when he entered, and the 
woman smiled at him. 

“Oo-ee, we have caught the bear,” he 
said. “But it is Napao—a he-bear. There 
is no cub, /skwao Nanette!” 

The white man chuckled. 

“Aren’t we having the darndest luck 
getting you a cub for a_house-pet, 
Nanette?” he asked. “I'd have sworn 
this mother and her cub would have been 
easily caught. A he-bear! We'll have to 
let him loose, Mootag. His pelt is good 
for nothing at all. Do you want to 
go along with us and see the fun, Na- 
nette?” 

She nodded. “Oui. 
fun—to see him go!” 


It will be such 


= led the way, with an ax 
in his hand, and with him came 
Nanette, her hand in his. Mootag fol- 
lowed with his rifle. From behind the 
balsams Challoner peered forth, then 
made a hole through which Nanette might 
look at the cage and its prisoner. For 
a moment or two she held her breath as 
she watched Neewa pacing back and forth, 
very much excited now. Then she gave a 
little cry, and Challoner felt her fingers 
pinch his own sharply—and then she 


— 
| T 





go all hot and cold, and my heart jumps, 
and I feel about a thousand feet tall. In 
the next shadow I’m going to kiss you.” 

“But I—I haven’t grinned,” she par- 
ried. 

He led her into a circle of arc-light 
and looked into her face, tipping it up 
with his hand when she tried to avert it. 
“Now grin!” he commanded. 

She finally had to meet his eyes, trying 
to look stern and angry. But she couldn’t 
manage it for long. Something in his own 
big; dark eyes, in the face of familiar 
Lame Peter, struck her quick sense of in- 
congruity and made her smile. Slowly the 
smile spread, became a grin. With a 
smothered exclamation, Peter half dragged 
her into the shadow, put both his arms 
about her and kissed her mouth. 

She protested, pushing at his breast. 
“No, no, you mustn’t,” she whispered as 
he tried to kiss her again. 

“T must—I must!” he whispered back. 
“Stelle, I’ve worshiped you a long, long 


time. You’ve never given me half a 
thought. I was Lame Peter. I’m no 
good—no khaki for mine. But that’s 


not my fault, and I’m not going to let 
it kick me down any longer. I can 
love just as hard as any man with two 
good legs, or three good legs, or four 
good legs. Nobody else has loved.you as 
long as I have, and nobody has loved you 
as hard. But any old soldier dances with 
you, with his arm around your waist. 


thrust herself through the screen of 
balsams. 

Close to the log prison, faithful to his 
comrade in the hour of peril, lay Brim- 
stone. He was exhausted from digging 
at the earth under the lower log, and he 
had smelled and heard nothing of other 
presences until he saw Nanette standing 
not twenty paces away. His heart leaped 
up into his panting throat, and then withs 
a sudden whine he sprang toward her. 
Challoner leaped out of the balsams 
with uplifted ax. But before the ax could 
fall, Brimstone was in Nanette’s arms, and 
Challoner dropped his weapon with a 
gasp of amazement—and one word. 

“Brimstone!” 

Mootag, looking on in stupid astonish- 
ment, saw both the man and the woman 
making a great fuss over a strange and 
wild-looking beast that looked as though 
it ought to be killed. They had for- 
gotten the bear. And Brimstone, wildly 
joyous at finding his beloved master and 
mistress, had forgotten him also. It was 
a prodigious whoof from Neewa himself 
that brought their attention to him. Like 
a flash Brimstone was back at the pen, 
smelling of Neewa’s snout between two 
of the logs, and with a great wagging of 
his tail trying to make the man under- 
stand. 

Slowly Challoner approached the trap. 
Could Brimstone have made friends with 
any other bear than the cub of long ago? 
He drew in a deep breath as he looked at 
them. Neewa’s brown-tipped nose was 
thrust between two of the logs, and 
Brimstone was licking it! He held out 
a hand to Nanette, and when she came 
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to him, he pointed for a space, without 
speaking. Then he said: : 
“It is the cub, Nanette. You knows 
the cub I have told you about. They 
stuck together all this time—ever sings} 
killed the cub’s mother a year and a hap 
ago, and tied them together on a piggy 
of rope. I understand now why Brig 
stone ran away from us when we were @ 
the cabin. He went back—to the begp? 













O-DAY, if you strike northward frog 

Le Pas and put your canoe in te 
Rat River or Grassberry waterways, am 
thence paddle and run with the Ane 
down the Reindeer River and along the 
east shore of Reindeer Lake, you wi 
ultimately come to the Cochrane—agg 
Post Lac Bain. It is one of the mow 
wonderful countries in all the Northland 
and three hundred Indians, breeds and 
French come with their furs to Lac Bain 
Not a soul among all these, man, womay 
or child, but knows the story of the “tame 
bear of Lac Bain”’—the pet of 1’Ange 
the white angel, the factor’s wife. The 
bear wears a shining collar and roams at 
will in the company of a great dog; but 
the bear, grown huge and fat now, never 
wanders far from the Post, and it is an 
unwritten law in all that country that the 
animal must not be harmed, and that no 
bear-traps shall be set within five miles of 
the. Company buildings. Beyond that 
limit the bear never roams; and when it 
comes cold, and he goes into his long sleep, 
he crawls into a deep warm cavern that 
has been dug for him under the Company 
storehouse. And with him, when the 
nights come, sleeps Brimstone the dog. 


















(Continued from 
page 60) 
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HE OFFICE PET 


Well, here are both my arms round your 
waist, and here they’re going to stay! 
You laugh at my travel-books. Maybe I 
do want to travel, but you’re Rome and 
Greece and China and Mount Everest to 
me. I dream about you at night, and get 
trembly when you come near me, and I 
want to smooth your head when it aches, 
and kiss you when it doesn’t ache—this 
way!” 

He bent suddenly over and kissed her 
lips again. 


SHE had stopped pushing at his chest, 
and now lay passive in his arms. 

“Peter,” she whispered, “Peter! What 
has come over you?” 

“You have come over me,” he replied. 
“You’ve just swept into every part of me, 
and I don’t feel more than half myself 
alone. When you come, now when I hold 
re close, I seem to get back my other 

al wD 

“Your better half?” she queried, un- 
able to resist the joke, and instantly hang- 
ing her head. 

“Oh, yes, better, far better!” Peter 
went on, exalted. “Forever and ever! 
’Stelle, you’re going to marry me, you're 
going to marry me soon. You're going 
to tell me you love me. When you do 
that, I shall burst right up into flames. 
You're going to kiss me, right now! I’m 
going to make you!” 

“Peter, dear Peter, please throw out 


the clutch and coast a minute!” she half 
laughed, half cried. 

It was the hint of tears that stopped 
him. Instantly he released her. He tried 
to see her face in the dimness. “I—I- 
you’re crying! What is it? What havel 
done?” he stammered. 

“I—I think you’ve proposed to me,” 
said Estelle. 

“Does—does that make a girl cry?” 

“When a dear, good boy like you does 
it, yes,” she answered, a catch still in her 
voice. 

“T—-J—didn’t mean to.” 

“You didn’t mean to propose to me?” 
She was herself again now! 

“No—no—I didn’t mean to make you 
cry. I—I was foo impetuous.” 

He heard Estelle’s silvery little laugh 

“Oh, Peter, you! Were you trying © 
be impetuous? I thought you were beilg 
your real self, and I was kind of glad.” 

Lame Peter did not answer for a long 
moment. He was thinking. 

“What is a chap’s real self?” he finally 
said. “This morning I’d never have 
thought it was mine to grab you and kis 
you, though I’ve ached with love for y# 
day and night. But when I heard yo 
say how you liked the—the romance 
of being impetuous, I kind of got® 
thinking how I loved romance too, @ 
mine’s been traveling to strange lane 
books; and it came over me that @ 
if I just let right out how I feli# 
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Soft woolly sweaters. caps. scarfs, sport stockings 


Launder them so they wont thicken or shrink 


ODAY you can cleanse woglens your- 

self without hurting them, From Dad’s 

sport stockings to Baby’s little shirt, you 
can trust every single woolen you have unhesitat- 
ingly to the delicate Lux suds. 


When you twist woolens or rub them with 
soap, they become stiff, matted and shrunken. 


But with Lux there is no rubbing. Only 
sousing in the rich, pure lather, gently pressing 
the suds through the soiled parts. 

Lux comes in pure delicate flakes. They dis- 


solve instantly in hot water. In a moment you 
whisk them up into a rich lather. 


To wash your sweater 


Whisk Lux intoa rich lather in very hot water—~ 
two tablespoonfuls to the gallon. Add cold water 
to make suds lukewarm. Swish your sweater about 
in the suds. Wash quickly, pressing the suds 
through the sweater, but do not rub. Rinse three 
times in lukewarm water. Dissolve a little Lux in 
the last rinsing to leave your sweater soft and 
woolly. Never wring sweaters. Squeeze the water 
out, and spread on a towel to dry in the shade. 

Your grocer, druggist or department store has Lux. 
Lever Bros. Co. —Cambridge, Mass. 

Lux won't injure anything pure water alone won't 


injure. 











Don’t lay your daintiest blouse 
away. Youcan wear it often, cleanse 
it repeatedly, in rich Lux suds 
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you could see, maybe then the ache in my 
heart and my arms and my lips would 
sort of find an answer in you, and any- 
how you’d really know I loved you. I— 
I can take awful good care of you, ’Stelle, 
and even if I can’t be a soldier, I can 
amount to something, I know I can. 
Anyhow, I’ll always love you awful hard.” 

There was a note of dejection, of de- 
feat, in his voice. The girl crept close to 
him, and put her hand timidly on his arm. 

“You said you’d make me—” she 
whispered very softly. 

“ Stelle!” 

He caught her to him and with closed 


eyes felt the rapture of her first kiss. 
Then he put her gently from him, stood 
as erect as he could, stretched out his 
arms, and whispered: “Now I am a man, 
a whole man!” 

“Yes,” she murmured back. “You are, 
Peter dear. I used to think of you just 
as a nice dear boy. But you’re a man 
now—my man! Oh, how much has 
happened to-day! It’s—it’s—I think I’m 
going to cry again.” 

“Please cry,” said Peter, “so I can kiss 
your eyes.” 

He kissed them in the next shadow, 
while he felt Estelle’s soft little bosom 


THE SLIPPER 
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heave against his, and out on the gry 
dark rivera ferry-boat crossed like, 
huge incandescent bug sending goldey 
ripples along the waves, and on the driv 
above, belated motors purred past, ayj 
far downstream a great steamer bey 
three hoarse, commanding blasts, ‘as if 
were sternly impatient. But these jm 
figures in the shadow neither saw py 
heard. They were not a part of a com. 
munity life at that moment; they wer 
alone in their mystic oasis of young low 
and when they came once more into fe 
light, they smiled at each other  throygh 
mutual tears. 



















(Continued from 
page 54) 
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boy in the world, but he’s wild—not 
dissipated, but wild like an unbroken 
colt. Up to her death my mother had 
full control of the estate. Donny and 
I had allowances, but I was eternally 
adding to his out of mine. I never could 
refuse him. He was always broke, from 
lending to Tom, Dick and Harry, and 
never getting it back. Willful but lovable. 
epee God forgive, but I struck him, 
struck him!” 

I caught the wheel just in time to 
scrape by a pile of paving-blocks. Nar- 
row squeak. Apparently she hadn’t 
noticed my intervention. She made a 
futile dab at her eyes. 

“My brother and I, we both have vio- 
lent tempers, though the sun never goes 
down on our anger. We never dodder 
over likes and dislikes. He and Rollins 
trapped me. I had to get to the safe 
before Donny. I came in from the 
country home, Rollins at the wheel. When 
he opened the door for me, he swept me 
up in his arms and carried me into the 
house, where my brother lay in waiting. 
I fought him, but only to save him. He 
is temporarily insane. I don’t know how 
he found out the combination to the wall- 
safe. Don’t misjudge him. He suffered 
for what he did. I know it. He loves 
me, but I cannot make him understand. 
He believes all women are like me— 
honest.” 


AN alive, I wanted to cuddle her 

then and there! Rot! Of course I 
didn’t touch her. I’m no bounder. I 
just hugged my knees and thought a lot. 
Any brother who’d truss up a loving 
sister the way I found her, was an out- 
and-out rotter. 

I say, y’ know, what demned bally fool 
ideas some persons get in their heads! 
Wills and codicils, legal twistings and 
camouflage, and generally overreaching. 
The moment you draw up a will that ulti- 
mately intends to prevent something, it 
becomes a sort of German treaty. Of all 
the utter balderdash, 4 la Mrs. Braddon! 
I wish you could have heard the girl. To 
her it was direct tragedy, while I could 
see nothing but a Drury Lane drama, saw- 
mills and all that. 

Short-cut: the mother, who had had 
absolute control of the estate up to her 
death, left a pair of wills, one to be pro- 
bated and the other—dated later—to be 
left in the hands of the family solicitor. 
The girl knew nothing about the second 


will until that afternoon, when she had 
applied to the solicitor for help, for some 
way to prevent her brother’s making a 
bally idiot of himself. The mater, know- 
ing her son tolerably well, had tried 
hcnestly to guard him by writing a lot of 
rigmarole on foolscap. In the probated 
will his million was left to the administra- 
tion of the sister. Upon the boy’s mar- 
riage her interest would cease and deter- 
mine, as we say in England. 

Now, then, in order to inherit legally, 
he had to be married either in the town 
house or in the country home. On the 
other hand, a protest by the sister before 
a witness would be sufficient to stop the 
marriage. I suppose that accounts for 
the young rotter’s actions toward his sis- 
ter. Stop the marriage, or bring about 
the boy’s disinheritance—if sister wanted 
to be mean. The old lady, in making the 
second will, must have suddenly remem- 
bered how the sister was always taking 
brother’s part and lending him her allow- 
ance. 

Now, the boy had to have an old 
emerald ring to slip on his bride’s finger. 
That was a condition. But where the old 
lady tripped up, y’ know, was in the fact 
that she hadn’t made it imperative that 
the daughter give it to the bride. In the 
second will she woke up to this lack. Ha, 
villain! Melodrama—what? A few simple 
words, all that was necessary. But who- 
ever heard of a woman with a few simple 
words? All but wrecked the lives of the 
children she loved because she’d been 
reading too many romantic novels. It’s a 
fact! 

When the brother started to truss up 
his sister, she had tried to warn him 
about the second will; but he never gave 
her a chance. He was in a hurry. 

Honestly, now—sounds like mid-Vic- 
torian piffle. In the second will, it read 
that if the boy married against his sister’s 
will, he became automatically disin- 
herited; the sister could not help him. 
The money would go to some hospital. 
And the old lady was judged sound in the 
mind! Lord, and here was the young fool 
rushing to his doom, with a scheming 
woman who was marrying him for his 
money, and he wouldn’t have any! Just 
imagine how the sister must have been 
torn. 


whizzed along. There was a won- 
derful moon. The road was like a 
white ribbon. You might say that we 





were the spool and were winding it wp, 
for behind us seemed to be nothing but 
shadows. 

The plucky little soul! Sisters ap 
always saving brothers, and brothers hat. 
ing the good offices. My sister never 
had any trouble with me, though. I ws 
always more or less of a dud. I neve 
blew up over a woman. But I now begm 
to hear ominous rumblings inside the shell 
Maybe it was the moonshine; maybe it 
was the girl’s nerve and beauty. Any 
how, I began to look at life seriously, 

Well, eventually we came to a beautiful 
stone wall with iron gates, which were 
open; and we bolted in at sixty an 
stopped with a screech under the porte 
cochére. The girl jumped out; beckon 
ing to me to follow. We made for om 
of the French windows and burst in with 
cut ceremony. 

I say, what’s that Yankee word @ 
yours? I’ve got it—flabbergasted: Iwas 
absolutely and completely, y’ know, 
There they stood, hand in hand, witha 
man in chin whiskers and spectacles reat- 
ing from a book. Who? Why, demnit 
the aviator chap and the raving beauly 
from the Follies! Fact! 




















“ TOP!” 

The ancient duffer (a village mage 
trate, I learned, that young Sheldon hal 
picked up on the way out) looked astom 
ishedly over the rim of his spectacles. Tit 
brother whirled, and his tan disap 
for a moment. But I say, I wish you 
could have seen those two ripping bealt 
ties stare at each other. It was equal ® 
any first night I ever saw. Dramatic? 
Well, rather! Tableau, as the French sa. 
Our ancient broke it. 














“Why should I stop? What's ti 
matter?” 3 
“It must not proceed. It is my will 





A quiet tone, but a lofty chin. ; 
“And my will that it shall go on,” said 
the brother quite as calmly. There W 
a lot of metal here, on both sides. He 
reached for the show-girl’s hand. 

“Donny,” said the sister, “you will le 
everything you have if you go on 
this.” 

“Ann,” he answered, “this part of mf 
life is mine. This lady has done met 
honor to accept my name. I am fulfilliig 
the terms of Mother’s will.” - 

“But'I did not give you that ring. Ya 
stole it.” 

“That’s ‘a hard word. Still, I have 
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Why envy the girl with the faultless complexion? Once possibly, you had 
the same charming, radiant skin, but failed to give it the attention it re- 
quired. You allowed impurities to steal into the tiny pores of your skin, — 


they set up irritation,—they caused disfig- 
uring eruptions, both embarrassing and 
painful. efore you may know again the 
charm of a lovely skin these impurities 
must be removed,—stamped out. 


-The healing medication that Resinol Soap 
contains is prepared for just such treat- 
ment. Don’t suffer embarrassment longer 
—commence tonight the proper cleansing 
and stimulating treatment this soap gives. 


Sold by all druggists. 


Resinal Soap 
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Ann. If I was rough with you, I’m sorry. 
But I knew the uselessness of further 


argument. We are both of us a bit pig- 
headed upon occasion. And I haven't 
much time.” 


Stunning name, that—Ann. No non- 
sense about it—dyed-in-the-wool English. 
Always liked it. 

“Donny, there was another will.” 

“Another? —Proceed, Mr. Clarke. I 
want to be married.” 

I say, I liked that. This was the stuff 
of aviators. What the deuce did he care 
about wills and codicils, with that dark 
beauty by his side, her black eyes burn- 
ing with opal lights? 

“Donny, if you marry this woman 
without my consent, your interest in the 
estate ceases automatically.” 

“Ah! And you refuse your consent?” 

“Absolutely!” 

“That’s your last word?” 

“Tt is. I don’t purpose to stand aside 
and see you wreck your life.” 

“Ann, I have but scant two weeks. 
Once upon the sea, the greatest matri- 
monial wreck that ever was will not con- 
cern me. There is always a chance that 
I may not come back. You talk of 
money, when all I want is a little love!” 

“Are you sure that you are getting it?” 

“Sonia,”—the lad took the show-girl 
by the shoulders,—‘Sonia, do you love 
me?” 

“You know that I love you.” 

“Would you miss a million?” 

“Would you give it up for me?” 

“T am giving it up.” 

“Then I sha’n’t miss it.” 


WitH a laugh the young chap drew 
her close and kissed her. I’d have 
dene the same thing in his shoes. And it 
hit me between the eyes that I hadn’t 
kissed a woman in a deuce of a long time. 
I looked at Ann. After all, I really wasn’t 
interested in anybody else. The bright 
spots of anger no longer glowed in her 
cheeks. There was a look of bewilder- 
ment in her eyes. This chorus-lady wasn’t 
reading her lines. 

“Ann, I’ve always tried to be a good 
brother; but if you stand in my way, I 
shall have to ride over you. That’s all 
there is to it. A hundred times I’ve tried 
to pin you down to something definite re- 
garding your attitude, and you have al- 
ways reiterated that Sonia wanted my 
money. Well, she doesn’t want it. 
Neither do I. Let us get to the root of 
the matter. Out with it.” 

“She—she isn’t worthy of you, Donny.” 

“Ann, that statement needs some 
elaboration.” 

“T tried to save you from the humilia- 
tion of this affair.” 

“Humiliation? Lord, what are you 
doing now? You're testifying before 
strangers that I’m a fool who doesn’t 
know his own mind. Ann,”—softly,— 
“I’m going away in a few days. The for- 
tunes of war may not permit me to re- 


turn. I should hate to go, feeling bitter- 
ness toward my lovely sister. Sonia has 
had to work hard all her life. I wanted 


to provide for her, to leave her with the 
material comforts she had been denied. 
But when you tell me she is not worthy 
of me, you will have to go straight into 
the details. I demand it.” 


“Just a moment, Don,” interposed the 








subject of this contention. “I am the 
accused. I prefer to defend myself.” 
She faced Sister Ann. “Is it because I 
am a show-girl, exposing my ankles 
nightly, that I am not worthy of him?” 

“ — 

“Exactly how am I not worthy of him? 
You are his sister. I would like to love 
you, if you would let me. No matter! 
You thought I wanted his money? Have 
I proven that I don’t? Money! What 
makes me angry with you is that, appar- 
ently, you cannot see your brother as 
other women see him. I love him for what 
he is, not for what he has. I will marry 
him because he wants me. When he goes, 
I will return to the stage. You will have 
no responsibility. I am proud. I am a 
Pole.” And she said it as they will always 
say it, those Poles, with chin up. “I 
wrote you letters. You sent them back 
unopened. I tried so many times to see 
you. Always you denied me. I love your 
brother because he is a man, because he 
is young and handsome, because he is gay 
and tender and brave and because he loves 
me. I would have loved him had he come 
in rags. Look at him, and then say that 
any woman would bother about his 
money!” A superb gesture! My word, 
the fire of her! I did not blame the boy. 
And all the while, mind you, I sensed a 
tragedy that went far beyond this affair. 
It lay in her eyes; it was in the tone of 
her voice. ‘Now, exactly why am I not 
worthy of him? Speak!” 

“Before him?” 

“Before whom if not Don? Tell him 
wherein I have committed wrong, why I 
am not worthy of him. I have had to 
fight for my soul. I'll admit that. But I 
bring it to him spotless. Since you now 
know that it is not his money, tell me 
what it is that you have against me. 
Either we two are going to hate each other 
bitterly so long as we live—or we are 
going to love each other. No half-meas- 
ures. You are his sister and I am Sonia 
Kolenski. What we do we both do with 
all our hearts. Tell him!” 

“Very well. Donny, there is another 
man, or was. Oh, denials are useless. I 
have seen him. Early, when I found that 
your affections were seriously concerned, 
I did a thing I hated myself for. I am 
proud, too, though I don’t happen to be 
a Pole. I hired a detective to watch this 
woman. One day he took me to the stage 
entrance. And there I saw this woman 
kiss a man and give him money—after 
she had been with you! I was told that 
the man was an ex-convict. She could go 
from you—to that!” 


Wyner followed jolly well knocked me 
off my feet. I expected some Pinero 
mush, when what does this young ruffian 
do but begin to tear his hair! Fact! 

“Oh, Lord, Lord!” He ran over to his 
sister and seized her by the shoulders. 
“Why didn’t you tell me then? Why 
didn’t you let me know you had seen 
him?” 

“TJ—I didn’t want to break your heart!” 
cried Ann. 

“Well, you almost did break it. And 
this infernal muddle because I couldn’t 
get you to speak! I could shake you!” 

“Please! You did—once to-night!” said 
Ann, letting her tears go. “If I hadn’t 
loved you, I shouldn’t have bothered.” 
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The boy took her to his heart and kisgs 
her forehead. “What a muddle! Yq 
poor little chicken! I say,” he broke oj 
suddenly, apparently seeing me for thy 
first time, “what do you mean by gall. 
vanting around this time o’ night with, 
British officer I never saw before?” 

“I’m Captain Cameron,” I said, blys. # 
ing, demn it. “I had the—er—honor yf 
liberating your sister from the funen § 
shroud you’d wrapped her up in.” ES 

The boy shouted with laughter. “(J 
this is great! Thank you, sir. Ann, th 
man whom you saw Sonia kiss was he 
brother.” 

“We can’t all have brothers like yours’ 
said Sonia, her eyes now without fire, 

“Your brother?”—helplessly. 

“Yes, Ann—her brother. We wer 

Do yu§ 








helping him to his feet..... 
love me?” 

“Oh, Donny, Donny!” 

“Then run over and kiss your futur § 
sister-in-law. She’ll need a little attention, | 
I hope to God, Ann, you'll never have ty § 
go through a day such as Sonia has ju § 
gone through.” He was sober enough § 
now. 

I say, y’ know, it struck me then an 
there that this chap would make a capita § 
brother-in-law. 

Well, the two girls moved toward each 
other rather doubtfully; then with a chok 
ing sob, Ann opened her arms—ripping 
little sport. And they both began tog 
softly. Lord, but I’d have given my py 
for a hole to crawl into. Of course tk 
young beggar missed the real point a 
those tears. They were weeping for him 
He was only in love. 

Presently they parted, and the git 
Sonia took out of her bosom a crumple 
yellow sheet which she handed to Am 
I saw it later. It was from the War De} 
partment, and regretted to inform Soni § 
Kolenski that her brother, Michael Kolen- j 
ski, had died at St. Mihiel, fighting gil- 
lantly for his adopted country. 


[? seems that the young rascal had seat 
all the servants adrift for the night 
except the housekeeper, whom we fou § 
sniveling behind the portiéres, where se 
had hidden upon our entrance. After th 
wedding I suggested that we run back to 
town for a supper; but Sister Ann crookei 
her finger, and I followed her dociléy 
into the huge pantry. We found plenly 
of things to eat, and between us managti J 
a fine supper. I was mixing a salad-dres 
ing and she was slicing tomatoes, whet} 
for some reason, we both paused am 
looked at each other. : 

“T sha’n’t discharge Rollins, after al 

“Rollins?” 

“The chauffeur. Perhaps you do m 
realize it, but your advent has made 
this possible. I’d never have know, 
ctherwise; and Donny would have le 
his inheritance, and I would have le 
Donny.” ‘ 

“Honestly, now!” I colored a bit, ! 
suspect. 

“T want that slipper, Captain.” _ 

“Never in this world! That’s my m 
tation to the wedding. I say,” I bluitl 
out, “you’re ripping!” ; 

“Good gracious—where?” 

But by the quirk of her lips and the bit 
of her blue eyes I saw that she was ® 
spoofing me. 
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‘‘_. and here’s my Parker.”’ 


“All of my letters home were written with it—many of 
them, in fact, couldn’t have been written at all without it. 


“You see the Parker is different from other fountain pens. 
It’s safety-sealed—there are no holes in the wall of the bar- 
rel from which ink can escape. Once an accident happened to the self- 
filling tube in the barrel, but that didn’t put my Parker out of use. It 
simply became a non-self-filler, automatically, and wrote just as well 
as before. 


“One of the other fellows had a similar accident with another kind of a 
pen and he had to borrow pens from the other boys for a month—until 
he got a chance to visit the supply store. 


“The Parker was the favorite fountain pen in my company. Most all of 
the boys had one. 


The New “rheNew Parker Clip” made it convenient to carry, too. This clip is 
Pp ‘ fastened in place like a washer and holds the top of the pen level with 
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like a washer. 


Price 25¢ “You bet I’m going to stick to my Parker, now that I’m going back in 


business. The pen that stood the test of military life like that is certainly 
the best pen for civilian use.” 


For sale by dealers everywhere 
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Pace 88 


Ann. If I was rough with you, I’m sorry. 
But I knew the uselessness of further 


argument. We are both of us a bit pig- 
headed upon occasion. And I haven't 
much time.” 


Stunning name, that—Ann. No non- 
sense about it—dyed-in-the-wool English. 
Always liked it. 

“Donny, there was another will.” 

“Another? —Proceed, Mr. Clarke. I 
want to be married.” 

I say, I liked that. This was the stuff 
of aviators. What the deuce did he care 
about wills and codicils, with that dark 
beauty by his side, her black eyes burn- 
ing with opal lights? 

“Donny, if you marry this woman 
without my consent, your interest in the 
estate ceases automatically.” 

“Ah! And you refuse your consent?” 

“Absolutely!” 

“That’s your last word?” 

“Tt is. I don’t purpose to stand aside 
and see you wreck your life.” 

“Ann, I have but scant two weeks. 
Once upon the sea, the greatest matri- 
monial wreck that ever was will not con- 
cern me. There is always a chance that 
I may not come back. You talk of 
money, when all I want is a little love!” 

“Are you sure that you are getting it?” 

“Sonia,”—the lad took the show-girl 
by the shoulders,—‘Sonia, do you love 
me?” 

“You know that I love you.” 

“Would you miss a million?” 

“Would you give it up for me?” 

“T am giving it up.” 

“Then I sha’n’t miss it.” 


BS fara a laugh the young chap drew 
her close and kissed her. I’d have 
dene the same thing in his shoes. And it 
hit me between the eyes that I hadn’t 
kissed a woman in a deuce of a long time. 
I looked at Ann. After all, I really wasn’t 
interested in anybody else. The bright 
spots of anger no longer glowed in her 
cheeks. There was a look of bewilder- 
ment in her eyes. “This chorus-lady wasn’t 
reading her lines. 

“Ann, I’ve always tried to be a good 
brother; but if you stand in my way, I 
shall have to ride over you. That’s all 
there is to it. A hundred times I’ve tried 
to pin you down to something definite re- 
garding your attitude, and you have al- 
ways reiterated that Sonia wanted my 
money. Well, she doesn’t want it. 
Neither do I. Let us get to the root of 
the matter. Out with it.” 

“She—she isn’t worthy of you, Donny.” 

“Ann, that statement needs some 
elaboration.” 

“T tried to save you from the humilia- 
tion of this affair.” 

“Humiliation? Lord, what are you 
doing now? You're testifying before 
strangers that I’m a fool who doesn’t 
know his own mind. Ann,”—softly,— 
“T’m going away in a few days. The for- 
tunes of war may not permit me to re- 
turn. I should hate to go, feeling bitter- 
ness toward my lovely sister. Sonia has 
had to work hard all her life. I wanted 
to provide for her, to leave her with the 
material comforts she had been denied. 
But when you tell me she is not worthy 
of me, you will have to go straight into 
the details. I demand it.” 


“Just a moment, Don,” interposed the 


subject of this contention. “I am the 
accused. I prefer to defend myself.” 
She faced Sister Ann. “Is it because I 
am a show-girl, exposing my ankles 
nightly, that I am not worthy of him?” 

“ ao 

“Exactly how am I not worthy of him? 
You are his sister. I would like to love 
you, if you would let me. No matter! 
You thought I wanted his money? Have 
I proven that I don’t? Money! What 
makes me angry with you is that, appar- 
ently, you cannot see your brother as 
other women see him. I love him for what 
he is, not for what he has. I will marry 
him because he wants me. When he goes, 
I will return to the stage. You will have 
no responsibility. I am proud. I am a 
Pole.” And she said it as they will always 
say it, those Poles, with chin up. “I 
wrote you letters. You sent them back 
unopened. I tried so many times to see 
you. Always you denied me. I love your 
brother because he is a man, because he 
is young and handsome, because he is gay 
and tender and brave and because he loves 
me. I would have loved him had he come 
in rags. Look at him, and then say that 
any woman would bother about his 
money!” A superb gesture! My word, 
the fire of her! I did not blame the boy. 
And all the while, mind you, I sensed a 
tragedy that went far beyond this affair. 
It lay in her eyes; it was in the tone of 
her voice. “Now, exactly why am I not 
worthy of him? Speak!” 

“Before him?” 

“Before whom if not Don? Tell him 
wherein I have committed wrong, why I 
am not worthy of him. I have had to 
fight for my soul. I'll admit that. But I 
bring it to him spotless. Since you now 
know that it is not his money, tell me 
what it is that you have against me. 
Either we two are going to hate each other 
bitterly so long as we live—or we are 
going to love each other. No half-meas- 
ures. You are his sister and I am Sonia 
Kolenski. What we do we both do with 
all our hearts. Tell him!” 

“Very well. Donny, there is another 
man, or was. Oh, denials are useless. I 
have seen him. Early, when I found that 
your affections were seriously concerned, 
I did a thing I hated myself for. I am 
proud, too, though I don’t happen to be 
a Pole. I hired a detective to watch this 
woman. One day he took me to the stage 
entrance. And there I saw this woman 
kiss a man and give him money—after 
she had been with you! I was told that 
the man was an ex-convict. She could go 
from you—to that!” 


Wyaat followed jolly well knocked me 
off my feet. I expected some Pinero 
mush, when what does this young ruffian 
de but begin to tear his hair! Fact! 

“Oh, Lord, Lord!” He ran over to his 
sister and seized her by the shoulders. 
“Why didn’t you tell me then? Why 
didn’t you let me know you had seen 
him?” 

“T—I didn’t want to break your heart!” 
cried Ann. 

“Well, you almost did break it. And 
this infernal muddle because I couldn’t 
get you to speak! I could shake you!” 

“Please! You did—once to-night!” said 
Ann, letting her tears go. “If I hadn’t 
loved you, I shouldn’t have bothered.” 
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The boy took her to his heart and kisses 
her forehead. “What a muddle! Yq § 
poor little chicken! I say,” he broke oj | 
suddenly, apparently seeing me for thp 
first time, “what do you mean by gall. 
vanting around this time o’ night with, 
British officer I never saw before?” 

“I’m Captain Cameron,” I said, bly. 
ing, demn it. “I had the—er—honor ¢| 
liberating your sister from the funen 
shroud you’d wrapped her up in.” 

The boy shouted with laughter. “(, 
this is great! Thank you, sir. Ann, the 
man whom you saw Sonia kiss was he 
brother.” 

“We can’t all have brothers like yours” § 
said Sonia, her eyes now without fire, | 

“Your brother?’’—helplessly. 








“Yes, Ann—her brother. We wer § 
helping him to his feet..... Do you} 
love me?” ; 


“Oh, Donny, Donny!” 
“Then run over and kiss your futur 
sister-in-law. She’ll need a little attention, 
I hope to God, Ann, you'll never have to 
go through a day such as Sonia has jus 
gone through.” He was sober enough 

now. 
I say, y’ know, it struck me then and 
there that this chap would make a capital 





brother-in-law. 

Well, the two girls moved toward each 
other rather doubtfully; then with a chok- 
ing sob, Ann opened her arms—rippiyg 
little sport. And they both began to ey 
softly. Lord, but I’d have given my pay 
for a hole to crawl into. Of course th 
young beggar missed the real point a 
those tears. They were weeping for him 
He was only in love. 

Presently they parted, and the gi 
Sonia took out of her bosom a crumpled 
yellow sheet which she handed to Am 
I saw it later. It was from the War De § 
partment, and regretted to inform Soni J 
Kolenski that her brother, Michael Kolen- J 
ski, had died at St. Mihiel, fighting gal 
lantly for his adopted country. 


jt seems that the young rascal had sent 
all the servants adrift for the night, 
except the housekeeper, whom we found 
sniveling behind the portiéres, where she 
had hidden upon our entrance. After th 
wedding I suggested that we run back to 
town for a supper; but Sister Ann crooked 
her finger, and I followed her docilely 
into the huge pantry. We found plenty 
of things to eat, and between us managel 
a fine supper. I was mixing a salad-dress 
ing and she was slicing tomatoes, whet | 
for some reason, we both paused and 
looked at each other. 

“I sha’n’t discharge Rollins, after all” 

“Rollins?” 

“The chauffeur. Perhaps you do nt 
realize it, but your advent has made al 
this possible. I’d never have know, 
otherwise; and Donny would have lo 
his inheritance, and I would have lo 
Donny.” y 

“Honestly, now!” I colored a bit, ! 
suspect. 

“T want that slipper, Captain.” | 
“Never in this world! That’s my mv 
tation to the wedding. I say,” I blurted 

out, “you’re ripping!” 

“Good gracious—where?” E 

But by the quirk of her lips and the bit 
of her blue eyes I saw that she was 
spoofing me. 
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‘— and here’s my Parker.”’ 


“All of my letters home were written with it—many of 
them, in fact, couldn’t have been written at all without it. 


“You see the Parker is different from other fountain pens. 
It’s safety-sealed—there are no holes in the wall of the bar- 
rel from which ink can escape. Once an accident happened to the self- 
filling tube in the barrel, but that didn’t put my Parker out of use. It 
simply became a non-self-filler, automatically, and wrote just as well 
as before. 


“One of the other fellows had a similar accident with another kind of a 
pen and he had to borrow pens from the other boys for a month—until 
he got a chance to visit the supply store. 


“The Parker was the favorite fountain pen in my company. Most all of 
the boys had one. 


“The New Parker Clip” made it convenient to carry, too. This clip is 
fastened in place like a washer and holds the top of the pen level with 
the top of yovr pocket. It enabled me to pass inspection without re- 
moving my pen from my pocket. 


“You bet I’m going to stick to my Parker, now that I’m going back in 
business. The pen that stood the test of military life like that is certainly 
the best pen for civilian use.” 


For sale by dealers everywhere 
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THE FEUD 


(Continued from 
page 32) 











for disgracing the mails, for he wrote as 
he would have talked in a fight, and to 
him oaths were as adjectives. 


IM got off the train in Los Angeles, 

bought a new gun and resolved that 
his only chance of self-respect lay in 
bringing the feud to a definite end. It 
had never been his principle to let the 
other man seek him in a deadly quarrel. 
He-always sought the other man first. 
So after a day’s rest he bought a ticket 
to Tombstone, confident that Bill would 
expect him, and would wait, and would 
shoot on sight. 

When Jim arrived at Tombstone, he 
too was shocked at the change in the 
town. As he walked toward the hotel, 
he looked in vain for anyone he knew, 
and then he came to a halt and set his 
jaws. Bill, his night’s literary work hav- 
ing told upon him, was asleep in a tilted 
chair in front of the hostelry. 

“Here, boy!” Jim called a neatly uni- 
formed messenger-lad. ‘Do you see that 
man sitting there asleep in front of the 
hotel? Here is a two-bit piece. Go and 
wake him up, and tell him that in just 
ten minutes from now Jim Williams said 
he would come walking down the middle 
of the road, heeled! Get that? Heeled, 
tell him.” 

The boy pocketed the silver piece, grin- 
ned as if participating in a great joke, and 
did as he had been instructed. Bill 
snarled when disturbed, but on receiving 
the boy’s message looked black as a 
thundercloud, drew his gun and ran out 
into the middle of the street. Jim’s offer 
of ten minutes’ grace had been intended 
to give Bill ample time to arm and get 
thoroughly awake; but it proved to have 
been a mistake, for at the sight of a huge 
man jumping into the center of the main 
street with a drawn gun, a deputy sheritf 
who was a relic of ancient days and 
knew the premonitory signs of a battle, 
dodged hastily from shelter to shelter be- 
hind the waiting duelist, gained a cigar- 
store sign, a lamp-post, a letter-box, and 
just as Jim appeared up the street a 
block distant, leaped from behind upon 
Bill and seized his gun-arm with the deft- 
hess and certitude of long experience. 

At the same time a mere farmhand— 
not a cow-puncher—who had learned to 
throw a rope, dropped a noose around Jim, 
set” his pony to its heels and dragged 
Jim to earth while his gun discharged it- 
self aimlessly into the air. 

The street suddenly swarmed with men 
who had no respect at all for feudists or 
gun-performers. They fell upon Bill and 
Jim as ruthlessly as if they had been mere 
highwaymen, knocked them into submis- 
sion, which meant insensibility, and under 
the instructions of the chief of police, 
dumped them into a grocer’s delivery 
tal and hauled them unceremoniously 

They were given separate trials two 

YS apart. Jim was fined to the utmost 
- advised to make himself scarce, with 
the suggestion that Arizona was not quite 

€ enough to hold him as a citizen, and 

unfeeling officers of the law saw to it 


that he was driven across the Mexican 
border. Bill was likewise fined and told 
that he had better move into some dis- 
trict where a man with a gun was wel- 
come—where that place was, the court 
could not advise. 


GAIN disgraced, humiliated and 

feeling more than ever disreputable, 
the ex-partners were once more divided 
perforce. Gone now all the good fame 
in which they had secretly gloried; gone 
the confidence that wherever they were 
known men spoke well of them; and gone 
was their prosperity. For many years 
neither of them had known what it was 
to be actually at the end of funds, so that 
financial distress was now added to their 
misery. Each was heartily sick of the 
feud, but each was convinced that nothing 
but death could end it. Each thought of 
the other as relentless where enmity was 
aroused, and was saddened thereby. 

Bill had seen Jim led past the window 
of the jail, handcuffed and going to-trial, 
and had suffered a stab of the heart that 
made him shut his teeth in anguish. It 
seemed to him that Jim’s broad shoulders 
had lost something of their squareness and 
litheness of swing. His feet moved 
heavily, as if the spring had departed 
from his legs. Bill had time, in the lone- 
liness of his cell, to reflect. He resolved 
that he would take precautions never 
again to meet Jim. And had he but 
known it, Jim had come to the same final 
resolution. 

And so intent was Jim on carrying out 
his resolve that when he was told he had 
best leave Arizona, the court was unaware 
that nothing in Tombstone could have 
tempted him to remain there. He made 
up his mind to travel far, and to where 
he was unknown. He went to Chihuahua, 
where he got employment as shift-boss in 
a mine, thinking to himself that there 
would be the last place on earth where 
Bill would find him. 

Bill, when released, took the train to a 
near-by camp, where he put more than 
half his remaining money into an outfit 
and planned a prospecting-trip; but the 
county sheriff heard of the feud and 
visited him with the gruff assertion that 
he had best get clear of the country. Bill 
sold his outfit at a sacrifice, and after an 
hour’s deliberation, while waiting for a 
train, resolved to cut clean loose from 
places where he might meet Jim and— 
bought a ticket to Chihuahua! 

Bill was there but two days before he 
learned, accidentally, of Jim’s presence. 
Shocked, disappointed and perturbed, he 
walked out into the hot solitudes behind 
the town to consider what he should do. 
He had not sufficient money to buy a 
ticket to any distance. His original anger 
had melted away, even as his original folly 
regarding Germany. He would have sacri- 
ficed anything to be able to rush to Jim, 
and implore him to forget the feud and 
its cause, and to start the broken part- 
nership where it had left off. 

But Bill was still convinced that Jim 
would scorn any overture. And what 
would Jim think in case he, Bill, did leave 


the camp? For of his arrival and so- 
journ Jim was certain to learn. No, there 
was but one course open, to play the part 
of a man to the last; and that part, as he 
conceived it to be, was to show no weak- 
ness or regret. He returned to the miser- 
able posada where he stopped, and from 
there sent a curt note to Jim, merely an- 
nouncing his arrival in town. 

Bill awaited the reply, clutching vague- 
ly at the hope that it might contain some 
word warranting him in going to Jim with 
an extended hand; but Jim saw in the 
note nothing save an indication that Bill 
had relentlessly followed him. He pon- 
dered Bill’s note, hoping to find one sign 
that some spark of the old flame of affec- 
tion remained—but found nothing that 
was other than inexorable. It was decent 
of Bill to give warning, thought he. But 
the pride which builds false barriers 
around the souls of men left him no re- 
course but to accept what he regarded as 
a challenge. 

“T shall be at the Casa de Oro at ex- 
actly ten o’clock to-night,” he wrote; then 
he hesitated for a long time with his stub 
of a pencil poised, wet it against his tongue, 
striving dumbly to think of words which 
might indicate that the continuance of the 
feud was not of his own seeking. But jhe 
could think of nothing suitable, and ‘in 
desperation signed: ‘James Williams.” 


ILL received the note. He had been in 
suspense, building on the hope that 
Jim might relent, that he might give some 
sign; and he was resolved that the slight- 
est pretext would be sufficient for a 
iriendly overture. A deliberate blow in 
the face could have hurt him no more 
deeply than Jim’s reply. He knew 
they were now in a land where bloodshed 
was an incident, rather than a crime, that 
they were to meet on ground where none 
would interfere. It had come to a finish. 
Bill walked into the Casa de Oro 
just as its brazen clock struck nine-thirty, 
threw a casual scowl of contempt upon 
those who clustered around the gaming- 
tables, started toward the ornate bar, 
checked himself when he recalled that to- 
night of all nights he must retain all his 
faculties, and sought a chair. 

The sleek, oily manager of the House 
of Gold was anything but an inexperienced 
fool. His very business had made him a 
competent observer. He _ thoughtfully 
eyed the tall, lean, sinewy, red-mustached 
and blue-eyed man in the corner, who 
bought not so much as one drink or one 
stack of white chips, and decided it wise 
to watch him. No peon, this, eager to slip 
a knife under the armpit of a rival Lotha- 
rio, but a cool-headed man bent on big 
game. A similar event had happened he- 
fore in the Casa de Oro, and there had 
been a devil of a fuss raised thereby. As 
the tragic hour of ten approached, the 
manager noted that the lean and unprofit- 
able visitor’s eyes frequently sought the 
clock above the central bar. 

“That gringo, curse him, expects to 
fight a man at ten,” he said to himself, 
conjecturing that men about to engage in 
mortal combat would select an even hour 
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for rendezvous. So at ten o'clock he 
stood in the doorway scanning casual ar- 
rivals and watching for another Ameri- 
cano. The other came, and was similarly 
lean and set-jawed. “That is my man,” 
thought the manager, and barred the way. 

“You come to fight,” he declared in 
border English. ‘Very well! The man 
you wish to meet ees eenside. He has 
wait. Eet ees nice moonlight, si? I shell 
heem call. Thee street ees not so crowd’, 
eh? Better as my house for the shoot.” 

Jim’s hope for at least a parley was 
gone. To him it seemed that Bill had 
fallen so low as to boast of his purpose 
to this grinning, unspeakable greaser. All 
right! Bill craved a finish; he could have 
it! 

“Call him out,” Jim said. “Tell him we 
meet in the road, back to back, take 
thirty steps, then turn, pull and let go!” 

“Esté bien!” the managerial diplomat 
approved, and returned inside to impart 
the terms to the other lean gringo. Dill 
got reluctantly to his feet, and the man- 
ager watched, expecting him to draw his 
gun, rush to the swinging doors and from 
behind the screen, or through a crack, 
perforate his enemy. That is exactly 
what the manager would have done; but 
to his utter amazement and scorn Bill did 
nothing of the kind. Instead he walked 
deliberately out with no weapon in hand. 
The Mexican hastily stepped behind a 
door-casing, now confident that the man 
in the road would take advantage of the 
light and shoot; but evidently he also was 
a fool. Peering around the edge of the 
door-casing, the Mexican saw the adver- 
saries meet in the exact middle of the 
street. 

“Thirty steps, Jim?” 

“Thirty it is, Bill.” 

That was all they said; then they stood 
back to back and began taking thirty 
fateful paces. Their steps were deliber- 
ate and timed. Neither was flurried. 
Neither looked back. The arms of each 
dangled at his sides. The white, hot 
moonlight flooded the deserted, somnolent 
roadway, bordered by adobe houses. 


HEN the two men had met in the 

road, a curious hush of expectancy 
pervaded the languid idlers who lounged 
in the shadows; but observing that the 
men were unarmed and stepping away 
from each other, sounds resumed. A 
mandolin that had abruptly stopped in 
the midst of a merry air gave a soft 
strumming of strings and broke into a tune 
of melancholy longing, subdued, plaintive, 
regretful, “The Love of the Matador!” 
Jim’s feet faltered, and he muttered: 
“God—not that tune!” The embers of 
a thousand lonely campfires gleamed be- 
fore his eyes; the smell of their friendly 
smoke was in his nostrils. How he had 
loved Bill in those far-off days! 

And poor Bill, wearily trudging and 
counting paces, faltered, although believ- 
ing that his very life depended upon the 
accuracy and steadiness of each porten- 
tous stride. He found it difficult to count. 

“Twelve—thirteen—fourteen— He was 
my pardner then—the best that ever 
lived!” He paused. “Did I take four- 
teen or fifteen?” 

Veteran of conflict that he was, partici- 
pant in a score of desperate situations 
where nothing but quickness, steadiness 





and courage had saved his life, he subcon- 
sciously fought his hesitation in this hour 
of need and concentrated his mind. 

“Twenty-three — twenty-four— Better 
take thirty-one to be certain of the count. 
Jim’s brought it on himself, but I’d rather 
get it myself than to— Jim was always 
fair! Any song but that! He used to—” 
And again the uncontrollable wandering 
stabs of his mind accused him of having 
lost count. 

Jim continued his slow, deliberate walk, 
despite the harassment of the Spanish 
song. Bill would not falter, he thought. 
“Strange that Bill should be so relentless! 
Is there no other way? No—none! Bill 
followed me here after the feud, as far as 
I am concerned, is done and—” 

Again he was mastered by exasperation. 

The Mexican behind the door of the 
Casa de Oro gasped with surprise when 
he saw that the big gringo at the near end 
of the course had taken thirty-three steps 
and was still pacing forward. To have 
taken but twenty-five, then turned and 
shot, could be understood; but to take 
thirty-three! He suddenly leaned outward 
with a gasp. 

Jim had whirled and with the incredible 
quickness of trained hand and mind had 
whipped his gun from its holster, lifted 
the muzzle above his head for the fron- 
tiersman adept’s shot, and arrested its fall 
in mid-air. Bill was still walking. His 
back was turned, and the moon smote his 
broad shoulders. Jim bent forward and 
peered, an immovable, statuesque figure in 
the middle of the silver road. 


S if the drawing of a weapon had 

alarmed the musician to a-sense of 
tragedy, the mandolin stopped “The Love 
of the Matador” with a single discordant 
crash of strings. It fell, rattling hollowly 
to the flags of the portico, as if forever 
mute; and a woman screamed. She 
flashed, a panic-stricken figure in white, 
across the street, as if intent on reaching 
the opposite side before the battle began. 
And at that instant Bill had taken his 
thirty-fourth step, whirled like an autom- 
aton, but saw the woman and because 
he could not stay his finger, fired—toward 
the watching stars. 

There were two shots, for Jim, startled 
as by an intervening apparition, had un- 
consciously twitched his finger on the hair- 
spring trigger. The stab of yellow flame 
ranged true. Bill wavered an instant; his 
great arms flew wide; he bent forward 
like a runner exhausted and falling toward 
the tape—dropped into the dust and lay 
there motionless and prone. 

“He saw her! That’s why he shot up- 
ward! And I—” Jim groaned. 

He threw the gun into the road as if it 
burned his hand and ran toward Bill, each 
heavy footfail stirring up a tiny whirl of 
dust; for heavily he ran, as if in one 
irrevocable instant the old buoyancy of 
spring had been torn from his muscles. 
He ran not in victory but in despair. He 
did not hear the disturbed cries and 
screams in the borders of the street, the 
opening of screens and blinds. He did 
not see those who surged outward; all he 
saw was the blotched figure in the dust 
toward which he raced with a breaking 
heart; for there lay Bill—his partner, for 
whose succor he had always fought in the 
old, fair days. 
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He reached his goal, fell to his knees jy 
the road, put his lean, strong arms under 
Bill, turned him over and lifted the list. 
less head into his lap. Blood trickled from 
Bill’s forehead and began making gnp, 
some rivulets through the dust op his 
face. Jim dug distractedly for his hang. 
kerchief and tenderly wiped it away, 

“Bill! Bill!” he called. “I didn’t me 
to shoot! I didn’t, Bill!” Then, when the 
closed eyes did not open, and the relaye4 
lips did not frame to speech, he crigg 
more anxiously: “Bill! Can you hear me” 

Very gently he rested Bill’s head on the 
handkerchief which he spread over the 
dust, got stiffly to his feet, ran a be 
wildered, trembling hand over his eyes, 

“Help me! Get water! Get something! 
Get a doctor. Don’t you see—this is Bij 
—my pardner Bill! Don’t let him lie ther 
in the road like a dead dog! I got to get 
him to some place where—”’ 

His appeal died inanely in his throat a 
if he had lost vocal control. A ma 
thrust his way through a narrow lane anj 
said crisply: “What does this mean? | 
am a surgeon.” And then he added to the 
crowd in harsh Spanish: ‘Make room 
there! Do you wish to smother the man?” 

To the amazement of the crowd Jim, 
like a man distraught, rushed upon then 
with flail-like arms and hard fists, shov 
ing and striking. They discreetly fled, 
although reluctant to lose the sight ofa 
gringo in the final pangs of death. When 
he had cleared the street, Jim returned to 
the surgeon, who was calmly wiping a pair 
of scissors with burnished blades that 
caught the shimmer of the moon. 

“Curious!” said the surgeon. “If that 
bullet had gone a sixteenth of an ind 
deeper, it would probably have been al 
off. Nasty crease—nothing worse. Hello! 
He’s coming back.” 


IM knelt and stared solicitously into 

the fluttering eyelids of his forme 
partner. Bill’s eyes opened, lost their 
dazed expression, and he shoved a hand 
upward. It was caught between two hard, 
clutching palms. 

“Jim, old man! I’m tired—awfuly 
tired!” Bill muttered. “But I’m glad, Jim 
—very glad—it was me.” 

While Jim gulped and tried to get th 
lump out of his throat to make some It 
sponse befitting all that surged up in hs 
heart, they heard the strings of the mat 
dolin struck again, tentatively, as if to tet 
the extent it had been damaged by ifs 
reckless fall; and then the player agail 
began the broken song. Jim lifted bs 
chin and threatened to blubber like a by 
unhardened by life. Bill didn’t know whit 
to do or say in this phenomenal exigency; 
so he twisted his head and looked away. 

“Bill, I’ve thought it over a heap, 

I didn’t have no business to say what! 
did about ali Germans. I take it back 
They aint all bad—I—I reckon; becau* 
you said your father was—” 

It was as far as he could get. He had 
done ‘so little throughout his years i 
which he felt called upon to apologi 
that he felt dumb for want of words, # 
awkward. But he was spared further d 
tress; for Bill suddenly sat up, shook 
fist with physical weakness, but mel 
decision and said: “It was my fault! 1 
forget it, Jim. I’m American—all Ame 
can, anyhow! To hell with Germany! 
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For cleansing, one cream ~ 
For protection.an entirely 
different cream 


To give your skin the loveliness it 
should have, two creams are needed 
—an oil cream for cleansing, and 
a non-oily cream for protection 


r NHE skin is constantly being 
toughened and coarsened by its 
daily exposure to wind and dirt. 

Unless you take care both to cleanse it 

thoroughly of all impurities at night and 

to protect it properly during the 
day, you deliberately sacrifice 
the clear, fresh-looking com- 
plexion you could so easily have. 








Cleanse the skin each night 


Particularly at the end of a windy, 
dusty day the pores of your skin are 
filled with fine particles of grime and 
dirt. To make the skin clear and 
fine-textured, it must be kept thor- 
oughly cleansed. 


Before going to bed, cleanse the 
skin liberally with Pond’s Cold 
Cream. The soothed, refreshed 
feeling will be noticeable at once. 


You will find Pond’s Cold Cream 
a perfect oil cream for massage as 
well as for cleansing. 


Protect the skin each day 


Every woman who cares about her 
appearance knows that in cold winter 
days the skin must be especially pro- 
tected to prevent its becoming rough, 
ted and chapped. You can protect 
your skin from wind and cold, can 
keep it soft and smooth by applying 





CAT a moments notice, Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
brings your skin new freshness. As a protection, 
apply a little before going out into the cold 


eM AIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


ee 77, 














POND’S EXTRACT CO. 136-H Hudson St., New York 
Please send me, free, the items checked: 
A free sample of Pond's Vanishing Cream 
A free sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 
Instead of the free samples, I desire the items checked below, 
for which I enclose the required amount to cover postage, pack- 
ing, etc, A 5c sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
A 5c sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 











a little Pond'’s Vanishing! 
Cream just before you go out. 

Rub it lightly into your skin. 

It is wholly different from any other 
cream you have ever used. It contains 
no oil, At once it disappears without 
leaving a trace of disagreeable shine. 
By taking this simple precaution, you 
can keep your skin lovely all winter. 
The very first application will show 
you how much your skin is benefited. 


Neither Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
nor Pond’s Cold Cream will grow hair 
or down on the skin. Try them both 
for a week and notice how much 
lovelier your skin looks. 


Free sample tubes 


Tear out and mail the coupon today and we 
will send you sample tubes of each cream 
free. Or for 10c to cover postage, pack- 
ing, etc., we will send you larger tubes of 
both creams, containing enough to last two 
weeks, Send for them today. Address 
Pond’s Extract Co., 136-H Hudson St., 
New York City. If you live in Canada, Ad- 
dress 136-H Brock Ave., Toronto, Canada. 






The nightly cleansing 
and massage with 
Pond’s Cold Cream keep 
the skin clear and smooth 
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SIDE-PARTNERS 





(Continued from 
page 50) 








“You stop an’ build up the fire,” he 
said to the girl after they had made three 
journeys. “You’d say there was enough 
wood there for two nights, an’ so thar 
would be, ordinary, but you keep up the 
fire, an’ I'll go again.” 

He left the ax behind with the girl 
and went out with a glowing brand in his 
hand; it kept them off till the glow died 
out of it as he reached the timber, and 
then they came on again. He hit the 
nearest across the nose, and he caught the 
scent of the burning flesh as the beast fled 
howling; but another took its place, and 
he got back to the camp with but half his 
complement of branches, the wolves so 
close round him that the teeth of one 
tore his leggings. He ran those few steps 
into the firelight and safety. 

“We've enough,” she said. 

“TI guess we’re wantin’ more’n enough,” 
he said as he went out into the darkness 
once more. He got his armload, it is true, 
but he lost his nerve and gave up all for 
lost as he ran those last few steps into 
the camp and safety, and for the first 
few minutes he lay and panted, staring at 
the fire and at the ring of wolves out- 
side it; when he rose up to feed the dogs, 
he found his fierce heartbeats had not died 
down, and he was trembling. 

“We'll get our supper presently,” he 
said, apportioning the whitefish to the 
hungry dogs. “How’d you get here, Tilly? 
Where’s Lenny?” 


Gu had the kettle in her hand, filling 
it with snow, and he saw the tears 
gather in her pretty blue eyes. Very 
weary eyes they looked in the firelight. 
He saw dark rings under them and longed 
to take her in his arms and know she 
could rest in safety there. 

“She’s dead,” she said simply. ‘“She’s 
dead. The baby was born dead, an’ she 
didn’t seem to have no hold on life. Old 
Mrs. Thompson was coming out from 
Carson, but she never fetched; and Tite, 
he got on the drink, an’ there was only 
me to help, an’-—an’—”’ Her voice broke, 
and she looked up at him, wiping the tears 
from her eyes. 

“But where is Tite Burcombe?” 

“When the drink gave out an’ she was 
real bad, he took the dogs,” she said, “an’ 
went to Carson.” 

“But you—the fire—” 

“When I seen she was dead an’ the 
baby dead,” Tilly answered, “it seemed to 
me I couldn’t: stand it alone in 


“Yes, I know,” he said, answering her 
thought. “But we’ll beat them yet. I'll 
get you some supper.” He pushed her 
gently down on his lynx-skin so that she 
leaned up against the sledge and faced the 
glowing fire. 

He saw her eyelids droop, and she 
opened her eyes again with an effort. 

“I’m near dead with sleep,” she apolo- 
gized. ‘Lenny was that bad, an’ I’ve been 
on my feet three days an’ nights.” 

He tucked the lynx-skin round her. 

“No use staying awake now,” said he. 
“Sleep, an’ I'll get supper.” 


Se ~ sleeping girl against the sledge 
made the camp homelike. There 
was a dead man on the sledge, her lover, 
possibly; but Abe put that resolutely away 
from him. Time enough to face it when 
they got through. When they got through? 
But would they get through? 

“Two days from Lockhart’s, an’ two 
days from Carson,” Abe reflected, but he 
did not put his thoughts into words and 
address his partner as he would have done 
before the girl came. “I guess we’ve got 
to go on. I guess we aint goin’ to get 
much sleep to-night, not the little dogs 
an’ me.” And he looked tenderly at the 
girl lying sleeping in the firelight. 

He roused her to have some tea and 
toasted salmon and biscuit, and she took 
it gratefully. The supper together gave 
him a great sense of companionship, as 
he tucked her up once more and insisted 
that she go to sleep again. 

“T’ll be wantin’ your help toward 
mornin’,” said he, “an’ you wont 
be a mite of good if you don’t sleep 
now.” 

And so she cuddled down into the 
rugs and slept again the sleep of utter 
exhaustion. Abe sat down beside her and 
looked into the fire and thought what a 
merciful providence it was that the wolves 
had directed him to the little clearing. 

The night wore on slowly, monoto- 
nously; and the girl slept on, but neither 
for man nor dog was there any chance 
of rest. Abe kept an eye on his pile of 
firewood and another on his watch. He 
would never dare to go out for more; he 
must so distribute what he had that it 
would last through the hours of darkness. 

How slowly the night crept on! 

“Pardner—pardner,” he complained, 
turning to the dead man for sympathy. 
“Can we hold out?” And then more 


firmly: “I guess we gotter hold oy 
There’s your girl, now. Don’t you be 
afeard, pardner. I'll get her through. 

“But it’ll be a fight before the morniy’ 
comes, pard,” he added anxiously, look. 
ing at the still sleeping girl. “I guess it’s 
goin’ to be an awful fight.” 

He conserved all his strength, and 
crouching down just far enough away 
from the girl so as not to disturb her, 
he looked at the watchful dogs and kept 
a brand ready to his hand to throw at the 
next raider. 

Then it seemed to him that the wailing 
and snarling and yapping were dying 
down, becoming dim and far off, and the 
fire looked a spot of red far, far away, 
Instinctively he drew closer to the gitl 
and the snugness of the lynx-skin blanket, 
and his eyes closed. Then came another 
burst of howls, and he was in the midst of 
the clamor, wielding a burning stick among 
a fighting mass of dogs and wolves. And 
yet the girl slept on. 

If the wolves beat the dogs, Abe was 
done—and they were already well within 
the ring of firelight. He was fighting 
now, he realized, for their lives, and he 
laid about him with a burning brand in 
each hand. The wolf with the white 
streak on its chest was there, but it 
slipped out of his way and another caught 
the live coals right across the eyes and 
fled howling; and Abe, his breath com- 
ing in fierce gasps, struck another and 
another. The dogs drew off; the lust for 
fight was not in them, and presently the 
trampled snow was clear again, the wails 
were farther off and Abe was once mor 
looking with weary eyes at the gleaming 
row of lights that circled round in the 
darkness, two and two and two, threaten- 
ing him with a horrible death. Yes, it 
had come to that. He acknowledged it 
aloud to his partner. : 

“Tt don’t matter a mite whether Ti 
skeered or no, pardner. ~ If those: blastet 
timber wolves elects to come on, Im? 
gone coon, an’-I’d better ha’ left Tilly i 
the tree, an’ that’s a fact.” 


T= dog Tingo came and sat down be 
side him, and raising its nose, vel- 
tured to lick his cheek. This was a 
unwarrantable liberty, but it said “I um 

derstand,” and it comforted him. 
“Pardner,” he said, acknowledging al 
other responsibility, “there’s the dogs 
think on too. If I go under, then yout 
gal goes, an’ the timber wolves 
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the cabin, an’ I went along the 


gets the huskies in the end.” 





trail to look if anybody was 
comin’, or Tite comin’ back— 
surely, surely he wouldn’t forget. 


“THE BLUSH” 





And then in spite of himself 
Abe’s eyes closed and he slept— 
only to be awakened a minute of 
two later by the snapping and 









An’ when I looked back, the place 
was all in a glow.” 

“You poor little thing!” he said, 
and the thought of the girl all 
alone with the coming night and 
its terrors filled all his thoughts. 
“You poor little helpless thing!” 
he exclaimed, taking her hand. 

She did not withdraw it. Abe’s 
strong hold gave her comfort, but 

-she looked out fearfully at the 
ring of wolves beyond the fire. 





W ILL PAYNE has written one of his most 
distinguished and delightful stories for our 
next issue. If you read “Two Strange Men” 
or “Her Day in Court” in recent numbers of 
The Red Book, we don’t need to tell you how 
notably worth-while Will Payne’s stories are. 
And “The Blush” is as good as the best of them. 
Watch for it in the next, the March, issue of — 
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snarling that told him his poor de 
fenses were about to avail him 
nothing against the starving deal 
zens of the waste. He piled #@ 
the firewood, for of that, thanks 
to the two pairs of hands thal 
had gone to the gathering, ther 
was still plenty. And as the flames 
leaped up more plainly than eve 
he could see the extent of 

danger. Full in the glare 
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TOASTED 





Back to the desk after lunch 


Remember the delicious baked potato you 
had? How much flavor there was—all 
brought out by the cooking. Now—as you 
light it—notice the same thing in your 


LUCKY STRIKE 


It’s toasted. Like the potato, the 


igarette “=> 
It’s toasted 
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Children 
Dont Obey 


Obedience is the very foundation of 
character in all children. Yet how 
many parents discover constantly that 
their instructions to their children 
carry no farther than around the cor- 
ner. And disobedience is simply the 
leader of a whole troop of bad traits. 
Wilfulness, selfishness, jealousy, dis- 
respect, untruthfulness, ill temper and 
many other harmful, unpleasant qual- 
ities that a child acquires during the 
first few years of its life are directly 
related to that first great fault of 
disobedience. 


New Methods for Old 


Until now, scolding and whipping 
seem to have been about the only re- 
source at the command of parents. 
But new methods have been discovered 
which make it —_ to train children 
to obey promptly, pleasantly and surely 
without breaking the child’s will, with- 
out creating fear, resentment or 
revenge in the child’s heart, as whip- 
ping does. This new 
method is based on con- 
fidence between parent 
and child. When perfect 
understanding and sym- 
pathy exist, obedience 
comes naturally and all 
the bad traits that chil- 
dren pick up so easily are 
not given a chance to 
develop. A command, 
quietly spoken, brings 





Do You Know How— 


to instruct children in 
the delicate matter of 
sex? 

to always obtain 
cheerful obedience? 
to correct mistakes of 
early training? 


to keep child from 


instant obedience in every crying? 

case—and even children to develop initiative 

who are habitually dis- in child? 

obedient are quickly | to teach child instant- 

changed into willing, y to comply with 
on’ 


command, 
touch"’ 


obedient boys and girls. 


Highest Endorsements 


This new system, which 
has been putintotheform 
of an illustrated Course 
prepared especially for 
the busy parent, is pro- 
ducing remarkable and 
immediate results for 
thousands of parents in 
all parts of the world, and 
is endorsed by leading 
educators. It covers all 
ages from cradle to 
eighteen years. 

“New Methods in Child 
Free Book Training’’ is the title of 
a startling book which describes 
this new system and outlines the 
work of the Parents Association, 
Mail coupon or send letter or postal 
today and the book wil! be sent free 
—but do it now as this announce- 
ment may never appear again. 
THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION 

Dept. 262 


to suppress temper in 
children without pun- 
ishment? 

to teach punctuality? 
Perseverance? Care- 
fulness ? 

to overcome ob- 
stinacy? 


These are only a few 
f the hundreds of 
questions fully an- 
sweredandexplained 
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the leader with the white blaze down its 
chest, and the night was full of the sound 
of the wolves. 

And then he saw a firebrand flung with 
true aim at the gaunt leader, saw it strike 
it full on the white chest and saw its 
followers turn on it, and in the momen- 
tary lull that followed, he realized that 
Tilly was beside him. 

“Why didn’t you wake me?” she said. 
“Merciful heavens, why didn’t you wake 
me? If it hadn’t been for that there 
husky jumpin’ on me— Why, you're 
petered out! Lie down an’. rest, an’ I'll 
call you when they come on again.” 

“Sure?” he asked. It was no time to 
consider the woman. If he could even 
get ten minutes respite, he felt he might 
be a different man. 

“Most certain sure,” said she. ‘Bunk 
now!” And he dropped where he was by 
the fire and slept. 


HE came back from far depths of 
sleep when he heard her calling, and 
seizing brands from the fire once more, 
they drove off the onslaught; and when 
it was driven off, he looked round and 
saw with a thrill of thankfulness that the 
darkness was slipping off the still earth 
like a mantle. He flung more branches on 
the fire, and touching the girl’s shoulder, 
pushed her down, looking into her face 
with red-rimmed weary eyes. 

“If it hadn’t been for you,” he said, 
“if it hadn’t been for you—” She put 
up her hand and touched lightly his arm 
as if to say she understood. 

“The mornin’s comin’.” 

It was. Fold by fold the mantle was 
being withdrawn; the fir trees stood out- 
lined against the whiteness of the snow; 
a red flush appeared in the east, and the 
timber wolves stood further off. 

“They've been round the cabin most 
nights of late,” said the girl. “That’s 
why I was so skeered when it was burned 
an’ I was out on my lonesome. I dunno 
will the daylight hold ’em off.” 

“For a bit,” said Abe, taking as cheer- 
ful a view as he could. 

“You go to sleep now,” she suggested. 
“You weren’t asleep ten minutes.” 

“Tt heartened me,” said he with a smile. 
“T guess we'll get breakfast an’ get on. 
The sooner we’re in Carson, the better. 
We'll maybe meet Tite Burcombe comin’ 
back.” 

But she had no illusions about Tite 
Burcombe. 

“We wont meet him,” said she. “He’s 
on the drink, an’ he stops on the drink 
three weeks at a time. So poor Lenny 
said. Oh, my Lenny!” Her eyes filled 
with tears. “If only she hadn’t quarreled 
with Seth Wilkinson.” 

“Wh-a-a-at?” It seemed too good to 
be true. 

“Tt doesn’t matter tellin’ now,” she said 
with a little break in her voice. “Didn’t 
you catch on? Lenny was mighty set on 
Seth, an’ he on her, an’ they had a tiff, 
an’ she up an’ married Tite Burcombe; 
an’ she never repented but once—an’ that 
was always.” 

“Seth—” began Abe hesitatingly, busy 
with the kettle. And then he took his 
courage in both hands. They had seen 
the awful night through together; they had 
perhaps seen their last day dawn; and 
weary as he was, there came_upon him 
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the desire to understand quite clearly 
where he stood. “The chaps at Log. 
hart’s said as he was gone on you,” hp 
said: 
She took the kettle out of his hang 
“That’s my job,’ she said. “Gone 
me! What else? He was mighty gone o 
her an’ she on him, an’ ’tweren’t fair no. 
how, her marryin’ Tite Burcombe.” 
Still he could hardly believe his goo 
fortune. He tried the thing to the vey 
end. , 
“Seth’s dead,” Abe said dully. 
dropped the salmon he was about to toay 
at the fire. “I’ve got him thar.” 
Tilly started, and then she turned ty 
him softly. “Ah, dear, dear! Both of ’ep 
gone! I dunno how it’d have been with 
Seth, but Lenny’d never have been happy 
with Tite Burcombe.” : 
“We must get to Carson,” he said with 
sudden passion, as all he stood to win lay 
clear before him. ‘“We’ll start the minute 
we’ve done breakfast.” 


A? all that morning she trudged 
along beside him; the dogs were too 
weary after their broken night to allow 
of her riding, and Abe was faithful to his 
trust. He did not take his dead partner 
off the sledge. Somehow it seemed to 
him he owed him a deal. If it had not 
been for him, Abe would never have had 
the chance of winning Tilly Lawson 
never. But it was a weary march, though 
the going was good; for in the forest ever 
and again on either side they caught 
glimpses of the sinister pack that fol 
lowed; and Abe was so weary he could 
hardly cheer on the equally weary dogs 

“I must sleep at midday,” he said a 
last apologetically to the girl beside him. 

“You bet,” she said soberly. “Let's 
stop now.” 

“That might delay us a night. Om 
night’ll be hell; two nights—” He paused 
because he doubted—doubted muth 
whether they could survive another night 
Could the girl march thirty-five miles in 
a day? Must he abandon his partner 
and put her on the sledge? He was just 
about to suggest it, though it seemed to 
him like breaking faith with the dead, 
when she turned toward him anxiously. 

“You’re wore out,” she said. 

“I can hold up my end a bit yet,” & 
answered. Then she pointed her finget 

“You wont need,” she said. “Some 
body’s comin’. Look there!” 

Something on the trail! Saved! Savell 
Nearer, nearer, and he saw it was tw 
dog-teams, two dog-teams coming fast 
In his intense relief he halted his ow 
team, and they came on so close he coull 
see the red pompons on the dog-harnes, 
a splash of color in a black and whit 
world. Who was it? Tite Burcombe? 

He suggested it to the girl, but s 
shook her head. 

“More like Mrs. Thompson, to he 
Lenny, but maybe she’ll have India 
Johnny along.” 

He drew a long breath, and then # 
other of deep thankfulness as he saw thi 
no less than four people were along 
the dog-teams! Saved! Saved indeed! 

“Dr. Smith!” cried the girl “Dt 
Smith and Mrs. Thompson! Oh, 
Lenny’s dead!” 

“Hello, Abe Facer!” cried the Dot 
as their teams were checked by 
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half-breed drivers. “What’s the matter 


ith you?” 
sf the relief was too much for Abe, 
and he was swaying like a drunken man. 
The doctor caught him and steadied him 

inst the sledge. The cold sun was 
bright, bright, and the sky above was blue 
and cloudless. He could hear Tilly saying 
something about the timber wolves, and 
making some explanation to Mrs. Thomp- 
son, and as in a dream, he heard the 
other woman say that when they heard 
Tite Burcombe was drinking in the saloon, 
she had decided to bring Dr. Smith along 
with her. And then as the world went 
slipping from Abe, he heard Tilly’s tender 

ice: 

He's most wore out. The timber 
wolves pretty near got us last night.” And 
he saw that in her face which he had 
always prayed to see there. 

“Pardner, pardner!” he said, calling 

mn his partner in his gladness, and 
he dropped where he stood. 

“Doc, I must sleep if all the wolves 
in America are on my trail,” he muttered, 
his face in the snow at Tilly’s feet. 

She sat down and lifted his head on 
her knee. 

“Well, I’ll be shot!” said the Doctor. 


THE HIGH GODS 


(Continued from page 70) 





lst of June you had this—little supper- 


party at the Saracen Inn. That showed 
how much I counted in your life. And 
to-day, when I gave you a chance in the 
car, 1 even hoped you might tell me; but 

i , you lied about it until—oh, 
Court, how could you!” 

At last he understood. “I’ve been a 
beast, Elsie,” he said brokenly, “just a 
beast! But can’t you—forgive me—this 
once?” 

She did not answer. 

“Can’t I do anything to wipe it out?” 

“Tm afraid not, Court.” 

“But you don’t Aate me now; some- 
how I know that, and—why, Elsie, we’ve 
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got the plans all drawn for the little house 
on Maple Street. It’ll make an awful 
muss in town here. And I—I don’t know 
how I can ever tell Mother. It’ll break 
her all up.” He faced her through a blur 
of tears. “Just one more chance, Elsie.” 
“Don’t, Court! You're only making it 
harder for us both.” 
“Just one more chance?” 
“No, Court.” 
“All right, then.” 
He waited a moment, with lowered 
, his cap in his hand. 
“I think you’d better go back alone in 
car. I'll come later,” she said then. 
He bowed and started, stumbling, down 
Jagged path of rocks toward the road. 
@ second more, she thought dully, the 
trees would hide him from view and it 
would all be over; but suddenly he swung 
tound, held out his hands and came run- 
ming back, wildly, blindly, and swept her 
into his arms. He was crying aloud, and 
tears against her cheeks, the heaving 
of his big chest as he pressed her close, 
ihe broken sobs from those always-laugh- 
, were more terrible than anything 
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Kate Jordan’s powerful “ 


Do You 
Read The 
Green Book? 


O you know that the cleverest, 
keenest and most authorita- 
tive critique of the new plays pub- 
lished anywhere is paca" each 
* month by Channing Pollock to 
ig, THE GREEN Book MAGAZINE? 
Mr. Pollock is a playwright him- 
self —is author or co-author of 
“Such a Little Queen,” “The 
Crowded Hour,” “ Roads of Des- 
tiny” and other noted plays; and 
his reviews in THE GREEN BOOK 
have won him the reputation of 
foremost dramatic critic in Amer- 

ica as well. 


Do you know that Burns Man- 
tle’s ‘‘What’s What on Broad- 
way” provides GREEN BOOK 
readers with the most attractive 
budget of intimate stageland gossip 
imaginable? If you wish to be 
distinctly “in the know,” be sure 
to make a habit of reading this 
fascinating feature each month. 


O you know that THE GREEN BOOK offers you the brightest 
fiction obtainable—stories of a unique flavor and sparkle that 
make them delightfully different? z 
the February, issue, appear Larry Evans’ captivating “ Fine Feathers,” 
Albert Payson Terhune’s striking “The Final Crop,” Julian John- 
son’s “In the Hands of the Hons” and nine other unusual short 
stories; and with them ap 
Oppenheim’s characteristically clever ‘The Wicked Marquis” and of 
Against the Winds.” The whole maga- 
zine, as a matter of fact, is “delightfully different.” If you want to 
give yourself a treat, get the February issue of— 


or instance, in the current, 


generous installments of E. Phillips 


The Green Book Magazine 


THE STORY PRESS CORPORATION, 
Publisher, 36 So. State Street, Chicago 
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back!” Courtenay pleaded. “I know] 
don’t deserve it, but—I swear to God] 
will go straight. You can put me m 
probation, Elsie—make me wait. I'l] be. 
gin all over again and prove that I can be 
worthy of you. And the little house 
we'll be so cosy there! And Mother’! he 
coming down from the sanitarium next 
month—just give me a chance for hey 
sake. I can’t tell her, Elsie, I can’t!” 

His mother—the one last pitiful argy. 
ment she had not weighed in the whole 
miserable business! But even this was 
not so poignant as the agony of his re. 
morse that swept over her. Yet some. 
thing within her that was stronger than 
love, than even life itself, held her m. 
yielding in his arms until with a shamed 
effort at self-control he released her. 

“It’s no use, Court,” she said gently, 
“T can’t take you back. I could never 
follow—a tipsy chorus-girl—in any man’s 
life. It isn’t that I feel myself any better 
than you, or that I wouldn’t trust you in 
the future. It isn’t even that I don’t love 
you, Court. It’s just something inside me 
that I can’t explain—an instinct, perhaps, 
that’s handed down by every good mother 
to her daughter to be handed down to her 
daughter for the safety of the race, that 
she shall not give herself to any man who 
has sinned—that way. I know this seems 
a little thing, Court, to sweep us as wide 
apart as the seas; and yet it’s there, and 
as long as it is—I can’t take you back” 

She held out her hand timidly. “You'l 
shake hands with me, Court? You wont 
despise me utterly, because I can’t make 
you happy as you want?” 

For answer, with bowed head, he took 
her hand and raised it to his lips, even 
as the gruff old lawyer had done in his 
moldy office. Then with a_ blurred, 
“Good-by, ol’ kid,” he hurried off. 


A MONTH passed. Once her ringless 
finger was noted, and her broken en 
gagement was noised abroad, the public 
patronage of curious acquaintances and 
sympathetic friends became equally up 
bearable. She settled down dully to the 
monotonous domestic routine that should 
henceforth comprise the history of her 
days. Since that first. evening at the 
supper-table only a little was said be 
tween herself and her mother concerning 
her break with Courtenay Deane. They 
had never been demonstrative towatd 
each other, and now their relation was too 
objective to bridge the gulf caused by 
Elsie’s matrimonial catastrophe. She had 
a disheartening suspicion that her mother 
felt aggrieved because she had broken off 
her alliance with this favored young 
banker, who would have given them both 
a place in the sun of Pembina society. 
She had met Courtenay but twice sinee 
their interview on Boulder Hill—once 
the street, and again in the public & 
brary. Although upon neither occasion ha 
she trusted herself to speak other tha 
by a hasty nod, she was aware of Ui 
quick flush and hasty turning aside. But 
if she encountered him infrequently, sh 
had unavoidably heard a good deal about 
his goings-on. It was rumored that he 
played poker very regularly at the Jolly 
Bachelor’s now on Saturday nights, 
that a great many of his evenings Wee 
spent in Middleburg’s restaurants 
theaters. And the “Court Notes” in 7 
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The CONFESSION OF MARGARET JORDANNE 


By CHRISTINE CLIFFORD 


Illustrated by 
EDWARD A. POUCHER 


HAVE known Margaret Jordanne from 
irlhood. She wasalways considered back- 
ward, bashful and uninteresting. Especially at 
social gatherings she was self-conscious and ill 
atease. ‘Then something transformed her 
almost overnight and she rapidly became ad- 
mired, sought after and popular everywhere, 
Even though we were close friends, I could 
not discover the secret of her remarkable at- 
tractiveness until a few nights ago. 


We came home together from a reception— 
aformal affair—I detest them usually! But 
Margaret had been the ‘‘life’’ of the gathering. 
Everything had seemed to revolve around her 
—she was constantly in demand. I said to her 
smilingly, though a bit enviously I am afraid: 


“How in the world do you manage a/qways 
to win and hold the attention and admiration 
of everyone, everywhere? I marveled at you 
tonight. Please share your secret with me!”’ 


“T hesitate to think that I am as charming 
as that, dear!”’ she laughed. ‘‘But I am will- 
ing to admit—just to you—that for some time 
Ihave been making a deliberate study of cul- 
tivating personal charm and attractiveness. Of 
course, if a woman possesses beauty, wealth or 
rare accomplishments, I don’t suppose a win- 
ning personality is quite so necessary. But 
having none of these things, I realized how 

ta handicap I was under and set out to 
overcome it. I searched high and low for ideas 
that would help me. And one day I found a 
book—a wonderful book! —that gives just the 
rules and principles I was looking and longing 
for! 

“This book shows how the clothes a woman 
wears, and the way she wears them are by 
far the most important factor in a woman’s 
attractiveness. I don’t mean that one must 
Wear expensive dresses, suits and hats. Quite 
the contrary! But the fascinating woman’s 
greatest charm is generally to be found in her 
skillful use of the principles of artistic design, 
color harmony and good taste. She knows 


_ and takes advantage of every little touch, every 


change of line, every secret of personal at- 
tractiveness to better express her individuality 
and make her appear always at her very best. 
If you want to make the most of yourself—in 
your home, in business and in society, get 
this book! Read it, study it, keep it in your 
toom right on your dressing table for constant 
reference! It is a gold mine of invaluable 
ideas for every woman and girl!’? 


So I sent for this book, more out of courtesy 
to myfriend than for any other reason. I was 
askeptic when I wrote for it but it came and I 
am converted. It is all she said and more! 
That is why I want every woman or girl who 
teads this magazine to know about and see for 
herself this remarkable book—‘‘The Secrets 
of Distinctive Dress”? by Mary Brooks Picken, 
one of America’s greatest authorities on dress. 


This book is brimming from cover to cover 

with intimate facts about the style, design and 

ony of fashionable dress—little knacks 

of faultless taste—guarded secrets of fascinat- 

mg women—and the principles underlying the 

evelopment of social ease, poise, grace, 
beauty and personal charm 


Wo the knowledge this book imparts so 
clea, concisely and completely, any woman 
orgirl, no matter where she lives, can become 

liar with the beauty secrets of the world’s 
dressed and cleverest women, and learn 

the fundamental principles of compelling ad- 
Miration, attracting friends and developing a 
femting personality. For in this remarkable 
book all these things have been reduced to 


* She was admired, sought after and popular everywhere.’ 


simple, practical principles that any woman 
can understand and apply. 


If you have been specially favored with 
natural grace and beauty of feature, this book 
will show you how to enhance your attractive- 
ness. Or if you feel that you are ‘‘plain look- 
ing,”’ if you have some little defects of figure, 
feature or complexion, if you realize that you 
do not make friends as readily as you should, 
if you are inclined to be backward, ill at ease 
in company and less popular than you would 
like to be, you can learn from ‘‘The Secrets 
of Distinctive Dress’? just how to overcome 


these handicaps. 








Would You Like to Know— 


How to acquire a win- 
ning personality ? 

How to express your in- 
dividuality in dress ? 

How to always appear at 
your best? 


How to win admiration ? 
What colors bring out 
your best features? 
Whether you should 
dress your hair high 

or low ? 

How to make yourhands 
add to your attractive- 
ness? 

How to make yourself 
appear taller or 
shorter? 

What kind of dress will 

v> you a fashionable 
igure? 

How to attract friends? 

How to be sure your at- 
tire is faultlessly cor- 
rect? 


How to make yourself 
appear more slender? 


How tolacquire a grace- 
ful carriage ? 


What is the first essen- 
tial of faultless dress? 

What kind of clothes 
make you seem 
younger? 

How to become graceful 
and always at ease? 
How to dress appropri- 

ately for all occasions? 
What colors harmonize 
perfectlyiina costume? 
How the most refined 
women use perfume? 





How to develop poise? 

What you should do to 
counteract defects in 
your appearance? 

What kind of corset will 
give you ceful lines 
and yet be entirely 
comfortable? 


How to observe the fun- 
damentalilaws of beau- 
ty and good health? 

How to bring out the 
beauty of the eyes, 
hair, etc. ? 

How you may havea 
beautiful complexion? 

How you can dress to 
give your cheeks more 
color? 

How to know your own 
good andbadfeatures? 

How to master the prin- 
ciples of style and 
dress harmony ? 

How to select the models 
best suited to your 
personality ? 

How to add just the 
needed touch to an or- 
dinary, plain dress? 

What dress accessories 
mean to the woman of 
refinement? 

How the best dressed 
women wear jewelry? 

What errors to avoid in 
choosing waists— 
skirts—hats? 

How to dress most ap- 
propriately for your 
work? 


These and hundreds of other questions 
associated with the cultivation of personal 
charm and attractiveness are answered by 
this wonderful book which you can examine 
—without obligation or expense—by merely 
filling out and mailing the coupon! 








. 


This book can mean so much in helping 
every woman and girl always to appear charm- 
ing and attractive that the publishers want 
you to see and examine it without obligation 
to keep it unless you desire to. I have been au- 
thorized by them to make this offer: _ Fill out 
the coupon below and send it with $2, and the 
book will be shipped to you at once, all charges 
prepaid. Examine it carefully in your own 
home, read every page and paragraph, and if 
at any time within 10 days you feel that you 
can afford to be without its constant help and 
aid, return the book and your money will be 
promptly and cheerfully refunded. 


**The Secrets of Distinctive Dress’? is an 
attractive volume of generous size, 232 pages, 
including sixteen handsome full-page illustra- 
tions, beautifully printed and bound in rich 
purple cloth with gold-stamped covers—a book 
you will be proud to have in your library or for 
daily reference and use in your boudoir. It is 
safe to say that never before was a book so 
vitally important and so beautifully published, 
offered to women under such liberal terms. 
Remember that you can keep it ten full days 
and learn at first hand just what it can mean to 
you before you have to decide whether you 
want to own it. 


You do not even need to write a letter. 
fon fill out and mail the convenient coupon 
elow with $2 and this handsome, wonderfully 
instructive and inspiringly helpful book will 


. come to you, postpaid, by return mail. 


When the secrets of attractive, distinctive 
dress and charming personality are so easily 
within your reach, why go even another day 
without them? 





WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept.220-P, Scranton, Penna. 


I enclose $2, for which please send me, all 
charges prepaid, a copy of “‘The Secrets of 
Distinctive Dress.’? It is understood that if 
I desire to return the book within 10 days 
you will promptly refund my money. 


Name 


Address. 
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Sentinel had once carried a brief item of 
his arrest for speeding on the Hopedale 
Boulevard. 

The first week in November his mother 
returned, and the big brick house on Hill- 
side Avenue was thrown open. Mrs. 
Deane had always been a semi-invalid, 
living in more or less exalted seclusion. 
Elsie could count on the fingers of her 
two hands the occasions of their meeting, 
but she had looked forward to their grad- 
ually developing friendship as one of the 
pleasant, patrician mysteries of her young 
married life. 

In the days following, she found herself 
wondering a good many times in what 
colors Court would ,»:esent their unhappy 
affair; but she was certan that at the least 
she would be considered an ungrateful 
parvenu, worthy only of condemnation 
and oblivion. Accordingly she was over- 
whelmed with surprise when she received 
a monogrammed note in Mrs. Deane’s 
aristocratic handwriting. It ran: 


My. Dear Elsie: 

The pleasure of my return to Pem- 
bina has been sadly tempered by the 
discovery that there is something amiss 
between yourself and Courtenay. Al- 
though he tells me the fault is wholly 
his, I am fearful that it may be, in a 
measure, mine also. If I have not 
seemed as cordial as my rather uncer- 
tain health would permit, wont you be 
charitable and put it down to dis- 
ability rather than disinclination? Per- 
haps I am a very selfish woman, but 
my son is all I have in the world, and 
I do so want to see him happy—and 
just now you have made him yery un- 
happy. Mayn’t I exercise an invalid’s 
prerogative and ask you to come to 
see me? If there is any real or fancied 
misunderstanding between you, perhaps 
my silly old head can help you straighten 
it out. At any rate, for my own sake, 
as well as my son’s, I am begging you 
to let me try. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANNE DEANE. 


Upon reading this epistle, Elsie’s first 
emotion was a certain painful satisfaction 
that her own hard-won decision should 
have caused so important a reaction at 
the high court of Mrs. Deane’s desires. 
But this was immediately succeeded by a 
distressing sense of the futility of such a 
visit. She could not tell Courtenay’s 
mother that she had turned down her son 
because of an indiscretion with a chorus- 
girl. That was his own sad task—and 
quite evidently he had shirked it. 

Yet there seemed nothing she could do 
gracefully but accede to the invalid’s re- 
quest; and she finally replied with a brief 
note of assent, setting the time at three 
o’clock the ensuing Thursday—Courte- 
nay would not come home till long after 
that. 


fer day appointed was gray and chill, 
with bleak snow-flurries that added 
to her oppression. Courtenay’s mother 
received her in a somber, heavily cur- 
tained drawing-room, the cheerlessness of 
which was somewhat relieved by a brisk 
autumnal fire. She was a tall woman, 
whose fragile stateliness had once been 
queenly beauty. She greeted Elsie with 
cordiality. 

For a few minutes they chatted aim- 
lessly about the weather, the Sewing 
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Circle and Pembina’s approaching charity 
ball; then, from the depths of her wicker 
lounging-chair, Mrs. Deane said suddenly: 
“Elsie, I’m wondering if I haven’t begy 
very ungenerous in keeping Courtenay 
away from you this summer. I shoyld 
have seen that the time had quite ng. 
urally arrived when he would prefer tg 
be with a younger woman. But he had 
come on to his college reunion; my course 
of treatment at the sanitarium was rather 
severe; I was desperately lonely; and] 
held onto him with only a mother’s per. 
sistency. Now I am sorry for my selfish. 
ness, and I hope you haven’t counted it 
too greatly against me.” 

Elsie flushed painfully. There was po 
trace of condescension in Mrs. Deane’s 
kindliness, which made her own position 
the more uncomfortable. ‘Indeed, I’ve 
done nothing of the sort, Mrs. Deane! 
I’ve been only too glad he could be with 
you, when you needed him. I—I d 
hope,” she added earnestly, “your health 
is going to be better now.” 

“Tt was—until I came home and found 
my boy disconsolate.” She paused to 
hide the tremor that came into her voice, 
and presently picked up a roll of blue 
prints that lay on the table beside her, 
“These were the plans for your little 
home. I don’t think I realized, until I 
went over them a day or two ago, how 
inadequate they are. Love in a cottage 
is all very well, if it is necessary; but 
with Courtenay it shouldn’t be necessary. 
He will soon be promoted at the bank, 
and I am in a position at any time to 
supplement his income. I doubt if you 
two—he tells me you had planned this 
bungalow together—had thought enough 
about—possible future requirements for 
space, and the fact that, of course, you 
would want to entertain occasionally, 
I’ve been considering whether, perhaps, 
you mightn’t like a good, solid Colonial 
house, with a dozen rooms, and a formal 
garden, and judicious plantings. I'm 
afraid Courtenay hasn’t sufficiently con- 
sulted your tastes—” 

“On the contrary,” interrupted Elsie 
defensively, “I’m afraid he consulted 
them too much, for it was I who insisted 
we should begin strictly on his ow 
salary.” 

“After all, that is a very sensible point 
of view,” acknowledged Mrs. Deane. She 
put the blue-prints back on the table and 
went on persuasively: “For a good many 
years I’ve been quite out of touch with 
young people’s interests. And my som 
tells me that you and your mother have 
preferred to lead rather retiring lives. ! 
don’t know whether your circle of a 
quaintances is limited—I am sure mile 
is, among the younger set; but I had 
thought that together we might arrange 
some very pleasant little affairs this 
winter.” 

“I’m sure that would have been charm 
ing,” said Elsie stiffly. She fancied she 
saw a baffled look creep into her hostess 
restless eyes as the older woman came 
over to the divan where her caller s# 
and took Elsie’s hands in hers. 

“My dear,” she said, “I dare say you 
regard your broken engagement as @& 
tirely your own affair, and look upon @% 
no doubt, as a very meddlesome 
woman; yet I cannot let you leave me 
this afternoon, feeling as I do now 
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Alexander Hamfiton Institute, 
Astor Place, 
New York City 


Gentlemen. - 


I thought you would like to know 
that I have received a great many letters 
asking my opinion of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute Course 


In each case, I have recommended it 
very highly because I don’t see how I could 
do anything else 


I have spent a great deal of money 
in educational ways and censider any money 
spent for education a good investment, but I 
believe I have gotten more good out of your 
Course than all the rest of the money I have 
spent together 


It is a most valuable asset, to muy 
mind, to any ambitious man who wants to 
develop himself and grasp business opportu- 
nities when they present themselves I feel 
I have done something for uy fellow-men when 
I recommend it 


Sincerely yours, 


RSE urn 


Vice-Presiden} 


Renali Bosron 


Sune 4, 1916 


Charles E. Murnan, 
Secretaryof the United 
Drug Co. (connected 
with the 8,000 Rexall 
Stores and owners of 
the Liggett chain of 
Drug Stores), sub- 
scribed to the Modern 
Business Course and 
Service. 


MEAP, 5aOu @ ORvaN 


Boston. MAssacnuseTTs 


Boston, Warch 12. ye 


Mlexander Hamilton Institute 
Astor Place 
New York City 


Dear Sirs 


The good tnat our people have re 
ceived from the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Course has been so phenomena] that we think it 
1s my duty to compliment you on such a splen- 
did work 


It is not only the most instructive 
and valuable treatise on live subjects for 
men who are in training for business careers 
but it is the most concise instructive and 
clearly presented form of education, to my 
mind that has been presented for the benefit 
of executives 


A man can get more for his money 
out of your Course than from all other 
Similar things combined that I have ever come 
in contact with 


You are operating a power for good 
and whoever has been responsible for this 
deserves a great deal of oredit 


I would recommend the Course to 


anybody if he had to borrow the money to 
fake it. 


Sincerely 


Sccretary 


ee 


From store clerk to 


Vice-president of a $52,000,000 Corporation 


The start in life of Charles E. 
Murnan was no different from any 
other average American boy. He 
began at the bottom; he climbed 
tothe top because he early real- 
ized that self-training is the one 
way to absolutely insure advance 
ment in business. 


A few months after he enrolled 
inthe Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute, Mr. Murnan wrote us the 
letter reproduced above. Read it 
carefully. Note especially where 
he says— 


“I would recommend the course 
to anybody, even if he had to bor- 
tow the money to take it.” 


Today, Mr. Murnan is Vice- 
President of this $52,000,000 
Corporation. Read his letter 

ve, written four years after his 

enrolment. He lays emphasis on 
these two paragraphs: 

“I have spent a great deal of money in 
educational ways and consider any money 
Spent for education a good investment; but 
I believe I have gotten more good out of 
_ Course than all the rest of the money 

have spent together. 


It is a most valuable asset, to my mind, 
to any ambitious man who wants to de- 
velop himself and grasp business oppor- 
tunities when they present themselves. I 
feel I have done something for my 
fellow-men when I recommend it.’’ 


What stronger endorsement 
could there be of the work that 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
is doing than these two letters? 


Four years ago Mr. Murnan 
wasabig executive witha big com- 
pany—today he is a bigger exec- 
utive with the bigger company. 


The Course will also help you 


to become a bigger man 


75,000 other meninall positions, 
representing every American in- 
dustry, are finding the Course of 
great profit. 


It teaches you the fundamentals 
of all business. No matter what 
your position is today, you cannot 
hope to get in your own depart- 
ment allthe experience and knowl- 
edge you need in business. You 
need the experience of others. 


The Modern Business Course and 
Service will help you just as it has helped 
Mr. Murnan—and hundreds of other big men. 
No man is too big to stop learning. Ceasing 
to grow means the beginning of decay. 


The man who is master of the funda- 
mentals of all business—production, market- 
ing, inance, accounting, organization, trans- 
portation, exporting and the other funda- 
mentals behind every industry—he is the man 
who reaches the top-most rung of the ladder. 

You can take this Course in your spate time, without 
interruption to your present work. You will find that it 


gives you assets that have a moral, menial and 
value to you as long as you are in business. 


Our Free Book tells you all about 
the Course—urite for it today 
«a. This interesting and instructive 112-page book, 
‘Forging Ahead In Business,” tells how you can pre- 
pare and develop yourself for greater success—larger 
salary. You will find the book profitable reading. 
Simply fill out and mail the coupon. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
33 Astor Place New York City 


Send me “FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS” —Free 


Name 


Business 
Address 





Print here 
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Position 
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somehow it is not you who have failed 
Courtenay, but Courtenay and his mother 
who have failed you. Is anyone else first 
in your thoughts? Have you ceased to 
care for this impulsive boy of mine? 
Wont you be frank with me?” 

“No, there isn’t anyone else, and I—I 
suppose I do still care for Court.” 

The elder woman sighed with sharp 
relief. ‘Then I am sure I can help you 
toward a new understanding. Has Court- 
enay been curt with you? Has he 
wounded your sensibilities? He is im- 
petuous and hasty, like his father, and 
sometimes a little brusque, even with me. 
But no man is quite perfect, you know, 
and those are only tiny clouds that pass. 
I have lived pretty close to my boy, and 
I’ve always found him full of kindliness 
and sunshine.” 

Elsie did not answer at once. She sat 
staring out unhappily at the November 
blizzard that beat against the window- 
panes. Her position was becoming im- 
possibly difficult. Yet how could she 
withdraw now, without sacrificing either 
her own self-respect or a doting mother’s 
fond illusions? 

“T’m terribly sorry, Elsie, that you 
wont confide in me.” Mrs. Deane got up 
and began pacing the room with swift, 
nervous strides. “I don’t know what I 
shall do about Courtenay. He isn’t him- 
self. He’s scarcely smiled since I’ve been 
at home; he slams in and out of the 
house at all hours, locks himself in his 
room with endless cigarettes—and fre- 
quently he’s out half the night. If this 
keeps on, I—I’m afraid, in his disappoint- 
ment, he will do some willful, reckless 
thing that will mar his whole life, some- 
thing that—” She paused abruptly and 
sank down again beside Elsie, under the 
spell of a sudden terrible presentiment. 
“Tell me, Elsie: my boy—s a good boy, 
isn’t he? He’s not been mixed up in any 
wretched escapade? There is something— 
you must tell me, Elsie.” With desperate, 
compelling hands she swept aside the 
girl’s concealing gesture and held her 
face between her own trembling palms 
until she read its shamed secret. Then 
with a stricken cry she challenged: “I 
wont believe it! It isn’t possible. You’ve 
been listening to idle gossip. About any 
slanderous report like that you should 
have gone straight to Courtenay.” 

“T did.” 

“And didn’t he deny it?” 

“Yes, until—” 

And then, with anguished, tremulous 
questions, Mrs. Deane forced from her 
the story of their last fateful excursion 
to Boulder Hill. When it was finished, 
she was weeping in Elsie’s arms. 

At length, when she had recovered her 
self-possession a little, she said, looking 
dazedly into the fire: ‘My poor Court- 
enay! I’ve always thought he was so 
straight, so clean-minded. I suppose this 
is my punishment for being too proud of 
him, for being so sure that he was the 
best boy in the world. But I am sure, at 
heart, he is a good manly boy. It’s just 
as he told you: that once, when he had 
been drinking, and wasn’t quite himself, 
he yielded to a temptation which was too 
strong for him, would have been too 
strong for most men. When he promised 
that you could depend upon him abso- 
lutely for the future, couldn’t you for- 
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give him, Elsie? Couldn’t you give him 
another chance?” 

The girl did not reply immediately, and 
Mrs. Deane went on: “Understand me 
dear; I’m not excusing Courtenay: the? 
thing he did was a despicable betrayal of 
his own manliness and of his pledge t 
you. He had no business to be dri 
with his classmates, or frequenting g 
roadhouse in such company. But as long 
as young blood is young blood, I suppose 
such things will happen. And we women 
have to take our men pretty much as we 
find them. That is a man’s philosophy,” 
but it is also sometimes a woman’s ne 
cessity.” 

“Ts it a woman’s necessity, Mrs, 
Deane?” demanded Elsie gravely. “] 
could have forgiven Court then, could 
forgive him now; but I—lI’ve felt if 
wouldn’t be right, that I should never be 
happy if I compromised that way with 
the ideals I have always believed were the 
very foundation of my life.” 

“My dear,”—Mrs. Deane slipped her 
arm wistfully through Elsie’s—“yoy 
make me very proud of yourself, and 
very much ashamed of my own weak boy, 
I don’t suppose that you could be ag 
happy with Courtenay, now, as you might 
have been if this had never happened 
But granted that you still care for him, 
wont you be equally unhappy without 
him? I don’t mean to belittle your ideals. 
I think they are very beautiful and very 
noble, but will they be of much value te 
you if you cannot put them to work if 
your life? I am not a young woman, 
Elsie, and a great many of my own ideals 
have been burned out in the fires of ex 
perience; but I hope I still have a few 
left, and that is*the way I feel about” 
them. 

“Take your own case: If you persist 
in throwing Courtenay over, you will 
probably never marry—desirable chances 
don’t come often to small-town girls; and 
your years in Pembina will be very lonely” 
and imbittered. As for Courtenay, I am 
much afraid that he will go down to his 
ruin, and my own existence is so utterly 
wrapped up in his that I shall go dowa 
with him. When those we love are not 
wholly base, isn’t it kindlier to stand by 
them when they need us most?” 

It was Elsie’s turn to falter now. “I 
—I didn’t mean to be unjust to Court, 
I only wanted to do what was—right, for 
us both.” 

“T am sure of that, Elsie. And I do 
not wish to influence you now against 
your conscience. But I do want to make 
a last plea for Courtenay. Haven't you 
punished him enough already? On the 
one hand, you are almost certain t 
wreck three lives. On the other, you may 
still assure a reasonable portion of hap 
piness for us all, and at the same time 
set your splendid ideals to work for your 
husband and the future generation of 
your children. Perhaps, at first, you may 
think them a trifle tarnished; but that 
will be compensated for by your knowk 
edge that they are influencing others for 
good. Wont that be better than locking 
them up in the very lonely shrine of & 
bitter heart?” 

She released the girl quietly and weit 
back to her place by the fire. “That | 
all I can say, Elsie. I hope it hasn’t beet 
too little. I trust it hasn’t been too much} 
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“‘T have always considered the study of 


as an essential part of the liberal educa- 
tion of every American. Iam 
in it to the finish.’’ 
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J. Adam Bede, ex-congresemen, public speaker, man of 

affairs, so deeply realized the importance of a training in 

| feat = led ee < +5 _— meee University 
is actively pursuing this study by mail. 

The iaw trained man is today the man who is needed— 
not only in courts and legislatures—but in BUSINESS. The 
legal expert is found in ag large commercial organization 

fidential adviser to cers and managers. The man 
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officials. The presidents of many of our largest corporations 
are men who won ad t thro of law. 
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but no mother can bear ‘to see her 
son even righteously condemned. That’s 
all, dear. The decision rests with you.” 


D Be cong was a long silence between 
them, while Elsie gazed solemnly into 
the burning embers. Again she was living 
over her struggle on Boulder Hill, only 
this time with the mother instead of the 
son. Again she felt her high gods in 
danger. Was fragile, stately Mrs. Deane 
a wise counselor of conduct—or only a 
special pleader for her son? 

More than ever now she wanted her 
handsome lover, and his wonderful moth- 
er, and the splendid new life that might 
be ‘hers with them. Yet how could she 
be sure that this alluring vision of hap- 
pihess was not her final trial by fire? 

She decided she must not give her an- 
swer now. She must wait overnight and 
think her way through. She dared not say 
yes. And under Mrs. Deane’s haggard 
scrutiny, she could not say no. If she 
could only get to the door somehow, 
without committing herself— 

She looked up, startled. The room 
was almost dark. In the completeness of 
her preoccupation, twilight had crept 
upon her. Outside she could distinguish 
only the swirling snow against the panes. 
She must go at once. Any minute, now, 
Court might return from the bank. 

As if in answer to her panic-stricken 
thought, she heard a door close sharply, 
the click of steps in a tiled vestibule and 
then—a light was switched on, that shone 
faintly into the drawing-room. A moment 
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later Courtenay swung impatiently 

the door. ‘Mother, Mother, where are 
you? Don’t have them set dinner for mp 
I’m going out in the car.” Then in ge 
dim glow about the fireplace he saw thy 
his mother had a caller. “I beg your py. 
don,” he began. “I didn’t know—” 

Instinctively, as he came nearer, boh 
women rose. “Why, why, Elsie 
stopped with a blank flush of recognition 
—‘‘what are you doing here?” 

She did not reply, and his puzzle 
glance sought his mother, who stood emg 
and still; as their eyes met, he saw thy 
she—knew. 

Mrs. Deane stepped over quietly 
Elsie. ‘“Mayn’t I, dear?” she whis 
And when the girl nodded faintly, ge 
slipped an arm through hers and led he 
toward her son. “Courtenay,” she gai 
with a wavering smile that triumphe 
over her tears, “Elsie wants me to gy 
that she is willing to give you—anothe 
chance.” 

“D’you mean it, ol’ kid?” 

In an instant they were both gathered 
to his arms. 

But presently Mrs. Deane slipped out 
of her boy’s embrace and returned to her 
deep lounging-chair by the fire, whence 
she called to them happily: “Courtenay, 
I think you and Elsie had better abandon 
your plans for that little house on Maple 
Street and come home to live with me 
T’ll do over the east rooms, and put ina 
fireplace, and furnish them in any period 
you want. How would you like that for 
a wedding-present ?” 
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the will to ruin. That means that Jake 
must have been involved in the wreck 
of the Clara. That means that he deliber- 
ately connived at a crime against his 
country. That means that he is a traitor 
as well as a murderer. That means that 
my sister is the wife of a fiend. Poor 
Abbie!” 

This thought stunned and blinded Ma- 
mise a long moment. She heard Jake 
grumbling: 

“What ya mean—‘poor Abbie!’?” 

Mamise was afraid to say. She cast 
one glance at Jake, and the lightning of 
understanding struck him. He realized 
what she was thinking—or at least he 
suspected it, because he was thinking of 
his own past. He was realizing that he 
had met Nicky Easton through Mamise, 
though Mamise did not know this—that 
is, he hoped she did not. And yet per- 
haps she did. 

And now Mamise and Jake were mu- 
tually afraid of each other. Abbie was 
altogether in the dark, and a little jealous 
of Mamise and her peculiar secrets, but 
her general mood was one of stolid 
thoughtlessness. 

Jake, suspecting Mamise’s suspicion of 
him, was moved to justify himself by 
one of his tirades against society in gen- 
eral. Abbie, who had about as much 
confidence in the world as an old rabbit 
in a doggy country, had heard Jake thun- 
der so often that his denunciations had 
become as vaguely lulling as a continual 
surf. Generalizations meant nothing to 


her bovine soul. She was thinking 0 
something else, usually, throughout al 
the fiery Jakiads. While he indicted 
whole nations and denounced all success 
as a crime against unsuccess, she wa 
hunting through her work-basket for a 
good thread to patch Sam’s pants with 

Abbie was unmoved, but Mamise was 
appalled. It was her first encounter with 
the abysmal hatred of which some of 
these loud lovers of mankind are capable, 
Jake’s theories had been merely absurl 
or annoying ‘before, but now they grew 
monstrous, for they seemed to be col 
firmed by an actual crime. 


N AMISE felt that she must escape 

from the presence of Jake or attack 
him. She despised him too well to argue 
with him, and she rose to go. 

Abbie pleaded with her in vain to stay 
to supper. She would not be persuaded. 
She walked to her own bungalow and 
cooked herself a little meal of her owt 
She felt stained once more with vicariols 
guilt, and wondered what she had done 
so to be pursued and lassoed by th 
crimes of others. 

She remembered that she had lost her 
chance to clear herself of Sir Joseph 
Webling’s guilt by keeping his secret. I 
she had gone to the British authorilit 
with her first suspicion of Sir Josep 
and Nicky Easton, she would have & 
caped from sharing their guilt. 
would have been branded as an informe 
but only by the conspirators; and 
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Drivers and Red Cross Aides—and of the “fighting men in industry” 
making war essentials, Aad to take precedence of all others. 


Millions of them 
now have the Daylo habit 


a experiences have taught them—those who did not know it before— 

that the Daylo is indispensable—an absolute necessity. .Wherever and 
whenever light was needed, their Daylo responded instantly. Its use has be- 
come with them a fixed habit, while at work, in their homes, for every 
common use—everywhere. 


dk enoceeiie demands of Uncle Sam’s Soldiers and Sailors, Ambulance 


The lesson all have learned will not soon be forgotten. Their “friend in need” 
has become “a friend indeed,” and the peace-time demand for Daylos, far 
greater than the war-time demand, is being met by increased production. 


They never will forget it! 
Be ever ready EVEREADY The Light is says: 


with your Daylo — ‘There it is!” 


American Ever Ready Works 


of National Carbon Co., Inc. 
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Joseph himself and Lady Webling might 
have been saved from self-destruction. 

Now she was in the same situation al- 
most exactly. Again she had only sus- 
picion for her guide. But in England 
she had been a foreigner and Sir Joseph 
was her benefactor. Here she was in 
her own country, and she owed nothing to 
Jake Nuddle, who was a low brute, as 
ruthless to his wife as to his flag. 

It came to Mamise with a sharp sud- 
denness that her one clear duty was to 
tell Davidge what she knew about Jake. 
It was not a pretty duty, but it was a 
definite. She resolved that the first 
thing she did in the morning would be 
to go to Davidge with what facts she 
had. The resolution brought her peace, 
and she sat down to her meager supper 
with a sense of pleasant righteousness. 

Mamise felt so redeemed that she 
took up a novel, lighted a cigarette and 
sat down by her lamp to pass a well- 
earned evening of spinsterial respecta- 
bility. Then the door opened and Abbie 
walked in. Abbie did not think it sisterly 
to knock. She paused to register her for- 
mal protest against Mamise’s wicked ad- 
diction to tobacco. 

“T must say, Mamise, I do wisht you’d 
break yourself of that horbul habbut.” 

Mamise laughed tolerantly: 

“You were cooking .cabbage when I 
was at your house. Why can’t I cook 
this vegetable?” 

“But I wa’n’t cooking the cabbage in 
my face.” 

“You. were cooking it in mine. But 
let’s not argue about botany or ethics.” 

Abbie was not aware of mentioning 
either of those things, but she had other 
matters to discuss. She dropped into a 
chair, sighing: 

“Jake’s went out to telephone, and I 
thought I’d just run over for a few 
words. You see, I—” 

“Where was Jake telephoning?” 

“I d’know. He’s always long-distanc- 
in’ somebody. But what I come for—” 

“Doesn’t it ever occur to you to won- 
der?” 

“Long as it aint some woman,—or if 
it is, as long as it’s long distance,—why 
should I worry my head about it? The 
thing I wanted to speak of is—” 

“Didn’t it rather make youf blood run 
cold to hear Jake speak as he did of the 
lost ship?” 

“Oh, I’m so used to his rantin’ it goes 
in one ear and out the other.” 

“You'd better keep a little of it in 
your brain. I’m worried about your hus- 
band, even if you’re not, Abbie dear.” 

“What call you got to worry?” 

“I have a ghastly feeling that my 
brother-in-law is mixed up in the sinking 
of the Clara.” 

“Don’t be foolish!” 

“I’m trying not to be. But do you re- 
member the night I told you both that 
the Clara was going to Norfolk to take 
on her cargo? And he went out to get 
cigars, though he had a lot, and he let it 
slip that he had been talking on the long- 
distance telephone. When the Clara is 
sunk, he is not surprised. He says: ‘We 
—they have ways.’ He prophesies the 
sinking of all the ships Mr. Davidge—” 

Abbie seized this name as a weapon of 
self-defense and mate-defense. 


“Oh, you’re speakin’ for Mr. Davidge 

now.” 
“Perhaps. He’s my employer, and 
Jake’s too. I feel under some obligations 
to him, even though Jake doesn’t. I feel 
some obligations to the United States, 
and Jake doesn’t. I distrust and abhor 
Germany, and Jake likes her as well as 
he does us. The background is perfect. 
When such crimes are being done as Ger- 
many keeps doing, condoning them is as 
bad as committing them.” 

“Big words!” sniffed Abbie. 
you talk United States?” 

“All right, my dear. I say that since 
Jake is glad the Clara was sunk and 
hopes that more ships will be sunk, he is 
as bad as the men that sank her. And 
what’s more, I have made up my mind 
that Jake helped to sink her, and that he 
works in this yard simply for a chance 
to sink more ships. Do you get those 
words of one syllable?” 

“No,” said Abbie. Ideas of one syl- 
lable are as hard to grasp as words of 
many. “I don’t know what you’re drivin’ 
at a tall.” 

“Poor Abbie!” sighed Mamise. “Dream 
on, if you want to. But I’m going to 
tell Mr. Davidge to keep a watch on 
Jake. I’m going to warn him that Jake 
is probably mixed up in the sinking of 
that beautiful ship he named after his 
mother.” 

Even Abbie could not miss the fright- 
ful meaning of this. She was one of 
those who never trust experience, one of 
those who think that in spite of all the 
horrible facts of the past, horrible things 
are impossible in the future. Higher 
types of the same mind had gone about 
saying that war was impossible, later in- 
sisting that it was impossible that the 
United States should be dragged into this 
war because it was so horrible, and next 
averring that since this war was so hor- 
rible there would never be another. 

Even Abbie could imagine what would 
happen if Mamise denounced Jake as an 
accomplice in the sinking of the Clara. 
It would be so terrible that it must be 
impossible. The proof that Jake was in- 
nocent was the thought of what would 
happen to him and to her and their chil- 
dren if he were found guilty. She summed 
it all up in a phrase: 

“Mamise, you’re plumb crazy!” 

“T hope so, but I’m also crazy enough 
to put Mr. Davidge on his guard.” 

“And have him fire Jake, or get him 
arrested?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“Aint you got any sense of decency 
or dooty a tall?” 

“I’m trying to find out.” 

“Well, I always knew a woman who’d 
smoke cigarettes would do anything.” 

“T’ll do this.” 

“Q’ course you wont; but if you did, 
I’d—why, I’d—why, I just don’t know 
what I’d do.” 

“Would you give up Jake?” 

“Give up Jake? Divorce him or 
something?” Mamise nodded. Abbie 
gasped: “Why, you’re positively im- 
mor’l! Posi-t#ive-ly! He’s the father of 
my children! Ill stick to Jake through 
thick and thin.” 

“Through treason and murder too? 
You were an American, you know, before 
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you ever met him. - And I was an Amer. 
ican before he became my brother.ip. 
law. And I don’t intend to let him make 
me a partner in his guilt just because he 
made you give him a few children.” 

“I wont listen to another word,” crieg 
Abbie. “You're too indecent to talk to” 

And she slammed the door after her, 

“Poor Abbie!” said Mamise, and 
closed her book, rubbed the light out of 
her cigarette and went to bed. 


UT not to sleep. Abbie had not argued 

well, but sometimes that is best for 
the arguments, for then the judge be. 
comes their attorney. Mamise tossed op 
a grid of perplexities. Neither her mind 
nor her body could find comfort. 

She rose early to escape her thoughts, 
It was a cold, raw morning, and Abbie 
came dashing through the drizzle with | 
her shawl over her head and her cheeks 
besprent with tears and rain. She flung 
herself on Mamise and sobbed: 

“T aint slep’ a wink all night. I been 
thinkin’ of Jake and the children. I was 
mad at you last night, but I’m sorry for 
what I said. You’re my own sister—all 
I got in the world besides the three chil- 
dren. And I’m all you got, and I know 
it aint in you to go and send the father 
o’ my children to jail and ruin my life, 
I’ve had a hard life, and so’ve you, Ma- 
mise honey, but we got to be friends and 
love one another, for we’re all that’s left 
of our fambly, and it couldn’t be that 
one sister would drive the other to dix 
traction and drag the family name in the 
mud. It couldn’t be, could it, Mamise? 
Tell me you was only teasin’ me! | 
didn’t mean what I said last night about 
you bein’ indecent, and you didn’t mean 
what you said about Jake, did you, Ma 
mise? Say you didn’t, or I'll just die 
right here.” 

She had left the door open, and a gust 
of windy rain came lashing in. The 
world outside was cold and wet, and her 
sister was warm and afraid and ime 
sistibly pitiful. 

Mamise could only hug and kiss her 
and say: 

“Tl see. I'll see!” 

When people do not know what their 
chief mysteries themselves will do, they 
say: “I'll see.” 

Mamise thought of Davidge, and sit 
could not promise to leave him in & 
norance of the menace imminent above 
him. But when at last she tore hersél 
from Abbie’s clutching hands and hur 
ried away to the office, she looked bath 
and saw Abbie out in the rain st 
after her in terror and shaking her 
helplessly. She could not promise he 
that she would tell Davidge. ; 

And now she reached the office late @ 
spite of her early start. Davidge 
gone. He had gone to Pittsburgh to ty 
to plead for more steel for more ships. 

The head clerk told her this. He was 
in an ugly mood, sarcastic about Mamises 
tardiness, and bitter with the knowledg 
that all the work of building anothet 
Clara had to be carried through with 8 
endless detail and the chance of the same 
futility. He was as sick about it as @ 
author who must rewrite a lost malt 
script. 

Devidge had left no good-by for Me 
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mise. This hurt her. She wished that 
she had stopped to tell him good night 
the afternoon before. She wondered if 
he had read the letter from Lady Clifton- 
Wyatt. And she wondered so fiercely 
what the letter contained that she almost 
forgot her excitement about Jake Nuddle. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


the letter from Lady Clifton-Wyatt 

was itself harmless enough, though it 
had not been easy for her to write. She 
had wondered why Davidge did not keep 
his engagement to take tea with her. 
After a few days the heat of Washing- 
ton had grown cogent, and Lady Clifton- 
Wyatt fled to cooler places. 

New scenes brought new thoughts and 
new battles. She disliked so many peo- 
ple—and the chief offense of all of them 
was their proximity—that she forgave 
the absent almost anything. She hardly 
thought of Davidge or of Mamise again 
till the late fall found her in Washington. 
She dined again at Mrs. Prothero’s, and 
that reminded her of her last dinner and 
the unfinished battle with the fugitive 
Miss Webling. She asked for news. No- 
body there had seen or heard of Miss 
Webling for months. 

Eventually Lady Clifton-Wyatt saw 
Davidge’s name in a Sunday supplement 
beneath a picture of his lively young 
shipyard. The shipyard reminded her of 
Miss Webling, and she felt a renewal of 
battle-ardor; also she remembered Mr. 
Davidge as a rather*handsome fellow, and 
abachelor. So she wrote, with what she 
thought a rather deftly concealed allure: 


I Mamise could only have known it, 


The tea I brewed for you last spring, 
dear Mr. Davidge, grew told and bitter 
waiting for you. I fancy I was a trifle 
bitter at the time. 

But I realize that there is no profit in 
crying over spoiled tea, and that you 
were, and doubtless are, a horribly busy 
man. 


If, however, you find yourself again in 
Washington, and hungry and thirsty, do 
let me offer you another cup. I am 
most eager to hear all about your won- 
derful shipyard. 

Faithfully, 
Fanny CLirton-WYAaTrT. 

By the way, whatever has become of 
our dear friend Miss Webling? 


Davidge read the frivolous screed in 
the height of his agony over the loss of 
his ship. He tore it up impatiently. And 
he left for Pittsburgh that night. 

In his prolonged absence Mamise won- 
dered if he were really in Pittsburgh, or 
in Washington with Lady Clifton-Wyatt. 

experienced the’ first luxury of jeal- 
Ousy; it was aggravated by alarm. She 
Was left alone, a prey to the appeals of 
Abbie, who could not persuade her to 
Promise silence, but finally persuaded her 
to talk to Jake about the matter, to put 
K straight up to him. That seemed only 
fair. Abbie sent the children out into 
the street to play, and retired to the 
n, leaving Mamise alone with Jake. 
ake’s eye was coming out of eclipse, 
he consequently felt more amiable. 
Was startled when Mamise broke in 

om his persiflage with a blunt: 


“Jake, tell me the truth about that 
black eye. I hear in the office that Sut- 
ton gave it to you for laughing over the 
Clara.” 

Confronted with this evidence, Jake 
confessed that a gang of thugs had 
picked on him because they couldn’t take 
a joke. 

Mamise came at him again: 

“Jake, I’ve about decided that you 
were mixed up in the sinking of that ship, 
and that you're here for no good pur- 
pose. Tell me the truth if you can.” 

Jake was dumfounded. He was so ap- 
palled at the thought of what Mamise 
could do to him if she turned against 
him, that the absolute necessity of duping 
her gave him a certain sincerity. He 
denied her accusations with no stint of 
vigor. He had her so absolutely con- 
vinced of his innocence that she apol- 
ogized for her suspicion. Then he over- 
did it and went on with his eloquence so 
vigorously that he began to shake her 
back into suspicion again. He was 
shrewd enough to see this, and he shifted 
from lofty indignation to fervent prayer: 

“Looky yere, Mamise: I’m all right, 
if you only knew it. The trouble with 
me is like the parrot said: ‘I talk too 
much!’ But you’ve learned me a lesson, 
and I’m goin’ to keep my face shut. All 
I ast is a chance to do my work and 
support my folks. You just watch me, 
and if my foot slips again, why, you can 
shoot me yourself.” 

Mamise was silenced if unconvinced. 
The next day Jake slunk back to the 
works and swallowed the rough talk of 
the men. 

But the next night he was gone. Abbie 
explained that he had been called out of 
town to a meeting of a committee of his 
benevolent insurance order. Mamise 
wondered and surmised. 

Jake went to meet Nicky Easton and 
claim his pay for his share in the elimina- 
tion of the Clara. Nicky paid him so 
handsomely that Jake lost his head and 
imagined himself already a millionaire. 
Strangely he did not at once set about 
dividing his wealth among his beloved 
“protelariat.” He made a royal progress 
from saloon to saloon, growing more and 
more haughty, and pounding on successive 
bars with a vigor that increased as his 
articulation effervesced. His secret would 
probably have bubbled out of him if he 
had not been so offensive thut he was 
bounced out of every barroom before he 
had time to get to the explanation of his 
wealth. In one “poor man’s club” he 
fell asleep and rolled off his chair to a 
comfortable berth among the spittoons. 


NEXT morning Jake woke up with his 
head swollen and his purse vanished. 
He sought out Nicky and demanded an- 
other fee. Nicky laughed at his claim; 
but Jake grew threatening, and Nicky 
was frightened into offering him a chance 
to win another fortune by sinking an- 
other ship. He staked Jake to the fare 
for his return and promised to motor 
down some dark night and confer with 
him. Jake rolled home in state. 

On the same train went a much inter- 
ested sleuth who detached himself from 
the entourage of Nicky and picked up 
Jake. 
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Jake had attracted some attention 
when he first met Nicky in Washington, 
but the sadly overworked Department of 
Justice could not provide a squad of es- 
corts for every German or pro-German 
suspect, especially as their number 
reached into the millions. From Nicky 
Easton alone a dozen activities radiated; 
and studying him and his communicants 
was a slow and complex task. 

Mr. Larrey decided that the best way 
to get a line on Jake would be to take a 
job alongside him and “watch his work.” 
It was the easiest thing in the world to 
get a job at Davidge’s shipyard; and 
it was another of the easiest things in 
the world to meet Jake, for Jake was 
eager to meet workmen, particularly 
workmen like Larrey, who would listen 
to reason, and take an interest in the 
gentle art of slowing up production. Lar- 
rey was all for sabotage. One evening 
Jake invited him to his house for further 
development. On that evening Mamise 
dropped in. She did not recognize Lar- 
rey, but he remembered her perfectly. 

He could hardly believe his camera 
eyes at first when he saw the great Miss 
Webling enter a workman’s shanty and 
accept Jake Nuddle’s introduction: 

“Larrey, old scout, this is me sister-in- 
law. Mamise, shake hands with me pal 
Larrey.” 

Larrey had been one of her shadows 
in New York, but had been called off 
when she proved unprofitable. And now 
he found her at work again, and in a 
shipyard where strange things were hap- 
pening! He was all afire with the covey 
of spies he had flushed. His first im- 
pulse was to shoot off a wire in code to 
announce his discovery. Then he decided 
to work this gold-mine himself. It would 
be pleasanter to cultivate this pretty 
woman than Jake Nuddle, and she would 
probably fall for him like a thousand of 
brick. But when he invited himself to 
call on her, her snub fell on him like a 
thousand of brick. She would not let 
him see her home, and he was furious till 
Jake explained: “‘She’s sweet on the boss.” 

Larrey decided that he had better call 
on Davidge and tip him off to the past 
of his stenographer and get him to place 
her under observation. 


k.., next day Davidge came back from 
his protracted journey. He had 
fought a winning battle for an allotment 
of steel. He was boyish with the re- 
newal of battle-ardor, and boyish in his 
greeting of Mamise. He made no bones 
of greeting her before all the clerks with 
a horribly embarrassing enthusiasm: 

“Lord, but I’ve been homesick to see 
you!” 

Miss Gabus was disgusted. Mamise 
was silly with confusion. Her one happy 
thought was that Lady Clifton-Wyatt’s 
letter had evidently been harmless. She 
almost forgave Lady Clifton-Wyatt for 
snubbing her. But Larrey had not for- 
given her for snubbing him. And Nicky 
Easton was planning to visit the ship- 
yards soon. 


A climax comes in the next install- 
ment of this most interesting of Rupert 
Hughes novels, in the next, the March 


issue. 
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THE LITTLE MOMENT OF HAPPINESS 





(Continued from 
page 24) 





had seen Chicago and New York; but 
Paris—Paris was different. His experi- 
ence gave him nothing with which to 
compare it. Chicago and New York were 
unsightly upheavals, the fantastic work 
of tremendous industrial forces in irresist- 
ible motion. They reared. Paris did not 
rear; it reposed; it had not been upheaved 
tumultuously—it had been dreamed and 
dreamed by genius which comprehended 
beauty. 

The city affected him almost to breath- 
lessness as it opened before him when he 
passed the ancient grayness of the Louvre. 
He turned to the left and stood between 
the wide jaws of the Louvre, the mouth 
of the Place du Carrousel, and standing 
there, looked westward through the 
reaches of the Tuileries and beyond to 
where, silhouetted with massive grandeur, 
uprose Napoleon’s Arc de Triomphe. It 
was impossible—incredibly magnificent. 
At that instant began the first great 
change in his life. He might not con- 
sciously have dated it from that instant, 
and possibly he never dated it at all, but 
Paris had set the hand of her beauty upon 
him; her spell had touched him with its 
magic. 

“Why,” he said to himself, “anything 
could happen here.” And presently: “The 
Germans drop bombs on this! They try 
to destroy this.” 

For the first time came an apprecia- 
tion, not yet a full appreciation, but far 
more than an inkling, that a great event 
had overtaken him: he had left the Middle 
West behind him; he felt that he was not 
only about to see, but to be a part of, a 
new and wonderful mode of life and of 
thought. There came to him a hint that 
there might be something to life besides 
merely living it. Though he did not know 
the phrase, he felt something of the mean- 
ing it bears—joie de vivre. Later he 
would, perhaps, appreciate a remark made 
to him by a French officer. “It is not 
savoir-faire that is the great knowledge; 
it is savoir-vivre.” It is not so important 
to know how to conduct oneself as it is 
to know how to make the most of life. 

He retraced his steps to the rue de 
Rivoli, stopped to regard the golden 
Jeanne d’Arc about which he said to him- 
self that he would have liked it better if 
it had been bronze or marble, and that 
the sculptor had made Jeanne “huskier” 
than he had pictured her to himself. That 
was the word he used, “huskier.” Some- 
how he had always conceived Jeanne d’Arc 
—what slight conception he had of her— 
as rather anemic and thin and fragile. His 
conception of Jeanne was like the concep- 
tion many good Americans have made for 
themselves of France. Two millions of 
them would soon be on French soil to see 
for themselves that it was not an anemic, 
fragile country, but robust, healthy, 
capable not only of visions but of battles. 

He walked on, to pause again in the 
Place de la Concorde and to marvel at 
such prodigality of open space in the very 
heart of a great city. He even tried to 
calculate to himself the money-worth of 
so many acres in the retail section of New 


York, say along Fifth Avenue from 
Thirty-fourth Street north and west. It 
was a typical American calculation. Be- 
yond him the Champs Elysées reached on, 
climbing its little gradient to the Arc de 
Triomphe. It was splendid and beautiful. 
It “got under his skin,” as he phrased it. 


Now he was hungry, and walking more 
rapidly, he returned to the Uni- 
versity Union to find the dining-room open 
and a few American officers at petit 
déjeuner. For the most part they were 
eating bread and confiture and washing it 
down with chocolate. A few were taking 
the American breakfast, actually eating 
two eggs and other food—a thing to con- 
vince the Parisian that these visitors were 
indeed mad, or at least barbarians. 

“Yea, boy!” said a loud voice just as 
Captain Ware was endeavoring to give his 
order to one of the two pretty French 
girls who were the waitresses. It was his 
first sight of the Parisienne, and it had 
rather surprised him. They did not wear 
short skirts and high-heeled slippers, with 
more than enough black-stockinged ankle 
to regard. They had not saucy eyes and 
retroussé noses; nor did they whisk about 
flirtatiously. They were pretty; indeed 
they were charming; but they were quiet, 
even subdued, and they looked nice. That 
was a good American word he could apply 
to them. 

He looked up from the pad on which 
he had been checking off the petit 
déjeuner, to see facing him across the 
table, in a captain’s uniform and Sam 
Browne belt which made him almost un- 
recognizable, a man with whom he had 
been more than friendly through four 
years in Ann Arbor. 

“Bert Stanley!” he exclaimed, jumping 
to his feet and extending his hand. 

“They all come here,” said Stanley to 
himself, “all of them—if you just wait 
long enough. When did you land?” he 
asked of Ware. 

“Day before yesterday.” 

“Ard got to Paris so soon? How did 
you work that?” 

“Ordered. What are you doing here?” 

“Making marks on pieces of paper. 
That’s what I got for knowing anything 
about architectural engineering. I’m in 
the Signal Corps, and I’m drawing plans 
for airplane-sheds. What are you?” He 
looked down at Kendall’s collar-markings. 

“Intelligence. I’m one of the fellows 
who find out everything about everything 
in the world and tell it to the army for 
its good.” 

“Stationed here?” 

“Don’t know. Report this morning.” 

“Fix it, son, fix it. It’s a great guerre, 
and this Battle of Paris—” 

“Beurre, monsieur?” asked the waitress. 

“Eh? What’s that?” 

“She wants to know,” explained Stan- 
ley with exaggerated patience, “if you 
want butter. It’s extra.” 

Kendall signified his desire for butter. 
“I’ve just been out looking at the town,” 
he said. “The fellows that built it knew 
what they were doing, didn’t they?”. 


“They knew how to do a lot of things 
Staying here, of course?” 

“Didn’t know where else to go. Yu 
too?” 

“Have been a month, but if I’m goj 
to live here for the duration, and it look 
as if I were, I’d like to get somebody an 
take a little apartment somewhere—pyg, 
in the Quartier Latin or up on one of the 
streets off the Etoile. Have some comfort 
—live cheaper, too. Get a cook for sity 
or seventy francs, and be regular peopl 
Say, if you’re set down in Paris, come m 
in with me.” 

“Sounds reasonable,” said Kendall tep. 
tatively. ‘“Haven’t the least idea why 
they’ll do with me, though.” 

“Well, you run up and see, and what 
ever happens, meet me here at half-pag 
six, and I'll take you to a regular plac 
to eat, and then we'll go out and look a 
the sights.” 

“You're on,” said Kendall, “bigger than 
a house!” 

























CAETAIN WARE had hoped to be 
signed to active duty with a combat 
unit. He had studied and trained himself 
for the duties of an intelligence officer at 
the front, and for months had looked for. 
ward with enthusiasm to those interesting 
and invaluable duties which such an officer 
performs. He was not a young man tp 
welcome a desk-job, or to be contented 
with a position in the Service of Supply 
region. In that he resembled thousand 
of other young officers whose fortune i 
would never be to hear a cannon firedit 
battle, to take part in a charge or tok 
nearer to the front than some small tom 
in the interior of France. None of them 
had chosen their places. They had been 
sent where they were most needed an 
where their work was essential to the vit 
tories to be won against the enemy. 
Captain Ware, like these others, mut 
perform the task set for him, wherever 
might lie—hoping always for a new & 
signment that should carry him to th 
dugout and to the trench. It was, there 
fore, with grievous disappointment thi 
he learned he was to be stationed in Paris, 
apparently in permanence. He could stil 
hope, however, for in the army in Franc 
no man can tell what to-morrow wil 
bring him. Orders come and men go. 
At half after six he was again at i 
Union, where he found Bert Stanley walt 
ing for him in the lounge, whiling amy 
the time very pleasantly in conversalill 
with charming Annette of the pert 
white teeth and busy chatter—a chal 
made up in very large part of excell 
American idiom learned from the pat 
of the cigar-and-candy case of which! 
was custodian. Hundreds of Amen 
officers will return to their country @ 
the war with pleasant memories of ® 
little Annette, the little French girl 4 
sold cigarettes and candy and 
watches at the standin the Union. — 
Kendall ascended to his room i! 
queer little elevator of which the® 
ductor was a tiny Belgian boy prow# 
a few words of American, and preset 
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The Red Book Magazine 


oosevalt 
says — 


“Mr. Frank H. Simonds’ history of the great war is a very remarkable work. It is 


ch to say t 
a eg that Mr. Simonds has done. 


hat no other man in this or any other country can quite parallel 
It is hard to say what most to admire: the 


really extraordinary grasp of the essential facts of the war which is shown; or the 


transparent clearne } th 
and impartiality of the conclusions. 

Once in a generation, perhaps, there 
appears one man with a gift for ae 
history so that all men, all women, al 
children like to read it. Such was Rid- 

th-such were Macaulay and Herodo- 
tus—great of vision, brilliant of style, 
with a genius for facts and a genius 
for telling. 

Our generation has brought the most 

rodigious events of history ever crowded 
into five years. And it has brought the 


ss with which the facts are brought out; or the entire fairness 


historian—F rank H. Simonds. Frank H. 
Simonds is this generation’s Ridpath, 
this war’s Macaulay. From the day 
when this man burst like a flame upon 
the people of the city of New York, 
with his prophecy of the great war, to 
this day, when he is welcomed by Allied 
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statesmen and generals, his fame has spread about the world. Already, today, clubs 
and schools are studying Frank H. Simonds. His least newspaper article is treasured and passed from hand 
tohand. He is now in France going over the recent battlefields with Staff Officers and soldiers, fighting 
the battles over again in detail, writing their wonderful story with the thoroughness and clearness and com- 
prehensive grasp of the whole great plan behind them that has never been equalled. 


Frank H. Simonds’ 


History fe World War 





man races, of hi 

invention? With Simonds’ : 

ant contemporanous History of the War, an 
intelligent American can feel that the meaning 
of the great war will not be lost for him and his 
SPT triste heer ey ee Paseo 

a! ey heard rumored; 
ot all that part of the war they had never coon, 








5 Large Volumes—Size 101/4x714x13/,—1000 Illustrations 
Simonds is today the most quoted American in Europe. The British Government 
has had his articles reprinted and distributed broadcast; and he is the only American 
who was allowed to go from priae to point along the great battle line. He has talked 
with generals and soldiersalike. His articles appear in leading papers all over the 
world. At the height of the battle of Verdun, President Poincare sent him, alone 
of all war correspondents, to the battle front. No wonder then that those c to 
the war have been eager to help Frank Simonds with contributions. Those who 
really know some individual part of the great conflict have written what they know 
There are hundreds of such contributors. One-third of the whole history is 
written by them—the other two-thirds being written by Frank H. Simonds. A few 
of the contributors are: 
Viscount James Bryce 
Henry Morgenthau 


yer = John Jellicoe 
Winston Spencer Churchill 


Lord Northcliffe 
Rudyard Kipling ri 
Hud: Maxim Surg.-Gen. Wm. Cr: ord Gorgas 





| The Story That Has Never Been Told 


The full story of Chateau-Thierry has never been told. Not in a single newspaper or a single 


magazine or a single book can you find just what startling —" ¥ our American boys did that 
day that turned the tide of history. How they fought wit 


their bare hands—how they 


attacked in the face of machine gun fire as in the face of rain—how they tore the machine 


» » much more—a glorious story that has never been 
4 can heart beat faster. 

War. 

have. French, British, 


guns to pieces with their hands and overpowered the gunners behind them. This, and 


! printed. It will make every Ameri- 
But you will find it nowin Frank Simonds’ History of the World 
Many men of many sinde consider this History the great one—the one for you to 
lgian and Americans—statesmen, priests, generals, pewapepes 

ar 


men—all unite in considering Frank H. Simonds’ work the History of the World 
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@ REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO., 


for you to own. 


Many of the war maps were drawn by Mr. Simonds himself. The illustrations of 

the Simonds History are printed on special paper inserted for purpose. any 

of them are entirely new to the eyes of the reader, having been obtained by the art 

editor of the History from out of the hundreds of thousands that have been taken 

in this war, These are pictures that really illustrate the story—the ones you 
really want to keep. 


1000 Pictures and Maps in Color and Black 


30 Irving Place 
New York 





LLOYD GEORGE sore : 
**This History will constitute a 
most valuable treatise for 
who at this or any future time 
to consult an independent 
authority on the cause of this 
titanic struggle.’’ 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE says: 
“Mr. Simonds has been right 
about the war more often than 


any of the many who have en- 
deavored to forecast the fui 


wi 
now of a better guide 
an Mr. Frank H. 


J. CARDINAL GIBBONS says: 
“*I feel sure the work 


makes easy, pleasant an 
interesting reading.’’ 











THREE VOLUMES NOW READY 

rice Increase 

When, over two years ago, the 
Review of Reviews Company planned 
this important project, it contracted 
for paper, binding, etc., at the then 
prices for.a first edition of all the 
volumes. A price was put on the 
set that was fair in view of the costs. 
Since then cloth, paper, ink, labor— 
everything that goes into the making 
ofa book—have gone up in priceenor- 
mously. Because of these old contracts 
you are now ableto get the Simonds 
History at a low price if you are 
promptand engagea set ofthe present 
edition. We herewith announce, 
however, that the subscription price 
of the next edition will be increased 
to conform with the higher costs. 
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teeth need 


they will loosen in 
Pyorrhea. Tiny 
openings will come 
{ in the gums to act as 
the gateways of dis- 
ease germs, which 
infect the joints or 
tonsils, or cause 
other ailments, 


Forhan’s pre- 
vents Pyorrhea, if 
used in time and 
used consistently, 
No mere toothpaste 
does. Are your 
gums tender gums? 
Are they bleeding 
gums? [If so, you 
are certain to have 
Pyorrhea (Riggs’ 
Disease). Four out 
of five people who 
are over forty 
have it. 


with it. 


eady set in, 
start using Forhan’s 
and consult a dentist 
immediately for spe- 
cial treatment. 


% 30c and 60c tubes 
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Paralysis 


caused the deformity 
seen at the left. It had 
existed 9 years when 
the McLain Sanitarium 
straightened the foot. 
See other picture. The 
patient writes: 
Just a few lines of thanks 
Sor the wonderful results 
following my treatment. 
After walking for sev- 
eral years on the side of 
my foot, I now walkina 
natural position. Idonet 
use a cane as formerly. 
T certainly recommend 
this Sanitarium toany 
one similarly afflicted. 
Will gladly answer letters. 
CARL A. ROBISON, 
Kosmosdale, Ky. 
Write Carl Robison or the Sani- 
tarium for fusl details. 


FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
The McLain Sanitarium is a thoroughly equip- 
ped private institution devoted exclusively to 
the treatment of Club Feet, Infantile Paralysis, 
Spinal Diseases and Deformities, Wry Neck, 
Hip Disease, Diseases of the Joints, especially ae 
found in children and young adults. Our book, 

Deformities and Paralysis"’—also “Sook of 
References,"’ sent free. 
The McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 
950 Aubert Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 























































walked down the five flights—for in 
France, he had learned, it is not considered 
good manners in war-time to use an ele- 
vator for descent—and rejoined Stanley. 

“Well,” said Stanley, “what luck?” 

“Tt looks like Paris for mine,” said 
Kendall, still depressed by his disappoint- 
ment. 

“Might be worse. 
Chaumont.” 


Might have been 


HEY walked north to the rue St. 

Marc, then turned to the left un- 
til the Opéra Comique uprose before 
them, and then made their way into the 
upstairs dining-room of the Café Poccardi 
on rue Favart. 

“Tt’s early. The crowd doesn’t show 
up before seven-thirty, so we can get a 
table up front where we can see the 
show,” said Stanley. “Besides, there’s a 
waiter there who speaks English.” 

They found seats with their backs 
toward the windows, a point of vantage 
from which they could view the large 
mirrored room with its rows of small, 
closely set tables. Only a few were occu- 
pied, but gradually the patrons straggled 
in—a truly Parisian gathering. There 
were handsome men in officers’ uniforms 
with many gold service-stripes on the 
sleeve, and some with two, three or even 
more wound-chevrons on the opposite 
sleeve. They were accompanied by well- 
dressed women, mostly young, always 
very neat. It was their shoes that de- 
manded Kendall’s attention. This was 
a matter that had been impressing itself 
upon him through the day—that the 
Parisienne knew how to dress her feet. 
There were poilus on leave, each with his 
girl, or even with two girls. There were 
one or two old but immaculate men with 
women young enough to be their grand- 
daughters. A few women entered alone 
and seated themselves quietly at tables to 
await their partners—perhaps the café 
was their place of rendezvous. Two 
women, beautifully dressed in black, with 
widows’ veils, occupied a table just across 
from Kendall and his companion. They 
were very young, and one was remarkably 
lovely. The sight rather depressed Ken- 
dall. This was one of the meanings of 
war—this youthful widowhood! Here was 
the cruelty of it, the bitterness of it! 

“France must be filled with widows,” 
he said to Stanley. 

Bert grinned. “Camouflage,” he said. 

“What do you mean?” 

“If you’re thinking about our friends 
cppgsite, don’t get too sympathetic. 
They’re no more widows than I am. 
It’s the style. But they’re overdoing it. 
Everybody’s next, now, even us Ameri- 
Bait, sonny, bait—that’s what it 


Bert looked over at the widows and 
smiled, and the lovelier one smiled in 
reply, not brazenly, not with the red- 
lipped, painted-cheeked smile of the An- 
glo-Saxon siren, but demurely, pleasantly, 
as if she were merely returning his smile 
out of courtesy and from an abundance 
of gentle good nature. 

“See?” said Bert. 

“But they look nice.” 
used that word. 

“They are nice. This isn’t Terre Haute, 
son.” 

Everybody was drinking wine, Kendall 


Again Kendall 






noticed. It was universal, and as the me 
progressed, he spoke about it. 
“Everybody is going to the wine,” jy 
said, “but nobody gets noisy.” 
“Nobody does,” said Bert. “Do we 
noisy at home when we drink coffee?” 
Kendall watched. He saw a man haf § 
fill his companion’s glass with red wi 


then pour in as much water as there wa 


wine. This, he saw, was almost universally 
done. Conversation was animated. Ther 
was gay laughter and lightness, but it wa 
not the gayety of wine. 

At a table well within view sat two poily 
with their wives or sweethearts. Kendal 
watched them, for it was by far th 
jolliest, least restrained party in the room, 
And then he saw the larger soldier throy 
his arm around the neck of his buxom com. 
panion and kiss her soundly. It rather 
shocked him. The idea of demonstratiye 
affection in, for instance, the dining-room 
of the McAlpin, or in one of the better 
class cafés of Detroit, was impossible tp 
entertain. He watched for a waiter tp 
protest, perhaps to eject the couple from 
the place. But there were only tolerant 
smiles when any notice whatever wa 
taken of the event. And it was an event 
which was repeated—the sound of hearty 
smacks coming even as far as Kendalls 
ear. 
He saw other men come in, and befor 
they sat down beside waiting companions, 
they would stoop to salute with a kis, 
The thing was not universal, not eve 
general, but there was enough of it for him 
to become aware that it was not excep 
tional. But for all that, it made him fed 
embarrassed and uncomfortable. Appar 
ently if people had kissing to do, they 
simply did it. He was to recognize ths 
later as one manifestation of the frank, 
unaffected genuineness of the people 
Now it seemed rather gross to him, gros 
and exotic. The idea did not occur to 
him that it was he—with his America 
notions and antecedents, with his inher 
itances from Plymouth Rock—who was 
exotic. 

He wondered who all these people 
were; he wondered if they were married 
Were these men and women husbands and 
wives, or were the women those mys 
terious, very French, somewhat exciting 
persons whom he had read about @ 
novels, and who were called “mistresses”? 

He did not put the question to Stanley, 
because he was afraid of appearing pit 
vincial. He might as well have done %, 
for in all probability Stanley, with all d 
his month’s experience in Paris, was pol 
dering the same matter. Anyhow he felt 
that he was seeing life, that he was Dt 
holding things which he could tell abot 
later to interested audiences. It 8% 
peculiarity of the Anglo-Saxon mind that 
everything which is strange to it appeal 
to it as necessarily tinged with naughill 
ness. = 





T another table, over to Kendal 

left, two girls were eating alone, @ 
he watched them with interest and @ 
siderable curiosity, wondering who 
what they were. One of them attrac® 
him particularly. She was young, @& 
neighborhood of twenty, he judged. 
was dressed in white, in a suit of 
knit material that reminded him of 8 
jersey, and on her very black and 
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When Your Heart’s in Your Mouth- 
Then is when Tire Chains prove their Real value—they add so much 
to your brake power. Without them brakes would be useless. 


It’s these unexpected emergencies that make a driver think quick and act like lightning. When 
suddenly the children dash out from the pavement and are almost under your wheels before you 
realize it—you instinctively jam down your foot-brake and frantically grab the emergency. 

What if your brakes slipped and didn’t hold? Wouldn’t the consequences be awful? - It’s 
positively criminal for a driver of a motor car to overlook even the slightest safety precaution. 
Unquestionably the most effective supplementary addition to brake power when the roads and 
pavements are wet and slippery, is in the use of 


WEED TIRE CHAINS 


Cars with chainless tires on wet-greasy- Wet rubber slips—never grips. It slides 
slippery pavements lack brake power to like a cake of et hee moistened hands. It 
danas dite ao dis ee oe oe lacks the bite and hang-on ability of chains. 

ae y Good brakes and Weed Tire Chains are 
brake linings were made of wet-grezsy- undoubtedly the greatest factor in pre- 
slippery bands of rubber. venting motor accidents. 
It’s the height of folly to even attempt to drive without chains 
on all four tires when the roads are slippery and uncertain. 


American Chain Company, Inc. 


Bridgeport Connecticut 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


The Complete Chain Line—all types, all sizes, all finishes—from plumbers’ safety chain 
: to ships’ anchor chain. 
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COURSE IN 
TWO YEARS 


YOU ARE BADLY So ioc 

ig 00 
HANDICAPPED |. ini ng. 
You cannot attain business or social 
prominence. You are barred from 
a successful business career, from 
the leading professions, from well- 
paid civil service jobs, from teaching 
and college entrance. In fact, em- 
ployers of practically all worth-while 
positions demand High School train- 
ine You can’t hope to succeed in 
the face of this handicap. But you 
can remove it. Let the American 
School help you. 


BIG FUTURE 7s Course: 
which has been 
repared by some of America’s leading pro- 
essors, will broaden your mind, and make 
you keen, alert and capable. It is ——- 
simplified and up-to-date. It covers all sub- 
jects given in a resident school and meets all 
vequirements of a High School training. 
From the first lesson to the last you are 
carefully examined and coached. 


USE SPARE TIME ONLY 


Most people idle away fifty hours a week. 
Probably you do. Use only one-fifth of your 
wasted hours for study and you can remove 
your present handicap within two years. You 
will enjoy the lessons and the knowledge 
— gain will well repay the time spent 

study. 


TAKE 10 LESSONS 
So that you may see for 
FREE yourself how thorough 
and complete our train- 


ng is. We invite you to 
take ten lessons in the High School Course— 
or any Course of specialized training in the 
Coupon below —before_ deciding whether 
you wish to continue. If you are not then 
satisfied you are not out one cent. We abso- 
lutely guarantee satisfaction. On that basis 
you owe it to yourself to make this test. 
Check and mail the coupon NOW for full 
Particulars and Free Bulletin. 
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hair was a shapeless cap of the tam- 
o’-shanter variety. Her skin was a delight- 
ful olive, and her eyes black, with shadows 
under them. She was not beautiful, un- 
less her eyes made her so. She was small 
and almost thin. She addressed herself 
to her food in a very businesslike man- 
ner, not often looking up from her plate, 
but once in a while she smiled as she re- 
plied to some comment of her companion, 
and her teeth were very white and regu- 
lar. There was no appearance of wealth 
about her, but every feature spoke of in- 
telligence, indeed of a certain. keenness. 
She was very attractive. 

“Look,” he said to Bert. “I wonder 
who she is. She looks as if she had 
class.” 

“Pretty kid,” said Bert, who just then 
was more interested in poule au riz than 
in Parisiennes. 

He continued to stare, unconscious of 
rudeness, until she lifted her eyes to his. 
For a moment she regarded him, with no 
especial interest, certainly with no sign 
which could be interpreted as provoca- 
tive, and dropped her eyes again to her 
plate. Kendall was conscious at once of 
disappointment and satisfaction. Here 
was another girl that he had estimated 
as “nice,” and this time, apparently he 
was right. 

In a moment he heard her name, for 
her companion uttered it—‘Andrée.” 
Somehow it suited her, Kendall thought, 
and he thought, too, that it was a de- 
cidedly pretty name. “Andrée!” 

From time to time, as he was finishing 
his dinner, Kendall glanced at Andrée. 
But he did not meet her eyes again. She 
was not interested in him, apparently, and 
even when he walked past her table on 
his way out, she did not look up or mani- 
fest by a sign that she was conscious of 
his existence. 

“Where now?” he said as they de- 
bouched onto the broad Boulevard des 
Italiens. 

“Might as well take in the Folies Ber- 
géres. It’s one of the sights.” 

They walked along in silence, crossing 
the boulevard and turning up a narrow 
street toward the theater. Kendall con- 
tinued to think about the little girl with 
the black eyes. Somehow she had made 
an impression of some sort upon him. He 
could not have described it or estimated 
it. All he knew was that he liked her 
looks immensely and was curious about 
her. Probably he would never see her 
again, but he found himself hoping that 
he might. 

They bought tickets for the Folies and 
entered, traversing the large hall filled 
with tables at which the audience was ex- 
pected to refresh itself between the acts, 
or even during the performance, and after 
buying programs, were conducted to their 
seats by a girl usher who stood sternly by 
until she received a tip—a tip that she 
would have suggested if it had not been 
tendered. 

Then the performance began—a very 
disappointing performance to a Midwest- 
ern young man who had heard tales of 
the naughtiness of the French stage. It 
turned out to be a rather clumsy musical 
comedy which was more vaudeville than 
either music or comedy. It was not 
naughty at all, he said to himself—but 
pethaps that was because~he failed to 
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understand the dialogue. Anyhow, he had 
seen much franker costumes and my) 
more suggestive incident in Mr. Ziegfeljy 
Follies or at the Winter Garden. 

The audience was more than [yj 
American; the music was adapted fry 
American shows, and between the acts 3 
jazz orchestra, “straight from Broadway? 
made the ears ring. Everybody got wp 
between the acts and promenaded OF sit 
at the little tables. Girls wandered abgg 
and spoke to one, and made Kendall feel 
uncomfortable and embarrassed again, He 
was glad when they returned to the 
seats. 

The performance rather bored him, ay 
he suggested leaving. Bert was reay 
too, and so they sauntered out onto th 
dark streets. Once or twice a soft yoig 
accosted them out of the darkness, hy 
they walked on toward the Union, ayj 
presently were ordering ice-cream ay 
listening to a lieutenant play ragtime m 
the piano. 

Then, suddenly, the air was rent by; 
startling, metallic shriek, a long-sustained 
nerve-twanging, raucous blast. 

“Raid!” said Stanley, getting to his 
feet. 

“Bomb-raid?” asked Kendall, instant. 
ly excited. 

“Yes—let’s go out and take a look.” 


O, with characteristic foolhardines, 

they sallied out and hurried up th 
rue de Rivoli to the Place de la Concork, 
where they sat on a stone balustrade al 
waited. They were not alone. Abot 
that open space were scattered a dom 
Americans impelled by absurd curiosity- 
a curiosity they would discard very shot 
ly and become more circumspect in thé 
behavior as well as more respectful towan 
the Gothas. 

Still the alerte sounded, more terrify 
ing than the sound of the barrage whit 
was presently to begin. Sirens mount 
en fire-engines were giving the alam 
tearing madly through the black street 
and with horrid voice commanding Pam 
to seek sanctuary in les abris or in 
tunnels of the Metropolitan. 

Kendall was not frightened; he 1% 
hardly apprehensive. Even when the gus 
opened toward the north, and he cou 
see bright star-flashes as shrapnel bum 
high above, he was only exhilarated a 
very interested. The thing did not sem 
serious to him. But it was serious,! 
knew. It was war, and such barbat0g 
war as held the world in a spell of hom 
Presently the air was filled with 
crashes of cannon, and one could tm 
the course of the enemy by the spreadl 
of the ring of fire about the city. ™ 
in a while would come a deep, dull, & 
derous boom as a bomb, released 
Gotha, would fall in the distant subutt 
perhaps upon the home of some labor 
burying him with his wife and babies 
the ruins, or destroying them utterly 
that no trace of their human shell wo 
ever be discovered. 

The firing moved westward and & 
swung around to the south as the hos 
airplanes vainly strove to penetrate 
city. This continued for half an hour. 
there was a time of quietness, after y 
came the pleasant voices of bugles 20%! 
ing a cowering population that a 
clear. The raid had been abortive—t 
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A Campaign to Protect You in Buying Your Watch 


mMALPH WALDO EMERSON, 

q speaking in one of his essays 

of a distinguished man, said: 

“He is put together like a 
Waltham Watch.” 


This remarkable tribute to Waltham 
greatness is the result of the genius of 
many men whose inventive faculties 
have been concentrated for nearly 
three-quarters of a century to make it 
the wonderful time-keeping device it is. 


The buying of a watch is an investment 
Hin time-keeping. And time is the most 
valuable possession of man. 


You purchase a watch for one thing— 
to keep correct time for you—to tell 
it to you with dependability at any 
moment of the day or night. 


mA good watch, therefore, must have something 

mote than good looks—it must have good 
”? 

Millions of people imagine that the “ best” 

watch is made abroad — or, at any rate, that its 

works are imported from there. 


Yet, at the great Expositions, the watches of 
sMthe world’s other leading manufacturers have 
invariably been defeated by Waltham. 


Ina series of advertisements we are going to 


-washow Americans that there is a watch built in 


the United States whose time-keeping mecha- 
nism is more trustworthy than those of foreign 
“make, — 

mA watch that is easily and reasonably repaired 
because its parts are standardized, — 


mA watch that represents American leadership 


in mechanical skill, — 





| 
si’ & 


Duane H. Church, famous inventor who filled the great hia at Waltham, 
Massachusetts, with exclusive watch-making machinery that performs miracles 
of accurate and delicate work which the human hand could never equal. 


A watch that has revolutionized the art of 
watch making and assured accurate and de- 
pendable time-keeping. 


We are going to take you through the “ works ” 
of a Waltham — lay bare those hidden superior- 
ities which have led the horological experts of 
the greatest nations to choose Waltham as the 
watch for the use of their government railroads. 


When you have finished reading these adver- 
tisements, which will appear regularly in the 
leading magazines, you will walk up to your 
jeweler’s counter and demand the watch you 
want — because you will know how it is 
built and why it is superior to the foreign 
watch. 


Look for these advertisements. Read them. 


1 WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 
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RUBBE 


There is a Davol Rubber 
Product to keep you well 
from infancy to old age 


“Our nurse made me see it 
was pretty close to criminal 
negligence to bring up children 
without at least a good hot 
water bottle in the house. 


“Ours leaked. I was so ashamed 
when she showed me. Then she sent 
out for a Davol Superservice_ bottle 
—the dependable kind that is al- 
ways ready for any emergency. 


“To-day our home is equipped with 
nearly all of the Davol Products. We 
use them to keep well, as well as to 
get well when we're sick.” 


What SUPSE7V4CE Means 


The highest quality of Para rubber 
obtainable. Extra thickness where 
needed in water bottles, air cushions, 
ice packs and all forms of syringes. 
Scientific construction the result ot 
over 50 years of constantly striving 
to attain perfection. 5 

The Superservice line is always sold 
in orange-colored cartons with hlue 
ribbon and gold seal impression. 
Superservice products are of velvety red rub- 
ber with handsome black rubber crimmings. 
Each is stamped with the word “ Davol"’ — 
your guarantee of quality. 

Your druggist can supply you. 


DAVOL RUBBER COMPANY 
Established | 874 

Executive Offices and Factory: PROVIDENCE, R.1. 

New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 































































Write for Free Booklet 


“ Heat and Cold” 

It tells about the 
timely use of hot and 
cold water in the treat- 
mentof many ailments 
and bodily discomforts 
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Nos “a Davol . 
Davol : IceC ap Davol 
5 Baby’s Delight 


Invalid Air Cushsion urser 
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taurant. Her name was Andrée.” 















|once an honored hero and a port 
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succeeded in killing only half 
defenseless civilians! J ‘= 
Kendall and Stanley walked back to the 
Union—to have another dish of ice-cream, 
As they walked upstairs in the darkness 
Kendall said to his friend: “J Wonder 
who that girl was—the one in the gu. 




















CHAPTER III 


ENDALL WARE had been ty 
weeks in Paris; he had leams 

: many things, absorbed may 
things; but as his observations grew, jy 
discovered depths to his ignorance thy 
had not been apparent to him on the dy 
of his arrival. The greatest advance ly 
made in those first weeks was in arriving 
at a knowledge of how little he unde. 
stood or was equipped to understand of 
France—and when he said France, he dij 
not mean a country, but the people wy 
inhabited the country. Continually he wy 
amused by superficialities; daily he wy 
impressed by profundities. Gradually ly 
came to perceive, that one cannot knoy 
France by looking at the surface, ay 
more than one can gather a knowledge 
of what is transpiring in the ocean by sak 
ing a little boat over its waves. 

A people which can produce Joan o 
Arc and Robespierre, a St. Louis anda 
Louis the Eleventh, a Madame Rola 
and a Madame du Barry, a Clémencem 
and a Caillaux—which is capable of # 
1870 and of an 1914, of the Terror an 
of Verdun—is not one whose complexitis 
can be solved by a twenty-six-yearll 
American in fourteen days. The Ame 
ican will make no impression on Franc, 
but France will make a profound impr 
sion on the American. 

From being interested in a city, init 
buildings and its beauties, Kendall & 
came interested in its people. 

His first reaction to the people wi 
rather romantic. He saw romance ® 
everyone. Hotel porters’ with one am, 
wearing the Croix de Guerre and the & 
gion d’Honneur, and perhaps the Médail 
Militaire, excited him. Each one was,il 
truth, a hero. These men had seen al 
done. Now they worked at menial tasis 
still wearing uniform, and with tho 
medals on the breast which raised the 
into the aristocracy of manhood. It ws 
strange to Ware that a man could bea 



















































Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité were inscrittl 
on every public building. This was m@ 
of the manifestations of Liberty, Equalitj 
Brotherhood. These things really existed 
and so a porter could be a decorated het 

If one addressed a_taxi-driver, 0 
called him “monsieur,” just as if one wee 
addressing the President of the Repiilt 
itself. One addressed the gendarme ® 
“monsieur.” One addressed even the 
baned and be-sashed and _be-trouseii 
Moroccan street-sweepers as “monsiel 
if one addressed them at all. Mose 
Poincaré or Monsieur Clémenceau wou 
have given them the same salutation 
was not an affectation; it was not 
strangers have called French politens 
It was but a manifestation of Lib# 
Equality, Brotherhood. 

Everywhere Kendall saw heroes # 
ing medals, It made him feel insignli® 
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and somehow lacking. One could not | 
walk a block without passing officer or | 


jy with the red ribbon of the Legion of 


Honor, or the rarer, even more precious | 
broad yellow stripe of the Military Medal. | 
The narrow green stripe of the ribbon of | 


the War Cross was everywhere. Some- 
times the ribbons were elongated to give 
space to two or three—even, as was the 
case with one boyish officer, to eight palms 
And every palm the token that its bearer 
had fought back out of the clutch of 
Death, performing some act of valor 
which raised him above the level of an 
army of heroes! 

Ware worked hard by day, and often 
far into the night, but most of his eve- 
nings were free for investigations of life 
with Bert Stanley, whose investigations 
were merely of the surface, and were 
rather questings for an hour of amuse- 
ment. Sometimes he played bridge with 
three other Americans at the Union, but 
he liked best to stroll about the darkened 
streets, without object or destination. 

Little by little he added to his meager 
store of the language. When he spoke to 
friends about securing an instructor, they 
laughed at him. “Pick it up. Talk to 
people,” they told him. ‘Sit down on a 
bench along the Champs Elysées and talk 
toagirl. They’re as eager to learn Eng- 
lish as you are French. It’s better than 
a teacher—and a darned sight more 
pleasant.” 


He voiced his distaste for this sugges- | 
tion. He had been but two weeks in | 


Paris, and very mistakenly had classified 
all the girls who promenade the Champs 
Elysées in the evening as women of the 
streets. His natural decency revolted at 
any contact, no matter how slight, with 
these. 

“Nine out of ten of those little girls 
work in shops or offices,” Bert told him. 
“You haven’t got ’em right, son.” 

But Kendall was suspicious. He con- 
tinued in that attitude until one evening 
a little gir—she appeared not more than 
seventeen—sat rather diffidently on the 
other end of his bench. 

“Good night, monsieur,” she said with 
quaint pronunciation. 

He did not answer, but turned his back 
with a gesture of repulse. 

“Oh, monsieur, please,” she said timid- 
ly. “I am not a bad girl. See.” She 
tumed her face so that the dim light 
shone upon it, and pointed*to her cheeks. 
“There is not paint. You see? No. I 
am a,good girl, but monsieur, I am— 
how do you say solitaire? I learn Eng- 
lish. It will not harm Monsieur if I talk 
with him a little and learn English.” 

Kendall regarded her. She was a little 
thing with clear eyes and a rather pretty 
face, with cheeks that were, as she 
pointed out, guiltless of paint. She was 
Rot well dressed, though she was neat, 
chic. And she was so young! It was 
apparent to him that she told the truth, 
and his manner changed toward her. 

They talked. It was a conversation 
which would have aroused the mirth of a 

ner, but it was remarkable how well 
tach made the other understand, she with 
ly pronounced French and a few 
Words of quaint English—he with his 
small stock of atrociously articulated 
French. She worked in a chocolate shop. 
me was a refugee from Soissons, and an 
Her two brothers had been 
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BABY KNows IT’S GOOD 


Even a Baby Appreciates the 
Flavor of 


BAKER’S 
COcoA 


and every one should at the present’ time 
appreciate the really remarkable food value 
of cocoa and chocolate, the only popular 
beverages containing fat. 


More than one-quarter of Baker’s Cocoa and 

more than one-half of Baker’s Chocolate 

(unsweetened) is a pure and easily digested 
fat. They are practically all nutri- 
tion and are 


PURE AND DELICIOUS 


Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent Free 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited 
Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 
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The Field 
of Dishonor 


Op had never seen a highwayman before. 
This one had on army officer’s boots and 


the manners of a gentleman, She laughed 
and told him so. But it was serious business 
for him. He faced death, prison, disgrace. 


It is a story so startling and curious, with its tangle of 
romance and adventure—with its daring, thrilling climax 
—that it could only be told by that maker of romance— 


RICHARD DAVIS 


HARDING 


Whether it be the blinding heat of an African desert—a 
lonesome island in the Pacific—or the deep mystery of a 
London fog—-Davis always had a breath- 
less story to tell. He knew that Romance 
was not dead. No man ever knew so 
many different kinds of people. No man 
ever visited so many strange lands or saw 
# so many wars in so many different places. 
® He was at the Boer War—he was in Cuba 
§ —he saw the Russo-Japanese War—he 
was in Mexico—he was in the Great War. 
More than ever before Americans love 
him. His heart flamed against cruelty 
Yand injustice—he typifies the spirit with 
| which America went to war. 


FR E E Personal Narratives 


From the Front, by 


Edith Wharton 

Mrs. Humphry Ward 

John Reed and 

Boardman Robinson 

Richard Harding Davis 

E. Alexander Powell 
To gather this story three Ameri- 
cans were arrested as spies. Three 
other famous writers were under 
fire. The stories are told in the set. 
But, in this set, these six men and 
women— all so distinguished — 
throw before you, like black sil- 
houettes against a blinding white 
light, the human story of the peo- 
ples at war. 
These are not books about battles 
especially—these are not a history 
ofthe war. They are every-day 
doings of the people in the war- 
worn countries—every-day stories 
that would have sounded, five years 
ago, like pages from some fantastic 
romance in Mars. 
To those who send the coupon 
promptly we will give a set of 

PERSONAL NARRATIVES 
FROM THE FRONT” in 5 vol- 
umes. This is a wonderful com- 
bination. You get the DAVIS in 
12 volumes at a reduced price and 
the Narratives FREE. 


SEND THE COUPON 
WITHOUT MONEY 
You must act quickly. How long you 
can have these books at the present 
low price we do not know—the cust of 
paper and cloth is going higher every 
day. When the present edition runs 
out we will have to add theextra cost of 
paper to the price. Make sure of your 
splendid set at the little price. Mail the 
coupontoday. Forget the monotony— 
the dullness of every-day life. Go 
with him into the land of romance. 


CHAS. SCRIBNER'S SONS 57 Ets Aroove 


Chas. Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Send me, all charges prepaid, complete set of Richard Harding 
Davis, in 12 volumes. Also send absolutely FREE the set of 
“*Personal Narratives from the Front,’’ in 5 volumes. If these 
books are not satisfactory I will return both sets within 5 days at 
your expense. Otherwise I will send you 50c at once and $l a 
month for 17 months. (R.B, 2-19) 
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killed at Verdun, and her mother and 
father had died of the war. 

“Now I must make to work,” she said 
simply. “But I am very solitaire, mon- 
sieur. Oui, je suis trés solitaire!” 

“Poor kid!” said Kendall. 

She shrugged her shoulders and said 
with that calm resignation which is so 
much to be met with: “C’est la guerre. 
It is the war.” That is a phrase which 
explained everything, excused anything in 
France then. 

After an hour she arose, offered her 
hand charmingly, and said good night and 
“Merci.” Kendall sat looking after her, 
feeling the first life-movements of a com- 
prehension of the womankind of France. 
From that moment they assumed a higher 
place in his thoughts, not yet so high as 
they deserved, but one rung nearer to the 
truth. He did not even begin to under- 
stand them, not their philosophy of life 
or their conception of the relations be- 
tween the sexes; but he began to ask 
himself questions to which his education 
and prejudices and narrownesses could 
provide no answer. He began to wonder 
if all he had heard were true; he began to 
consider whether, if it were true, it was 
necessarily evil. He had been brought up 
to regard the drinking of any beverage 
containing alcohol as inherently wicked 
and as something to be done surreptitious- 
ly and with a sort of “devilish” feeling. 
Here everybody drank wine, and wine 
contained alcohol; and they did it with no 
concealment and with no thought that it 
could be other than normal and perfectly 
respectable. He considered that, and 
from it attempted to form a judgment of 
other things which to him seemed not as 
they should be. 

Apparently in France drinking was not 
a thing of moral turpitude, done as it 
was done by the French. Perhaps, then, 
other matters were the same—evil in De- 
troit because custom and inherited moral 
conceptions had made them so; right in 
Paris because custom and inherited moral 
conceptions had made them so. Dim- 
ly he was feeling for the conception 
that an act in itself is not a sin, but the 
This may have been sophistry; it may 
have been alarmingly faulty moral phi- 
losophy; but it marked a step ahead for 
a young map come of such parentage as 
Kendall’s. It marked a willingness to 
listen to argument and to maintain an 
open mind. 

Now, Kendall’s mother, he considered, 
had never maintained an open mind. She 
had been dogmatic. To inquire into 
things was a sin to her. Nothing had 
been so quick to arouse her anger as an 
impulse on his part to look for the reasons 
of things, particularly religious things. 
His father had not been like this. True, 
he had not been of an inquiring turn of 
mind, but he had seen no especial reason 
why somebody who wanted to inquire 
should not be allowed to do so. There 
was a certain sweetness about his father, 
a tolerant attitude toward life in general 
and toward transgressions in particular, 
that came nearer to the attitude of Jesus 
Christ than did the hard, unbending, dog- 
matic, almost cruel religion of his mother. 
Ware had inherited from both parents; 
each had given him something distinctly 
traceable to each, and both had joined 





to give him other qualities which were a 
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strange composite of both of them, 
was inclined to judge at first sight like his 
mother, harshly and dogmatically; he way 
inclined, on second thought, to look fo 
excuses and to forgive what must hp 
judged as evil, like his father. 

Following his first experience in cop. 
versation with a casually encountered 
girl, and finding himself to have come of 
none the worse for it, he repeated the 
experience several times, and enjoyed it, 
and came to look forward to the eye 
nings because of the possibility of a pleas. 
ant and instructive talk with some girl 
he would never see again, but from whom 
he would learn some French and consider. 
able of France. It was rarely that his 
sense of propriety was offended or that 
the attitude of one of his chance com. 
panions was other than “nice.” 
















Cc} his third Sunday in Paris he was 
sitting among the trees that border 
the Champs Elysées. He was lonesome, 
for Bert Stanley had been absent ona 
mission for several days. He and Bert 
had been sharing a room at the Union 
now, a room with two beds which cost 
them jointly ten francs a day—and he 
missed Bert. He had lunched alone that 
noon, and now did not know what to do 
with himself. It was the first time he had 
been really homesick, but now he was 
homesick and uneasy and rather at loose 
ends. He wished something would hap 
pen, that some friend would appear with 
an entertaining suggestion. So he sat 
and smoked and watched the passage of 
the colorful crowd. 

Presently he stiffened to interest. In 
the distance he saw approaching a gitl 
dressed in white. It was the white tam- 
o’-shanter that had caught his eye. It was 
familiar; for a moment he could not re 
member where he had seen it, or why it 
stirred him to interest, and then he re 
called the little girl of the Café Poccardi 
He even remembered her name, Andrée. 
She came abreast of him, and he identified 
her certainly. It was she, and really more 
attractive than he had remembered her to 
be. She walked along with little steps, 
her body very straight, her bearing very 
staid. As she walked, her eyes remained 
straight in front of her as though het 
mind were on some interest at her destin 
tion. Her profile was prettier than his 
first picture of her full face had been; 
there was a daintiness about her lips and 
her straight little nose, and about 
whole of her. If one had been compelled 
to limit himself to a single word in de 
scribing her, he would have been forced 
to use that word, dainty. 

She passed, and his eyes followed her. 
Suddenly he ‘stood up with a resolution 
half formed, a resolution to speak to het. 
Then he hesitated. She did not look like 
a person one speaks to without permit 
sion or presentation. But it was a chante 
He was lonely, and this was rather @ 
adventure; and besides, he had learned 
that one was not often rebuffed when 
making a casual advance. Still, Kendal 
was a bit apprehensive. He walked alomg 
behind her, irresolute, wondering if 
dared, and keying up his courage to daft 
At any rate, he would wait until they we 
out of the crowd; he did not wish the el 
barrassment of being rebuffed publicly. 

The girl tripped along, almost birdlitt 
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in the carriage of her head and in the 
ensemble of her daintiness. At the Place 
de la Concorde she turned to her left up 
the rue Boissy-d’Anglas, on one corner 
of which is the Hotel Crillon and on the 
other a high, blank wall of brick. The 
street was deserted. 

Kendall summoned his resolution and 
overtook her as she entered the. shadow of 
the brick wall. He was rather excited 
and apprehensive, and stammered a bit 
as he lifted his hat and said in his best 
French: “Bonjour, mademoiselle.” 


HE stopped suddenly, and _ slowly 

raised her eyes to his face. She was 
not startled, not frightened, not thrown 
from her poise in the least. 

“Bonjour, monsieur?” she said with 
rising inflection, as one who expresses 
surprise and inquiry. 

Kendall was at a loss. He did not 
know how to proceed, or how to make 
plausible his action. What little French 
he knew departed from him, and he stood 
awkwardly by her side, feeling very idi- 
otic indeed. She waited gravely, with no 
twinkle in her eye at the rather absurd 
figure he must have presented. 

“Voulez-vous promenade avec moi?” 
he managed to articulate at last. 

“Pourquoi?” she asked, without smiling 
at his impossible grammar. 

Why? Why should she promenade with 
him. He felt his face reddening, and it 
was his impulse to clap on his cap and 
beat a hasty retreat. What answer was 
there to that why? He could think of 
nothing whatever to say, and the pause be- 
came awkward. 

“Parlez-vous anglais?” he asked des- 
perately. 

“Non.” 

In sheer desperation he touched her arm 
and began walking. She walked with him, 
the merest hint of an amused smile at the 
corners of her mouth. At any rate, she 
was walking with him. That much was 
accomplished, but now that he had pro- 
gressed to this point, what was he to do 
with her? She was difficult, and not in 
the least inclined to help ‘him. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said desperately, “I 
speak very little French. I am very lone- 
some.” Then of necessity he lapsed into 
his own tongue. “Why in thunder don’t 
you speak English!” he said testily. 

“Where are you going?” she asked. 

“With you—if you permit,” he replied. 

“Why?” 

Again that appalling wky. He was to 
come to know that she used it often, that 
she shot it at one like an unexpected little 
atrow when one least looked for it, and 
tather upset one with it. There came a 
time when he called her “Mademoiselle 
Pourquoi” because of this. 

“Because—” he answered. “Because— 
oh, confound it, I don’t know why. I 
haven’t any idea. No reason at all. I just 
Want to. Now, if you could only under- 
stand that, we might get somewhere.” 

She was amused—a little. She re- 
garded him gravely, and it was apparent 
that she was appraising him, satisfying 
herself as to what sort of barbarian he 
sow and possibly as to what he had in 


“Will you dine with me?” he asked. 
That wd phrase he had by heart. 
ly 
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We Explode 
Whole Wheat 


To Make These Flavory, Flaky Bubbles - 
Which So Easily Digest 


Puffed Grains seem to children like fairy foods —they 
are so light, so airy, so flaky, so thin. 

But these grains in the making are sealed in huge guns. 
The moisture within them is changed to steam. 

They are shot from these guns, and every food cell is 
suddenly exploded. Over 125 million explosions occur in 
every kernel. 


Prof. Anderson’s Way 


;That is Prof. Anderson’s way for fitting whole grains for digestion- 
He blasts every food cell, so digestion can act. So Puffed Grains form 
the ideal sort of grain food. They never tax the stomach. One can eat 
them any hour. And every atom feeds. 

Then these grain bubbles—about as fragile as snow-flakes—taste 
like food confections. 

Millions of people now enjoy them, morning, noon and night. Let 
your folks get a-plenty. 
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Out of the guns those kernels come like 
bubbles, eight times former size 
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Toilet Necessities 


will surely please you, for each daintily-packaged article pos- 
sesses qualities of surpassing excellence. [Each will do its 
part most agreeably and economically in adding charm to your 
complexion and attractiveness to your neck, arms, and hands. 


HINDS Honey and Almond CREAM keeps the skin 
wonderfully soft and prevents chapping.—Buy the full 
sized packages of your dealer or send us 39c. (stamps or 
money order) for a most attractive WEEK-END Box 
containing 


HINDS Honey and Almond CREAM, bottle 
HINDS COLD CREAM, tube HINDS Cre-mis TALCUM, can 
HINDS Disappearing CREAM, tube HINDS Cre-mis FACE POWDER 


If you prefer samples of one or more of these articles be sure to en- 
close stamps with your request. Hinds Honey and Almond Cream, 2c. 
Both Cold and Disappearing Cream, 4c. Talcum 2c. Trial cake 
Soap, 8c. Sample Face Powder, 2c.; Trial Size, 1 5c. 


Hinds Cream Toilet Necessities are selling everywhere, 
or will be mailed, postpaid in U.S. A. from laboratory. 


A. S. HINDS 220 West Street Portland, Maine 
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“Same reason,” he said ruefully in Eng. 
lish. “I’ve got to dine; you've got to 
dine; we’ve got to dine. Pourquoi, pour. 
quoi, pourquoi—toujours vous dit pour. 
quoi!” This was very bad French, by 
she comprehended, and for the first time 
she uttered a little laugh. He amused her. 
From that moment they got along better 
for apparently she had appraised him as 
not dangerous. 

She began to ask questions, not idly 
he judged, but the better to satisfy her. 
self about him. 

“Where do you live?” 

He told her. 

“You are an American?” 

“Yes.” 

“From what city?” 

“Detroit.” 

“I do not know it. What is your grade?” 
She meant his military rank. 

“Captain.” 

“Are you married?” 

He had rather been expecting that ques- 
tion, for it had been put to him by almost 
every girl he had talked to. Apparently 
it was an important question. In a land 
where sO many, many young men have 
been sacrificed to war, an unmarried man 
is an important personage. He offers 
possibilities. Suppose that one million, 
two millions of men of marriageable age 
have been slaughtered; there remain at 
home one or two millions of young women 
who have no one to marry. This, in 
France, is not a theory but a condition, 
a very real and very terrible condition. 
A million girls of an age for marriage, 
and no men! 

“No,” he said. 


qu was silent while they walked the 
greater part of a block. Then he re- 
peated again his well-learned phrase: 
“Will you dine with me?” 

“Ves,” she said in the tone of one 
making a decision of some moment. 
“Where?” 

“Anywhere you wish.” 

They were just passing a little café, and 
she stopped hesitatingly, rather specu- 
latively, and there was a subdued twinkle 
in her eye. 

“Here?” she asked. 

She was looking for information about 
this young American, and this was an ex 
periment. The café was one of the most 
expensive in Paris, and doubtless Andrée 
wanted to see how he would act at 
her suggestion, for spending money is @ 
thing which your Parisian does not it 
dulge in recklessly. Possibly she wanted 
to find out just how much she attracted 
him, and one way to do it was to discover 
if he was willing to spend money on het. 
It is not impossible that she wondered 4 
bit if he had lots of money, as all Ameri 
cans were said to have. Your French- 
woman is not mercenary, but she is prac 
tical—and lots of money is an excellent 
thing to have. 

“All right,” he said in perfect innocence, 
for he had never seen the place befort. 
It looked rather dingy and not especially 
attractive. It was very small. So they 
went in. There was a passage down the 
middle of the room with tables on either 
side set in solid rows. The waiter moved 
a table out to admit Andrée to the leather 
bench which ran along the wall. Kendall 
waited for the table to be replaced # 
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that he could sit across from her Ameri- 
can-fashion, but she motioned for him to 
sit by her side. Young women and men 
in France sit side by side, not vis d vis— 
and it is a custom not without its ad- 
vantages. ; 

Ordering was a difficult matter, first be- 
cause of lack of the language, and second 
because he was beginning to be very anx- 
jous to please this girl and to make a 
favorable impression on her. With char- 
acteristic American generosity or love of 
displaying his willingness to spend, he 
would have ordered more than four could 
eat, but she interfered and took the 
ordering into her own hands—a thing for 
which he was grateful when the check 
was presented. Even when she was mak- 
ing an experiment, she could not bear to 
see money actually wasted. 

Kendall studied her covertly. She im- 
pressed him as being a grave, very self- 
possessed young person. The word de- 
mure conceals in its meaning something 
of the provocative. If it were possible 
to remove that shade of meaning from it, 
then it would have described Andrée ex- 
actly. She was demure without being 
provocative. And how pretty she was! 
She grew on one. Those heavily shadowed 
eyes were really beautiful, and her lips 
delicately sweet. He made up his mind 
that she was what he had been accustomed 
to designate as a lady, which was but an- 
other way of saying “‘nice.” 

Out of the corner of his eyes he watched 
her eat. She was very dainty about it, 
but also very interested. Indeed, she ate 
in a thoroughly businesslike manner, giv- 
ing her attention fully to her plate. He 
thought of a bird. There was something 
birdlike about her, but what bird she re- 
sembled, Kendall could not determine. 
Possibly it was a composite resemblance. 
He liked her very much, but was puzzled 
by her. She was something quite outside 
his experience. Her manner puzzled him. 
She was not what he would have called 
“offish.” She did not seem wholly at her 
ease; yet she was much more so than he. 
She was gravely expectant, concealing her- 
self, perhaps, while she waited for self- 
disclosure on the part of Kendall. 

She would drink but a fraction of a 
glass of wine and declined a cigarette at 
the end of the meal. Then he called for 
the check and discovered that the rather 
light repast was to cost him seventy francs. 
He wondered if Andrée were accustomed 
to eating seventy-franc meals, not know- 
ing that this was the first experience of 
the kind she had ever had. Seventy francs 
would have nearly sufficed for her food 
for a month. On the whole, she was a 
mystery to him, and as long as he knew 
her, she continued to remain something of 
he Mystery. He was incapable of solving 

r 


iNow what shall we do?” he asked. 

We shall walk,” she replied in quaint- 
ly stilted and accented English. The ef- 
fect was charming. 

“Eh?” said Kendall. “You—why, you 
said you didn’t speak English!” 

Yes,” she said, and smiled, and of- 
fered no explanation. But the explanation 
Was clear, even to Kendall. It was be- 
cause she was making no admission what- 
tver about herself in those first few 
minutes. It was because she was on the 
of a new experience, was meeting 
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False Notions 
n Teeth-Cleaning 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





They Ignore the Film 


The old idea of brushing téeth was to 
remove food particles. Some ways also 
aimed to polish teeth. 


But time soon proved those methods 
insufficient. Teeth still discolored, still 
decayed. Tartar formed, and pyorrhea 
remained undiminished. Statistics show 
that tooth troubles constantly increased. 


Millions of users have discovered that the 
tooth brush fails to save their teeth. 


Now science knows the reason. It lies in 
a film—a slimy film— which dentists call 
bacterial plaque. It constantly forms on 
the teeth, and it clings, It gets into crevices, 


hardens and stays. Old-time brushing 
methods could not properly combat it. 

That film is what discolors, not the 
teeth. It hardens into tartar. It holds food 
substance which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. Thus 
yooth troubles are largely traced to that film. 

Science now has found a way to combat 
that film, It has proved itself to many able 
authorities by four years of clinical tests. 
Today it is embodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. And we offer you a Free tube 
to let you prove it out. 


The Scientific Way 


As a cleanser and polisher, Pepsodent 
holds supreme place among tooth pastes. 
But it also goes further. 


It is based on pepsin, the digestant of 
albumin. The film is albuminous matter. 
The object of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, 
then to constantly prevent its accumulation, 


But pepsin alone won’t do. It must be 
activated, and the usual activating agent is 
an acid, harmful to the teeth. So pepsin 
long seemed forbidden. 


Now science has found an activating 
method harmless to the teeth. Five gov- 
ernments have already granted patents. 
That method, used in Pepsodent, makes the 
use of active pepsin possible. 


Before it was offered to users, able dental 


authorities proved its value by clinical 
tests. They placed its results beyond ques- 
tion. Now we offer the proof to you in the 
shape of a home test. 


Send the coupon for a ‘One-Week tube. 
Use it like any tooth paste and watch results. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the film. See how 
teeth whiten—how they glisten—as the 
fixed film disappears. 


A week’s trial will convince you that 
Pepsodent does what nothing else has done. 
You will see that your teeth are protected 
as they never were before. You will not 
return after that, we think, to any old- 
time method. 


Cut out the Free coupon now. 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 
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Pepsadent 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product—Sold by 
Druggists Everywhere 
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One-Week Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept. 311, 1104 8S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Mouth Medication 





That’s for a good - 
dentist to say—— 


Jf 


Mouth Sanitation 


That’s for a good 
dentifrice to do— 


Proper care of the normal mouth does not require 
a heavily “drugged” dentifrice. Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream does all that a dentifrice should do. 
It cleans the teeth—and does it well. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Established 1806 


New York 





Don’t overlook the announcement on page 98 
of this issue. It contains news of importance 


hafing, Scalding, 

Infant Eczema, 
Rashes and 

Skin Soreness 


quickly disappear under the healing and soothing 
influence of this medicated powder, because it 
contains antiseptic and healing ingredients not 
found in ordinary talcum powders. 
Nurses insist on it after bathing chil- 
dren because it prevents skin soreness, 
Forskin irritations of the sick, bed sores, 
and for chafing of enon | people one 
box will prove its extraordinary healing 
power. 25c. at drug stores or by mail. 
Send 2c. stamp to pay postage on 
THIS TRIAL BOX FREE—— 
‘THE COMFORT POWDER CO., Boston, Mass. 











Train for Nursing, NOW! 


The war is responsible for a scarcity of nurses in hospitals — 
their regular nurses are going to the front. Demand for trained 


furses now greater than the supply. This is your golden oppor- , 


tunity to become a trained nurse and easily secure a fine position 
at $20 to $30 per week. You can quickly master our special 
Training Course during your spare time at home and receive 
diploma approved by best doctors. Easy terms. Hospital ex- 
perience given if desired. We help you find employment. Write 
at once for catalog. State age. 


AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, 1529 N.La Salle St., CHICAGO 





- AID 
phy NATURE ; ~ 
Wrinkle Eradicators 
or Frowners 


B 


smooth out the wrinkles and ¢row’s feet that 


mar vour beauty—while you sleep. ey are 
absolutely harmless—simple and easy to use—a 
toilet necessity. Made in two styles. Frowners for 
betweenthe eyes. Eradicatorsfor linesin theface. 
Either kind sold in 30c, 60c and $1.00 box in- 
cluding booklet “Dressing Table Hints,” at drug 
and department stores everywhere. If your dealer 
is out. sent direct, postpaid. a of price. 
B. & P. Co. (Two Women 
1784 East 68th St. Cteveland, Ohio 
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her. first American, and because she 


wanted to find out as much as she could 
about him without permitting him to Jeg 
anything whatever of her—until she yy, 
ready to permit it. He was Pleased 
Evidently her judgment was favoring him 
“That's fine,” he said. “Now you cp 
teach me French, and I can teach yyy 
English.” j 
“Maybe,” she said with her reseryy 
smile; “we shall see.” , 
“Let’s take a taxi out to the Bois ® 
Boulogne,” he suggested. 
“Tt is very expensive. 


. It is not néce, 
saire. No, we shall walk.” 


HEY retraced their steps to the Play 

de la Concorde and walked slowly w 
the Champs Elysées to the Etoile, ay 
then diagonally to the left and so along th 
Avenue de Bois de Boulogne, that wo. 
derful promenade so dear to Parisian 
There they found chairs beside the broad 
graveled walk and seated themselyy 
They had progressed very well, conver. 
tionally, for though Andrée’s English yy 
but little more extensive than Kendall; 
French, the two supplemented each othe 
splendidly. A _ little pocket dictionay 
which Kendall always carried worked wo. 
ders. The little dictionary was a splendi 
thing, anyway. It grew to be an intima 
joke between them, and they laughed ove 
it gayly; Andrée became less restrained 

Kendall would start a_ sentence i 
French and arrive at a point impassiik 
Neither English nor French could suppl 
his meaning. “Attendez!” he would 9 
with mock solemnity, and then would pw 
duce the little book, and with heads clog 
together in the dusk they would searchi 
for the word. When they found it, Ap 
drée would laugh at Kendall’s pronuncs 
tion of it. The dictionary was a gre 
promoter of acquaintance. 

He was more and more curious abot 
her. He wanted to know who she wi 
and what she did, and if she worked ft 
her living, and where she lived, but k 
could not screw up his courage to dint 
questions, and she volunteered nothing 

Finally she said: “I must be atm 
home, for every day I have very mut 
work.” 

“What do you work at?” he asl 
brashly. 

“I must study. Many, many hom 
every day I must study.” 

“What are you studying?” 

“Many things. I must study mii 
much, for the time is not long. SoI ms 
be at my home now.” She pointed dom 
at the ground with a pretty gestutt, 
childish gesture, the first manifestatin® 
the sort she had shown him. “I must 
at my home now—at this minute. 3 
me to be there—instantly.” Then’ 
laughed gleefully. 

What a charming little thing she 
he thought, and was enchanted by het 

“Nous cherchons un taxi,” he said, 
ing out his French. Apparently he! 
reasonably well, for she shook her ™ 

“Tt is not nécessaire. No, I shall 
the Metro. Good-by.” 

“But—oh, now listen. I’m to go™ 
with you, of course. And we must 
each other often—to learn French 
English, you know. You're not going 
send me away now!” 

Ske considered a moment. 
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“You may come with me—some. 
When I say, then you shall tell me good 
night. Do you promise?” 

“Yes,” he said, “but—” 

She arose, and he accompanied her to 
the nearest station of the Metropolitan, 
into which they descended, he very curious 
to know where they were proceeding, and 
entered a passageway labeled “Direction 
Chitelet.” The train was crowded, and 
there was little opportunity for speech un- 
til they changed to take another subter- 
ranean train which discharged them at 
Place St. Michel—the heart of the Quar- 
tier Latin. 

So, Kendall thought, she is a student, 
and she lives in the Latin Quarter! There 
was magic in that thought, romance in it; 
the very fact of her residence in that 
fascinating quarter of the city gave her 
a higher valuation. 


i ign entered the big lift, which should 
have carried them to the street, but 
the lift declined to rise. They waited 
amid bursts of laughter from the crowd, 
and then everybody marched off again in 
perfect good nature—indeed rather de- 
lighted at a little adventure, for the old 
soldier who operated the elevator had 
dined too well that Sunday evening, and 
inhis abounding good spirits had forgotten 
how to operate his machine. The crowd 
trudged upstairs laughing—not at all 
peevish, as an American crowd in like 
circumstances would have been; they were 
even rather in sympathy with the old fel- 
low. Just as they arrived at the top of 
the stairs, the elevator came slowly into 
view, and the conductor stepped off with 
the air of one who had done a noteworthy 
thing. He removed his hat and bowed 
low to the company. “Regardez!’” he 
said magnificently. “Voila. Voila!” 

Andrée laughed prettily, and Kendall 
laughed, and they were advanced another 
step in their acquaintance by the little in- 
cident. 

The streets were black as they emerged, 
and Andrée took his arm, leading him di- 
agonally across the place, past the foun- 
tain and up the Boulevard St. Michel— 
the Boul’ Miche of fable and story. She 
permitted him to accompany her for a 
few blocks; then she halted. 

“It is here you must go,” she said. 
“You must go now.” 

“But—” 

“Your promise!” 

He acquiesced. “I shall see you again?” 

“You wish to see me again?” 

“Ves, ” 


“Pourquoi?” 

“Mademoiselle Pourquoi!” It was the 
first time he called her so. It was a lib- 
erty, perhaps, but it pleased her, for she 
fave a little laugh. “You really wish to 
See me again?” : 

“Yes, really! 
beat the band.” 
_ To beat the band? What is that, mon- 
eur? I do not understand, ch, I do not 
mderstand!” She had a way of failing 
to understand with despair in her voice 
and her gestures that was very charming. 

Largot américain,” he explained. 
American slang. It means I want to see 


I want to see you—to 


you very much.” 


lt is well.” 
"When? To-morrow? Demain?” 
T cannot to see you to-morrow, for I 


were a boye 
With the calm unreasonableness of 
youth these two boys fought without even knowing each other— 
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““You’re 


P-~ Afraid!’’ 


4 J . 9 . 
Yi: “T ain't afraid.” 
“You are.” 
“T ain't.” 
“You are.”’ 
What would have 
happened next if you 
A frightful mix-up. 





we 
\¥ 





£ just as you have fought many a time—just because you could’t help it. 


MARK TWAIN 


25 Volumes: Novels—Boys’ Stories—Humor—Essays—Travel—History 


No wonder our soldiers and sailors 
like Mark Twain best. No wonder 
the boys at Annapolis told Secretary 
Daniels that they would rather have 
Mark Twain than anyone else. To 
them, as to you, Mark Twain is the 
spirit of undying youth—the spirit of 
real Americanism—for he who came 
out of that loafing, out-at-elbows, 
down-at-the-heels Mississippi town, 


he has passed on to the world the glory 
of our inspiring Americanism — the 
serious purpose that underlies our 
laughter — for to Mark Twain humor 
is only incidental, and he has mage 
eternal the springs of its youth and 
enthusiasm. 

Take Huckleberry Finn and Tom 
Sawyer by the hand and go back to 
your own boyhood. 


A Big, Human Soul 


Perhaps you think you have read a 
good deal of Mark Twain. Are you 
sure? Have you read all the novels? 
Have you read all the short stories? 
Have you read all the brilliant fighting 
essays? — all the humorous ones and 
the historical ones? 

Think of it—25 volumes filled with 
the laughter and the tears and the 


fighting that made Mark Twain so 
wonderful! He was a bountiful giver 
of joy and humor. He was yet much 
more, for, while he laughed with 
the world, his lonely spirit struggled 
with the sadness of human life and 
sought to find the key. Beneath 
the laughter is a big, human soul, a 
big philosopher. 








Low Price Sale Must Stop 


Mark Twain wanted every one in America to own a set of his books. So 
one of the last things he asked was that we make a set at so low a price that 
every one might own it. He said: ‘‘Don’t make fine editions. Don’t make 
editions to sell for $200 and $300 and $1,000. Make good books, books good 
to look at and easy to read, and make their price low.’’ So we have made 
this set. And up to now we have been able to sell it at this low price. Rising 
costs make it impossible to continue the sale of Mark Twain at ,...ccccesceus 
a low price. New editions will cost very much more than this / warpse'2 
Author’s National Edition. But now the price must go up. # 
You must act at once. You must sign and mail the coupon 
now. If you want a set at a popular price, do not delay. 
This edition will soon be withdrawn, and then you will pay 
considerably more for your Mark Twain. 

The last of the edition is in sight. There will never 


again bea set of Mark Twain at the present price. Now is your op- 
portunity to save money. Nowis the time to send the coupon to get your Twain. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, és:.1817, Franklin Square, R.¥. 


F, BROTHERS 

F 17 Franklin Sq., N. ¥. 

# Send me, all charges 

# _prepaid, a set of Mark 

@ Twain's works in twenty- 

# five volumes, illustrated, 

- bound in handsome green 

@ cloth, stamped in gold, and 

# trimmed edges. If not satis- 

factory, I will return them at 

@ yourexpense. Otherwise I will 

ry send you §2.00 within five days 

Fi and §2.00 a month for 15 months. 

/ For cash deduct 8% from remit- 
*:. Ce, 


* 







DONE i. .cc'cctughbsanesineswinaien 


For our beautiful red half-leather edition, change above 
terms to $2.50 within 5 days and $4.00 a mo. for 15 mos. 
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Why We Should 


Bathe Internally 


ADDS MANY YEARS TO AVERAGE LIFE 


By R. W. Beal 


have been written describing at 

length the many kinds of baths civ- 
ilized man has indulged in from time to 
time. Every possible resource of the human 
mind has been brought into play to fashion 
new methods of bathing, but strange as it 
may seem, the most important as well as the 
most beneficial of all baths, the “Internal 
Bath,” has been given little thought. The 
reason for this is probably due to the fact 
that few people seem to realize the tremen- 
dous part that internal bathing plays in the 
acquiring and maintaining of health. 


If you were to ask a dozen people to de- 
fine an internal bath, you would have as 
many different definitions, and the probabil- 
ity is that no one of them would be correct. 
To avoid any misconception as to what con- 
stitutes an internal bath, let it be said that a 
hot water enema is no more an internal bath 
than a bill of fare is a dinner. 


If it were possible and agreeable to take 
the great mass of thinking people to witness 
an average post-mortem, the sights they 
would see and the things they would learn 
would prove of such lasting benefit and im- 
press them so profoundly, that further ar- 
gument in favor of internal bathing would 
be unnecessary to convince them. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it is not possible to do 
this, profitable as such an experience would 
doubtless prove to be. There is, then, only 
one other way to get this information into 
their hands, and that is by acquainting them 
with such knowledge as will enable them to 
appreciate the value of this long-sought-for 
health-producing necessity. 


Few people realize what a very little thing 
is necessary sometimes to improve their phys- 
ical condition. Also they have almost no 
conception of how a little carelessness, indif- 
ference or neglect can be the fundamental 
cause of the most virulent disease. For in- 
stance, that universal disorder from which 
almost all humanity is suffering, known as 
“constipation,” “auto-intoxication,’ “auto- 
infection,” and a multitude of other terms, is 
not only curable, but preventable, through 
the consistent practice of internal bathing. 

How many people realize that normal 
functioning of the bowels and a clean in- 
testinal tract make it impossible to become 
sick; “Man of to-day is only fifty per cent. 
efficient.” Reduced to simple English this 
means that most men are trying to do a 
man’s portion of work on half a man’s 
power. This applies equally to women. 

That it is impossible to continue to do this 
indefinitely must be apparent to all. Nature 
never intended the delicate human organism 
to be operated on a hundred per cent. over- 
load. A machine could not stand this and 
not break down, and the body certainly can 
not do more than a machine. There is en- 
tirely too much unnecessary and avoidable 
sickness in the world. 

How many people can you name, including 
yourself, who are physically vigorous, healthy 
and strong? The number is appallingly 
small. 

It is not a complex matter to keep in con- 
dition, but it takes a little time, and in these 
strenuous days people have time to do every- 


M ve has been said and volumes 


thing else necessary for the attainment of 
happiness, but the most essential thing of 
all, that of giving their bodies their proper 
care. 

Would you believe that five or ten min- 
utes of time devoted to systematic internal 
bathing can make you healthy and main- 
tain your physical efficiency indefinitely? 
Granting that such a simple procedure as 
this will do what is claimed for it, is it not 
worth while to learn more about that which 
will accomplish this end? Internal Bathing 
will do this, and it will do it for people of 
all ages and in all conditions of health and 
disease. 

People don’t seem to realize, strange to 
say, how important it is to keep the body 
free from accumulated body-waste (poi- 
sons). Their doing so would prevent the 
absorption into the blood of the poisonous 
excretions of the body, and health would be 
the inevitable result. 


If you would keep your blood pure, your 
heart normal, your eyes clear, your com- 
plexion clean, your head keen, your blood 
pressure normal, your nerves relaxed, and be 
able to enjoy the vigor of youth in your 
declining years, practice internal bathing, and 
begin to-day. 

Now that your attention has been called 
to the importance of internal bathing, it may 
be that a number of questions will suggest 
themselves to your mind. You will prob- 
ably want to know WHAT an Internal Bath 
is, WHY people should take them, and the 
WAY to take them. These and countless 
other questions are answered in a booklet 
entitled “THE WHAT, THE WHY, and 
THE WAY OF INTERNAL BATHING,” 
written by Doctor Charles A. Tyrrell, the 
inventor of the “J.B.L: Cascade,” whose life- 
long study and research along this line make 
him the pre-eminent authority on this sub- 
ject. Not only did internal bathing save 
and prolong Doctor Tyrrell’s own life, but 
the lives of multitudes of individuals have 
been equally spared and prolonged. No other 
book has ever been written containing such 
a vast amount of practical information to 
the business man, the worker and the house- 
wife. All that is necessary to secure this 
book is to write to Tyrrell’s Hygienic Insti- 
tute, at 134 West 6sth street, New York, 
and mention having read this article in the 
Red Book, and same will be immediately 
mailed to you free of all cost or obligation. 

Perhaps you realize now, more than ever, 
the truth of these statements, and if the 
reading of this article will result in a proper 
appreciation on your part of the value of 
internal bathing, it will have served its pur- 
poses. What you will want to do now is to 
avail yourself of the opportunity for learning 
more about the subject, and your writing for 
this book will give you that information . Do 
not put off doing this, send for the book now, 
while the matter is fresh in your mind. 

“Procrastination is the thief of time.” A 
thief is one who steals something. Don’t 
allow procrastination to cheat you out of 
your opportunity to get this valuable infor- 
mation, which is free for the asking. If you 
would be natural, be healthy. It is unnat- 
ural to be sick. Why be unnatural, when it 
is such a simple thing to be well ?—Adv. 
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must work, asI said. Mais in the eyes 
yes. Sept heures et demi, do you wy 
stand? In the Place St. Michel, py, 
la fontaine.” 

“At half-past seven near the St. My 
fountain. And you will be there 
tainement?” 

“Oui—et vous?” 

“Certainement—surely—you __ bet!” 
said with increasing emphasis 

She held out her hand. “Bon soir, ™ 
sieur.”” 

“Good night, mademoiselle. To-mon 
evening at half-past seven.” 

“Yes,” she said, and disappeared j 
the darkness. 


CHAPTER IV 


ENDALL stood a moment look 

after Andrée until the blackness 

the boulevard swallowed her 
He was exhilarated. The girl had ful 
tonic effect upon him; the incident 
not an incident, but an adventure, 
he tingled with it. He wondered 
He wondered why he wanted to see 
again, when he had not cared whether 
not he saw any of the other girls he} 
talked to. He hoped she would apy 
next evening as she had promised. 
then he felt a twinge of apprehension; { 
twinge was not an inheritance from§ 
father. 

If he did see her again—then wh 
Would he see her again and still again, 
what were the meetings to lead to? W 
sort of affair was he getting mixed ini 
He felt a sense of naughtiness, a 
when he tried to discover why he she 
feel naughty, he was unable to say. 

The part of his being inherited from 
mother was in the ascendant. Shes 
pected anything she did not understa 
Because she did not understand it, 
believed something wicked must lurkia 
somewhere. He remembered how hek 
once dug a cave in a vacant lot next 
home, and how his mother had alm 
gone into one of her “tantrums” ovet 
She could not understand why a} 
should want to burrow into the eal 
It must be some squalid desire for with 
concealment on her son’s part. She 
most convinced him that it was a sin fit 
boy to dig a cave, just as she had alm 
succeeded in making him believe that 
many of his other perfectly natural é 
sires and impulses and doings were wittt 
She had a way of connecting everyll 
with sex, and she suspected sex am 
everything else in the world. In thist 
ment he knew exactly how she would® 
gard his meeting with Andrée. 

Then his father came to his res 
his father whose dominant note was? 
erance and a sweet inability to see 
or if he saw it, to see palliation of it 
even a vein of goodness running thro 
it. His father never suspected anyll 
or anybody. His father had never ® 
pected him. Somehow that had alwa 
been very wonderful to him, because 
mother had impressed it upon him % 
he was a person always under suspit 
He knew exactly how his father would 
gard Andrée and what he would say 
do. He could hear his father sayilg 
and see him doing it. His father ¥ 
have patted Andrée on the shoulder 
smiled. He would have said: “She 
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retty little thing, aint she?” Then he 
1 would have proposed taking Andrée and 
et his son for an ice-cream soda. His father 
always did that—for ice-cream soda or 






St. Mi ; 

, dy. And then he would have whis- 

ae a | in Kendall’s ear: “Got enough 
money, son? ‘Cause if you haint—” 

bet!” Kendall wondered if it were better to 


see wickedness in everything, and some- 
. cal times to be justified in finding it, or to 
= see wickedness in nothing at all, and 
sometimes be disappointed by having it 
nly thrust upon one. 

4 aided slowly toward the Place St. 
pea Michel and there descended into the 

Metro. His antagonistic inheritance strug- 

gled within him; and his youth, and his 

youthful desire for the joys of life, took 
sides with his father. In one moment he 
ent lool determined he would never see Andrée 
lacknes again, and then he would call himself an 
ed her wll idiot and ask what harm could possibly 
had bai come from it. If ever he had seen a 


cident “nice” girl, Andrée was nice. Well, then? 
-nture, But he was disturbed, and had not been 
dered WE able to conquer his disturbance when he 


to see entered the Union. There he found Bert 
whethe@i® Stanley waiting for him. 


irls he “Here comes the wicked old man,” Bert 

uld aE saluted him. “What you been up to, with 

ised. MME me away? Have I got to keep my eye on 

ensiOn; WE you every minute?” 

> from “Just walking around,” said Kendall. 

Some young men would have wanted to 

hen tell about Andrée and to discuss her, but 

2all, ME not he. 

to? “Let’s split a bottle of beer. Say, I 

1ixed iM heard about an apartment to let-—up near 

ness; the Etoile. What say to having a look 
he st at it to-morrow?” 

= “How much?” 

d from “I heard it was three hundred francs— 
She HB and we're paying that much here for one 

inders room with two beds.” 

nd it, “Sounds good, but I don’t know. Any- 

t lurk how, we can look it over.” 

ow he “*Tisn’t far from the office. - We can 

ot nex walk over at noon.” 

ad alam Kendall yawned. “Let’s go to bed,” he 

5 OVEREE suggested. 

by — “What’s the use? There'll be an air- 


raid to-night. Better to sit up than just 


for She to get nicely asleep and have to roll out. 
ae I never get to sleep again. 

ad alm j 

re ta ENDALL persisted, and walked up to 
ve t . 4 

aturel his room, where he was soon in bed, 
re wil but not to sleep. He was excited and 
averyill restless. He wanted to sleep, not to think, 
hi, but his mind persisted in its activity, and 


- this sm his thoughts became incisive, whitely clear, 
would Mmm 25 oMe’s thoughts do of sleepless nights. 
It was rather the sensation of being sub- 


- rescunm Jetted to a blinding light which hurt the 
- brain. It was not alone of Andrée that he 
~ thought; but just around the corner of 


1 of ihm SYeTY avenue his thoughts followed, 
g thre lay in wait. Before he knew it, 
ame “De was building air-castles about her. 

It was really a relief to him when the 
dlerte sounded. He said to himself that 
would not get up, and composed him- 
self to wait. In a quarter of an hour 
barrage started, sporadically at first, 
worked itself up to a fury of sound 

as he had never heard before. It 
Sounded nearer, more menacing. Really 
cannon might have been going off in the 
street below his window. So imminent 
did the sound become that Kendall got out 
of bed, not frightened exactly, but im- 
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to learn in Paragon. 





EVIDENCE 
Of Its Merit 


We have thousands 
of such letters as 
these on file: 

F. G. Cooper, famous 
Cartoonist of Colli- 
er’s, writes: “Within 
a few days after re- 
ceiving = set of 
lessons made ail 
the notes in my 

ket note-book in 
aragon Shorthand. 
I had no previous 
knowledge of any 
shorthand. Weeks 
afterward I can read 
my Paragon notes. 
It strikes me that 
this is quite a recom- 
mendation for your 
system.” 


In Court 
“With Paragon, 
which I learned in 


to do any kind of 
work in urt with 
as great rapidity as 
the occasion may 
demand.”’ 

5. Martian Hamiey, 
Lake Providence, La. 


With Uncle Sam 
“It took me_ one 
week to master Para- 
gon. My speed in 1 
month was 80 words 
per minute.” 
Bruno Bonquis, 
1330 F. St., N. W.. 
Washington, D.C. 

















send you $5.00. 
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For the Alert For the Busy Busi- For the Ambitious For Every 
Salesman ess Man 


n 
Bookkeepers willfind| Besides making {Shorthand is of in- 
a knowledge of Para-'/ memos of orders 
gon Shorthand a speedily you can 
great time saver in| take down word for 
making audits and| word for your daily 
jotting down memo-| reports the remarks | matters and ‘tele- 








of private business | 


valuable help in aid-|a splendi 
ing business men to/in almost no time. | less aid in the prose- 
maketheir own notes| Opportunities with-|cution of cases in 
out number are wait-| Court and every day 
ing for you in busi-|in your office. It is of 


Saleswoman Lawyer 


You can quency for | You will find Paragon 


position | Shorthand of price- 


| of the buyer, etc, | phoneconversations. | ness. | inestimable value. 


Everybody Can Use Shorthand 

Our records show that in addition to the 
thousands of young men and women who 
need shorthand as a help in their business 
careers, other thousands — dusiness men, pro- 
Jesstonal men, students, clergymen and literary 
Jolk—would like to know Paragon Shorthand 
as a time-saving convenience. Stil] others— 
fathers and mothers— would like to give 
their sons and daughters this wonderful ad- 
vantage in order that they may be able to be 
socupperting any time it may be necessary. 
any of these persons who have not a di- 
rect need for shorthand but want it as an 
instrument of efficiency and & datly time-saver 
would buy the complete course of Paragon 

Shorthand at a popular selling price, 


A Most Valuable Accomplishment 


Thousands of young, ambitious men and 
women who have failed to learn the old, 
complicated forms of shorthand have 
learned Paragon with ease. They have since 
become court stenographers, reporters, as- 
sistants to business heads and in man 
cases executives of prominent concerns an 
institutions, Thousands of grateful letters 
now in our files attest these facts. Those 
printed at the left are typical. 


Paragon Is Used Everywhere 
Paragon is used in the offices of the largeot 
firms and corporations in the world, such as 
Standard Oil Company, United States Steel 
Corporation and the great Railway Systems. 

Shorthand Writers Wanted 
Never before have American business and 
the Government at Washington feltsokeenly 
the shortage of capable shorthand writers. 
Big business houses are looking everywhere 
for shorthand writers and are ready to pay 
any salary within reason to get the service 
they must have. Salaries are steadily ad- 
vancing—and yet the demand for short- 

hand writers has not been supplied, 


Learn Paragon 
Shorthand in 7 Days 


Sent on 7 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


You know how often you have wished that you 
could write shorthand. You realized what it meant 
to busy executives and to business beginners—in 
efficiency, advancement and increased earning power. 

But like thousands of others you dreaded the long, weary 
months of study, the memory tax, the mental strain and the 
high cost, in time and ‘money, of the old systems. 

Now you can have your wish. Because, all that you dreaded 
is done away with in the Paragon Method of Shorthand. Instead 
of committing to memory something like 4,000 word-signs and 
contractions, which in other systems largely depend for their 
meaning upon position they occupy, you have only 26 word-signs 
The entire system consists of 

The Paragon Alphabet; 
Twenty-six simple word-signs; 

Six prefix contractions; 

One general rule for abbreviations. 

THAT IS ALL. The simple explanations and exercises are 
divided into seven lessons, the principles of which you can 
grasp in one evening. Speed will develop pleasantly as you make 
daily use of your quickly acquired knowledge. 

This ia the Paragon System. Thousands have learned the 
7 lessons in 7 evenings. See for yourself how perfectly simple it 
is. Stop right here and study the specimen lesson at the right. 





Try This Lesson Now 


Take the ordinary longhand letter we 
Eliminate everything but the long down- 


stroke and there will remain This 
is the Paragon symbol for D. It is always 
written downward. 


From the longhand Jetter -Z/ rub out 
everything except the upper part — the 
circle—and you will have the Paragon E © 

Write this circle at the beginning of 

and you will have Ed 

By letting the circle remain open « 
will be a hook, and this hook stands for 
A. Thus / willbe Ad. Add another 
A at the end thus 7 and you will have 
a girl’s name, Ada. 

From 0 eliminate the initial and final 
strokes and O will remain which is the 
Paragon symbol for O. 

For the longhand #Uwhich is made 
of 7 strokes, you use this one horizon- 
tal stroke 

Therefore, .cwould be Me. 

Now continue the E across the M, 
so as to add D—thus “7 and you will 


have Med. Now add the large circle 





O and you will have (medo), which 
is meadow, with silent A and W 
omitted. 

You now have 5 of the characters. There 
are only 26 in all. Then you memorize 26 
eimple word signs, 6 prefix contractions and 
and one natura! rule for abbreviations. 
That is all. 











Only $5 If You Keep It 


Think of it! For $5 you can have a com- 

lete education in shorthand, a life-long 

elp—not only for yourself but for your wife 
or children or any other relative! You can 
have exactly the same course that has been 
taught for 25 years byits faventor personally 
by mail at his regular fee of $25. With 7 les- 
sons and the ingenious self-examination 
method devised by the inventor you can 
learn Paragon at home in seven evenings. 


Send No Money 

Try it at our expense first. Simply fill out 
the coupon below and mail ittous. After 
you receive the Course, study it for 7 eve- 
nings and if you believe you can be without 
this valuable knowledge any longer, mail it 
back to us and you will owe nothing. Send 
in the coupon or write a letter today. 


WARNING 


This is the ORIGINAL PARAGON Course 
in Shorthand — the most ingenious and 
efficient system of its kind in the worid. 
Learn the System that is endorsed the 
world over and that has been sussqeeteey 
taught for 25 years. Why experiment 





601 BROAD STREET 


Paragon Institute Home Study Department <.$2.'s25. newarx, N.2. 


USE THIS FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
PARAGON INSTITUTE HOME STUDY DEPARTMENT, 601 Broad St., Suite 323, NEWARK, N. J. 


You may send me the Com- 

plete Course of PARAGON NAME Oe Oe Oem eee ee eeee 
Shorthand with the distinct 
understanding that I have 7 BUSINESS 
days after its receipt to either 

remail the Course to you or 
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Remove hair with 
Evans’s Depilatory 


Have you wished for some easy way to remove hair 


from the face, arm, or the underarm? 
like the convenient Evans’s Depilatory Outfit. 


Then you will 
You 


apply the powder, mixed with water, leave on a short 
time, then wash off both powder and hair. It is so simple. 

75 cents at your drug or department store—insist upen * Evans's.” 
Or send us 75 cents for complete outfit, postage paid by us. 


GEORGE B. EVANS, Makers of ‘*Mum** 


1101 Chestnut Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











ment for Whooping- 
Cough, Spasmodic 
Croup, Colds, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs. 

Simple, safe and effective, avoiding internal drugs. 

Vaporized Cresolene relieves the paroxysms of Whooping- 
Cough and Spasmodic Croup at once; it nips the common cold 
before it has a chance of developing into something worse, and 
experience shows that a neglected cold is a dangerous cold. 

Mrs. Ballington Booth says: “‘Ne family, where there 
are young children, should be without this lamp.”’ 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inhaled with every 
breath, makes breathing easy and relieves the congestion, 
assuring restiul nights. 

It is called a 400% by Asthma sufferers. 

For the bronchial complications of Scarlet Fever and Mea- 
sles, and as an aid in the treatment of Diphtheria, Cresolenc is 
valuable on account of its powerful germicidal qualities. 

it is a protection to those exposed. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 39 years of success- 


ful use. 

by Druggists. Send for descriptive booklet. 
Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat, 
com of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and Cresolene. 
They can’t harm you. Of your druggist or from us, 10c in stamps. 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co., 62 Cortland. Street, NEW YORK 


or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 


USED WHILE YoU SLEEP 
Established 1879 








VETERINARY COURSE AT-HOME 


Taught in simplest English during 

Sparetime. Diploma granted. 
ost within reach of all. Satisface 

tion guaranteed. Have been teach- 

ing by correspondence twenty 

years. Graduates assi in many 

ways. Every person interested in 

Gtock should take it. Write for 

Catalogue 

particulars - «+ 

, rere Se a 
School 

London, Ontario, Cans 
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Reduce Your Flesh 


Exactly where desired 
by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s 


Famous Medicated Reducing 


Rubber Garments 

For Men and Women 
Cover the entire body or 
any part. Endotesd by 
leading physicians. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 


Dr. JeanneD. Walter 
353, Fifth Avenue, New York 


Pacific Coast Rep.: Adele 
Millar Co., 345 Stockton 
















St., San Francisco, Calif, 
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EVERTTHING for 


is the title of our 1919 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horticultural 
publication of the year—really a book of 184 pages, 8 colored plates and over 1000 
photo-engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. : 
information of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and embodies —3 
the result of over seventy-two years of practical experience. To give this catalogue — 
the largest .possible distribution we make the following unusual offer: 


Empty Envelope 
ounts As Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses 10 cents 


And Also Send Free Of Charge 
Our Famous “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS ? 
containing one pack each cf Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet 
enderson’s Invincible Asters, Henderson’s Brilliant Mixture Poppies and Giant § 
Waved Spencer Sweet Peas, in a coupon envelope, which when emptied and returned —& 
will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. § 
aye Se - 3s 
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pressed. He considered that there 
nothing above his head but the roof. Half 
determined to dress and go down, he fum 
bled for the light-button and turned i 
before he remembered that there would 
be no light; that all light was turned off 
at its source with the sounding of th 
alerte. In his pajamas he went to th 
windows which opened out on the litt 
balcony overlooking the Palais Royal, ang 
stood there looking off toward the eay 
where the firing was most furious, 

Over his head he could hear the angry 
humming of airplanes, and wondered yp. 
easily if they were defenders or hostile 
bombers. Tremendous detonations ry. 
tled the windows and rocked the build. 
ings, and these, he fancied, were falling 
bombs.’ The sky was alight with upleap. 
ing flares from the mouths of the cannon 
and from shells bursting high above the 
city, searching the heavens for flitting 
Gothas. Then came a series of tremen. 
dous upheavals which seemed to his tip. 
gling nerves to be almost at hand. And 
then the sky was red with flames which 
uprose and spread and glanced and bil 
lowed over the tops of the buildings, 
Metallic fragments rattled on the roof of 
the Palais Royal fifty feet away, and on 
the roof of his hotel and in the streets. 

Kendall ducked inside, for he knew this 
was falling shrapnel from the defensive 
barrage. For the first time he was seeing 
a real air-raid, a serious raid, and one that 
was meeting with success. Already a tre. 
mendous fire had started, and what might 
not follow? It was enough to shake one’s 
nerves, for the individual is so helpless! 
All one can do at such a time is to hope 
and to argue that Paris is large anda 
bomb small, that the chances of a bomb 
falling where one happens to be are almost 
infinitesimal. 

The sound came very near indeed. Ken- 
dall could not see what caused this, but 
it was an anti-aircraft gun mounted on 
a truck which had come to a stop in the 
open space at the mouth of the Avenue 
de l’Opéra and was industriously blazing 
away at the moon. Kendall wished he 
were dressed and downstairs with com- 
pany at hand; he would even have con- 
sented to descend into an abri, an expe 
rience which had not so far been his. He 
wondered what an abri looked like. At 
any rate there were plenty of them, fo 
nearly every building in Paris was & 
faced by a poster announcing: “Abri, 3) 
places,” “Abri, 60 places.” 

The sound, the terrific crashings ane 
retchings and tearing bursts of tremel 
dous potentiality gradually ebbed, then 
surged up with renewed vigor for a time, 
then subdued again, and after a series 
fitful outbursts, ceased. But the light 
which glowed and danced over the ro0ls 
from the distant Faubourg St. Antoine 
silhouetting the tangle of chimney-pos 
on the Palais Royal, did not subside. Th 
fire burned on. 

Kendall returned to bed—and slept. 


EXT noon Bert Stanley and Kendall 

lunched at a table on the sidewalk @ 
a little café on the Place des Ternes 
then walked down the Boulevard de Cou 
celles a few hundred feet or so t0 
number that had been given Bert #* 
place where a desirable furnished apatt 
ment was to let. 
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They entered through an archway and 





r 
Bal rang the bell of the concierge’s apartment. 
 fum. A pleasant, motherly, smiling old woman 
ned jt ff came to the door and bowed them in. It 
would was not difficult to make her understand 
ned off that they were in search of an apparte- 
Of ‘the ment meublé, whereupon she jangled a 
to the huge bunch of keys and invited them to 
e little follow her up four flights of stairs, and 
al, and ushered them into the rooms that were 





for hire. The apartment of five rooms 
was to be had for three hundred francs 
a month, with twenty francs extra for the 










































a 
de concierge. Yes, a cook could be obtained, 
hostile and Madame would undertake to have her 
IS rat. on hand when needed. Her wages would 
build. be seventy francs a month. Everything 
falling was very easy. e 
Ipleap “Where is the bath?” asked Kendall. 
cannon “Oh, monsieur, we have a bath. Of 
ve the # asurety! It is but three blocks away.” 
flitting So it was arranged. They were to move 
remen- in when they desired, and they left the 
is tin. building feeling quite like family men and 
And § proprietors. They discussed the apart- 
which ment from all angles, and were exceed- 
~ bil: § ingly pleased with themselves for accom- 
ings. ishing it. 
oof of Pein France needs,” said Bert, quoting 
ind on some epigrammatic American friend, “is 
a open plumbing to a it the greatest 
w this fF country in the world.” 
ensive On the broad stairs of that huge hotel 
Seeing which the United States Expeditionary 
e that Forces have taken over for their head- 
a tre- quarters in Paris, Bert stopped suddenly. 
might “T can’t help you move in to-night,” 
- one’s he said. “But there isn’t much to do. Get 
pless! a taxi to take up our boxes and bedding- 
) hope rolls. I’m going to be busy.” 
and 2 “So am I,” said Kendall, Andrée re- 
bomb turning to his mind after she had been 
most JF absent from it since morning. 
Ken “Huh,” grunted Bert, “same one you 
F were with last night?” 
4 but “Go chase yourself,” said Kendall. 
ys “Tf it is,” Bert continued, “we might 
aa make a mixed quartet of it. Dinner, and 
leslie ss) promenade avec. Eh? 
od he endall hesitated. It sounded pleasant, 
pi but he was not sure Andrée would like it 
a —and he was not sure about the sort of 
expe: girl Bert might have chosen for a com- 
- panion. Andrée, he had made up his mind, 
At was not the sort of girl who would take 
1, for ov hapreth ; 
me Fag ing doing,” he said. 
ies: “Who’s your girl?” Kendall countered. 
al _ “Girl P've known quite a while. Cashier 
aa ina shop..... Say, what you getting 
‘then 34, anyhow? Madeleine’s a darn nice 
time | St, I'm here to tell the world. Looks it, 
os of «1% I'd just as soon take her over to 
light the Y. M. C. A. and introduce her to the 
a head guy—and she’d get past, too.” 
‘ole I don’t know. I don’t know Andrée 
pots MY well. She might not like it.” 
The “Rats!” Bert said scornfully. “They 
od as well get acquainted one time as 
hd 
¥ Kendall wasn’t so sure of that. He saw 
ndall 2° Teason why the girls should ever get 
Ik of acquainted. In short, he didn’t follow 
, and Bert’s reasoning or comprehend his point. 
“our _ We can move in to-morrow,” Kendall 
) the said, and there. was an end of it. 






HE afternoon was a long one for Cap- 
tain Kendall Ware, but at last he 
ound his day’s work at an end and him- 
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Why Did She 


Come to Him? 


She had risked all—reputation— 
social position—everything! She 
had wrecked another man’s 
life for her husband’s career. 
Yet, in the dark hours of the 
night, on the very eve of the 
triumph of all her plans, 
she went to the man she had 
so cruelly wronged, 
and to him she poured 
out a strange story. 


Was it madness, or— 
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self in the street. He went into a café jp 
a hurried meal and then took the Me, 
to the Place St. Michel, arriving ther, 
good half-hour ahead of the appoints 
time. He took a seat at a sidewalk tah 
in a café from which he could Watch 
the fountain, and ordered a glass of Coffee 
into which he squirted saccharin from 4 
bottle with a nozzle like those used jy 
American barbers to put bay rum on op; 
hair. At ten minutes past seven he wy 
fearful Andrée did not mean to keep he 
appointment. At a quarter past he yw 
sure of it. And she was not due uj 
half past! He was to learn that she py 
one of those persons who are never ahesi 
of time, who never hurry, but who my 
always be depended upon to arrive eventy. 
ally. 

It was almost exactly seven-thirty wha 
he saw her coming across the Place, 4 
first he did not recognize her, for he ha 
been expecting that white suit topped by 
its .cunning tam-o’-shanter; but she ws 
not in white this evening. Her dress ws 
of some light summer material, and gy 
wore a dark tam. He never saw her wey 
anything but a tam. She looked mop 
slender, younger, than before. Why, se 
seemed to be nothing but a child! 
knew she saw him, but she did not seen 
to see him, for she came forward »& 
dately, with those staid little steps of 
hers, until she was almost at arm’s-length 
Then she looked up and smiled. 

Again he found that difficulty in ope- 
ing the conversation, in organizing hi 
French for action; and she—she seemel 
to have forgotten her English. But each 
was glad to see the other. He tried t 
tell her he was glad to see her, but maé 
frightful work of his attempt to pronoun 
the word joyeux. It necessitated r 
sort to the dictionary—and immediatey 
awkwardness was dispelled. 

“T have worked so—so—hard! All th 
day!” 

“At what?” 

She held out her book. It was a volum 
of Racine. “I have been studying.” & 
opened it to show him. “Regard this # 
long part. It is necessary for me to leam 
it. You do not know Racine. Yoo 
not’ know this play. Oh, it is very si 
very tragique. But it is very beautiful 

“What are you learning all that for’ 

“T must. I must learn many thing 
It is for the examination. I must to entt 
into the Académie. First I must pass t 
examination. If I can succeed to elt 
into the Académie, then I shall some & 
go into the stage of the Comédie Frangt 
and be a great actress and make mud 
money, and you shall sit and clap yoe 
hands. I shall then come to New Yo 
like Madame Bernhardt, for there is mua 
money, and you shall sit and applaud you 
friend. N’est-ce pas? But it is @ 
difficile to enter the Académie. One @® 
know a famous actor or musician to & 
ommend one. Do you know actofs 
musicians in Paris?” 

Was 

“You must to meet these actors, the 
and know him well, so you will say" 
him: ‘Recommend my friend t 
Académie.’ It is very necessary. 
looked up at him and smiled gayly &™ 
little joke, which was uttered half 
seriousness. P 

“So you're an actress, are you? 
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actress! 


tresses! But a French actress! 

am a young girl only, me. But I must do 
something. I have to live, is it not? Yes. 
Then to be the actress in the Comédie 
Francaise is to be well.” 

He was rather relieved. There is a 
difference between being an actress and 
desiring to be one. He had an inspiration: 
“Maybe you would like to go to the 
Comédie Francaise to-night,” he said. 

She clapped her hands. “But yes—yes! 
Let us hurry. It is already late, and we 
shall miss something.” 


HEY went to an adjacent bus-stand, 

where Andrée tore two numbers from 
a packet fastened to a post. The bus ap- 
peared; passengers alighted; and the con- 
ductress began calling off numbers. Only 
those were allowed to mount whose num- 
bers were called, for overcrowding is not 
permitted. The bus rolled away without 
them, but presently another appeared and 
their numbers were called; and in ten 
minutes they were walking toward the 
theater. 

Kendall bought seats, the most expen- 
sive in the house, and they entered, 
mounting the broad stairway to the gal- 
lery, where they permitted themselves to 
be shown into a species of box by an 
attendant. The play was just beginning. 

“Do you understand it?” Andrée asked 
him. 

“Not enough to do any good.” 

“Then I shall explain it to you.” And 
as the action progressed, she pattered on 
with explanations and observations very 
cunningly and charmingly. “You see 
thees ol’ man. He is in love with thees 
yong girl. But she—she does not love 
him. It is ver’ sad. Thees yong man who 
is ver’ handsome, she love him.” Sud- 
denly she turned to him and asked: “Are 
men in America—oh, how do you say— 
what is the word? Fidéle. Do you know 
fidéle?” 

“Faithful—constant—is that it?” 

“Yes. Are American men so?” 

“Why—generally, I guess.” 

She shook her head somberly. “French- 
men are not. They are most infidéle. It 
is ver’ sad.” 

“How about French girls?” 

“Oh, some are fidéle, and some not. 
Some Frenchmen are fidéle—the poor! 
Oui. It is the rich men and women who 
are not fidéle.” 

“Are you rich?” 

She laughed. “No, I am ver’ fidéle.” 

“So the poor folks always marry and 


are faithful?” he asked with real curios- | 


ity. 

“Oh, they are faithful. Not always do 
they marry. No. Sometimes they are 
too poor; sometimes they do not want to, 
but they are fidéle. But yes! Do young 
men and young girls in America always 
marry?” 

“Yes,” 
oy is very strange. Not so in France— 


“What then?” 


A yong man love a yong girl, and | 


& yong girl love a yong man. They 
Marty, maybe. That is well. But maybe 
not marry. It is expensive to 


, Marry. Then they see each other very | | 





It rather startled him. He had | 
jdeas about actresses — American ac- | 


“Non—non—non! I am nothing. I | 
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us a penny; just pay the small ship- 

ing charge when the books arrive. 

xamine them carefully—use them 
at your work for an entire week. At 
the end of that time, if you feel they 


aren’t worth far more than we ask, 

return them af expense, If you keep 
and them, pay the bargain price on the easy 

diagrams. C, P. A. questions terms explained bei 

and practical 


American Technical Society 
Chicago, u. S.A; 
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' AmericanTechnical Society, Dept. X1162 Chicade, Hl. n 
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ich Job 
Can 
You 
Fill - 


Which one of them could 
ou fill? If you haven’t the 
owledge necessary to 
break into the big-pay class, 
decide to get that knowledge 
_NO Any of the books 
listed below will quickly fit 
, you for a well-paid job—at home 
—iIn your spare time. 


everyday language. They are Carpentry and 
free from puzzling technical ,,,, 


: volam 
terms. Numerous _illustra- more than & 


illus- 


ement 
and 
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“cA tale which holdeth chil- 
dren from play and old men 


from the chimney-corner.” 





The Book 
of a Thousand 
Thrills 


HERE’S something doing on 

every page of THE BLUE 
BOOK MAGAZINE. The high 
adventure of life is its subject-matter: 
every story that wins admittance to it 
is distinguished for its swift-paced 
action, its exciting situations, its un- 
usual plot. And of course there is 
humor too, and romance—everything 
thatcanlend lifeand glamourto a story. 
Consider, for example, the current 
February issue; in it you will find: 


The Hands of a God By George Bronson-Howard 
Awnedy dramatic story by the author of “‘God's 


Yarborough’s Cow By Harris Dickson 
A joyous story df date Jo by the man who 


wrote “Sunlover ‘ 
If a Woman Will By Elizabeth Dejeans 


A vivid novel of the modern West. 
Official Business By H. Bedford-Jones 
Highly colored episodes in the tropics. 


All Wrong, Ouida! By Clarence L. Cullen 
A story memorable for its verve and punch. 


The Coiled Serpent By Charles Wesley Sanders 


A\n engrossing romance of railroad life. 


The Double Cross By Albert Payson Terhune 
A new exploit of: Bruce the war-dog. 


Armageddon Valley By George Allan England 


A surprising adventure in rascality. 


Free Lances in Diplomacy By Clarence Herbert New 
“In 1 or ad Hands"’—a story of the Berlin 


The New Dawn By Octavus Roy Cohen and J. U. Giesy 
A complete short novel of an unusual sort. 


These and many other absorb- 
ing stories make a magazineful 
such as you can buy nowhere 
else. You will find the best 
entertainment in the world 
in this February issue of — 


THE BLUE BOOK 
MAGAZINE 


The Story-Press Corporation, Publisher, 36 So. State St., Chicago 
Now on Sale 
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often, and he gives her money so she can your France of. the poorer sort, p, 
live. That is well, because they are fidéle.” may jump, but she jumps with her 
open, and with a pretty sure knows 

KENDALL gasped mentally. What °% — hong will fall. 
would Detroit, what would his € play moved on to its 


of living which places fidelity over the the story. 
solemn forms of marriage? Here was a tramedy.” said Andrée, “Tie i 
people who apparently valued love and ‘ta8edy, said Andrée. “This is com 


’ 





to Kendall. Also it made him think. His Showed pow! how tragic actors spealig 
| mother and his father tried to function in *¢ Was deliciously funny. 
| him simultaneously, and made a chaos of __,, b> . nicl 
| his thoughts. ol’ man took “thees yong girl” to 4 
The play continued. “Oh, you should railway station and delivered her into 
understand French better. ‘You must ands of her youthful lover. Andrée 
I can read poems to you. Do you know Kendall himself, touched his emotions } 
French poetry?” 


«“ ” touch his arm as though in sympathy 9 
a ae OS Ree ie ee ee the bereaved and forsaken old man, 


“ F ” Kendall took her little fingers in his » 
yea Se — and patted them very much as he wp 
= have stroked the hand of a weeping chi 
“Je vous aime, She was so fragile, so childlike, so 
Je vous adore. r He regarded her covertly, wondering w 
Que voules-vous encore? was going on under that curly black by 
She turned to look full in his face, her assuring himself that it was impos 
lovely, childish eyes alight with mischief. for anyone to think of anything but 
“It is not a poem,” she said; “it is a ness in connection with her. Vet shes 
declaration.” a mystery. He was incapable of un 
“Exactly,” he said, half seriously. standing her, and never came to wk 
“Oh, no, no, no! You do not love stand her. A mystery she always) 
me. It ees not possible. No. You do mained to him—but a sweet mystery, 
not know me enough yet.” dainty mystery, a mystery never toud 
Without thought he made the leap. “Of by unworthy things or thoughts. 
course I do. How could I help it? Don’t And that was another mystery whid 
you love me?” He talked to her as he might one day understand dimly. J 
would talk to a child. might come to a height from which 
“I do not know—yet. I have not known vision would be so clear that he o 
you. We shall see.” understand that she was good with 
She was perfectly serene and perfectly natural goodness which comes from Go 
serious. It startled him. “By Jove,” he not with that conventional, rule-of-thy 
said to himself, “things move rapidly in goodness which is a product of nam 
this country!” He was right. France beliefs and set dogmas. Kendall wasg 
has a way of omitting inessentials and of himself, but he was not capable of alti 
disregarding shams and subterfuges. If ing to a goodness such as Andrée’s, i 
there is a destination to arrive at, France he could never approach her naturaloeg 
does not walk around the block to reach the instinct which was in her for foll 
it, but cuts straight across. ing always a path upon which God oi 
“You are sure you are not married?” smile, even if men should frown. Douh 
she said. “You tell the truth?” less the frowns of men weigh but li 
“T’m not, and I’m not going to be,” he in the judgments of God. 
said decidedly. At least he would put an 
end to any such speculations. 8 Bal left the theater silently, # 
“Pourquoi?” ‘There it was again, that emotions evoked by the drama @ 
direct, troublesome why. moving them and drawing them togeél 
“Because I don’t like it. I don’t want He felt a great tenderness for her 
to be married.” almost fancied he was in love. It we 
She nodded. Apparently the reason was fair imitation. Whatever it was, it 
perfectly good and sufficient to her. She not bad, but good. He would not be 
turned her attention again in the direc- worse, but the better for having @ 
tion of the play. rienced it. 
“Now,” she said, “thees ol’ man he “My friend and I have rented an api 
has make love to thees yong girl. Also ment,” he said suddenly. ia 
he has promise her much money, and “You are with a friend? Whats 
she will love him.” name?” 
“IT don’t like that,” he said. “I can “Bert Stanley.” 
see, maybe, why people should love each “You will live together?” 
other and all that, but the money part of “Ves.” 
itt I don’t like that at all. That isn’t “T will know him, then. You 
—good.” ; show him to me.” 
“Pourquoi? It is that a girl must live. “If you like.” 
She must eat. Because she loves must “Where is thees apartment?” 
she starve?” He told her. 
There was practical France speaking; “Is it very grand?” She used the 





and France, in spite of temperament, in in the French, not the English sigailt 
spite of surface excitability and eccen- tion. 








tricity, is eminently practical—especially “Two bedrooms, dining-reom, saloft 











uma 


mother, think of such a theory of life as Andrée sg tg but little _translaty 
this? How would they regard a mode WS necessary, for the pantomime cay, 








“It will be better for you to see 
















































fidelity more than marriage-licenses and _be bg speak fast in comédie; j 
wedding-rings! It sounded very naughty ‘@gedy they speak more slow.” 9 


Then came the climax in which “ bes 


speak it well, well!” she exclaimed. “Then 1 tears. The magnificent acting affec 


felt Andrée’s hand move spontaneously; 
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is very comfortable. We shall move in 
to-morrow—and we're going to have a 















ts ding Cook? What is cook?” | 
7 Again recourse must be had to the dic- | 
MC CUM tionary, and there followed a lesson in 
pronouncing the rather difficult word | 
(0 ie cuisiniere. ; 
S comé “Has this friend, this Monsieur Stan- | 
medic; i ley, 4 friend—like me?” 
ee “I think so.” 
speak, 1 “You do not know? You have not seen | 
a her?” 
ich px “ leg 
rl” to “That is droll. And this cook?” 
er into = “7 haven’t seen her.” 
ndrée wi “| must come to see thees apartment 
0g aed and thees cook. I must know how much 
otlons. I you pay, and if it is too much. Ah, you | 
nee shall have a dinner, and she shall cook, 
pathy wi and I shall be there, and your friend, 
man, thees Monsieur Stanley, and fis friend. 
a his p We shall know each other.” 
he we “J don’t know,” he said doubtfully, 
ping Cli thinking of the proprieties and wondering 
, $0 MARE what the concierge would say if he were | 
ring WME to give a dinner such as she suggested. 
lack hig: acquaintance with concierges was | 
}DPOSSUREE limited. 
but swee 
et she a they were walking up the dark 
of unde Boulevard St. Michel, and again she 
tO UNEEE would not let him accompany her to her 
ways door. “Good night. It was ver’ nice, and 
nystey RT think you are ver’ nice—perhaps,” 
T LOUMMER added Andrée. 
. “But you don’t love me?” Kendall 
y which asked, trifling with destiny without inten- 
mly. HBtion, as young men will trifle. 
which “I do not know—yet. I do not know 
a you. And you do not love me. Oh, no, 


no! It is not possible. You make fun 
of me. I can see you make grimace even 
in the dark.” 
“When do we play together again?” 
“Soon. I cannot see you to-morrow, 
but the day after—yes. It is not a good 
place to meet, the Place St. Michel. It 
is far. No, it shall be the Metro, Place 
de la Concorde, at sept heures.” 
“Seven o’clock.” 
“Yes. And you will not fail?” 
“No.” 
“Good night.” 
He was of a mind to kiss her good night 


ntly, WiiBas he had kissed American girls whom he 


a had taken home from parties and with 

he whom he had played about, but he hesi- 

It tated. He didn’t want to spoil things. to 

i make her take fright and disappear. She 

S, hel was becoming too much a delightful ele- 

ot amement in his life for him to take a chance 

ing “ae! losing her now. And while he hesitated, 
. was gone. 

on As mysteriously as she appeared out of 

hat the mazes of the enormous city, she dis- 

appeared into them again, and Bert was 

apprehensive lest she fail to reappear. He 

need not have been apprehensive. There 

isin life a thread of fate, of destiny, which 

ou attaches one person to another, so that 


even though they separate to the ends 
of the earth, they will be drawn together 
at some spot in some hour. Destiny had 
_ a strand between Andrée and Ken- 


That strand which Destiny had woven 
between Andrée and Kendall pulls 
them closer in the next installment of 
? rbing novel—in the forth- 
Coming, the March, issue of THE 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE. 
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“Hello, Chief: 


‘‘Haven’t found the firebug yet, 
have you? You will know who he 
is only when I am dead and the 
fires stop. I don’t suppose you 
even realize that the firebug talks 
to you almostevery day aboutcatch- 

, ingthe firebug? That’sme. They 
never caught me in Chicago or 
anywhere else, so you might as 
well quit looking for me and take 
your medicine.’’ 


| 
| 


| 
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“The Firebug” 


That was the warning which came to the fire 
chief, unsigned—and then, the very next day, a woman 
was found nearly dead in a burning building. 

It was a mystery that needed the master mind of Craig 
| Kennedy,the scientific detective of this day—Craig Kennedy, 
| who came to life in the mind of 


Arthur B. Reeve 


(Craig Kennedy) 


Such plots—such suspense — with 
real, vivid people moving through the 
maelstrom of life! Frenchmen have 
mastered the art of terror stories. 
English writers have 
thrilled whole na- 
tions by their artful 
heroes. But all 
these seem old-fash- 
ioned — out of date 
— beside the infinite 
variety——the weird excitement of 
ARTHUR B. REEVE’S tales in 12 


volumes — over 250 stories. 


He is the genius of our age. He has 
taken science—science that stands for 
this age —and allied it to the mystery 
and romance of detective fiction. Even 
to the smallest de- 
tail, every bit of the 
plot is worked out 
scientifically. 

For nearly ten 
years America has 
been watching his 
Craig Kennedy—marvelling at the 
strange, new, startling things that 
detective-hero would unfold. 


FREE—10 VOLUMES 
Edgar Allan Poe’s Works 


To those who send the coupon promptly we will give, FREE, a set of 
Edgar Allan Poe’s Works in 10 volumes— over 200 stories. 
When the police of Paris failed to solve one of the most rearful murder 





Colonel Roosevelt Says: 
‘Tl did a whole lot of reading. I 
particularly enjoyed half a dozen rat- 
tling good detective stories by ARTHUR 
B. REEVE—some of them were corkers.”’ 

















mysteries of the time, Edgar Allan Poe — far off here in New York City Pod 
—found the solution. , 

This is a wonderful combination— here are two of the greatest , 
writers of mystery and scientific detective stories. You can get the BROTHERS 
Reeve at a remarkably low price and the Poe Free for a short time only. f =o 


Established 1817 ? prepaid. set of ARTHUR 
? B. REEVE (Craig Ken- 


NEW YORK CITY 
nedy) in 12 volumes. 


, 4 Also send me, absolutely 
ip FREE, the set of Edgar Allan 
La Poe, in 10 volumes. If both 
sets are not satisfactory I will 







HARPER & BROTHER 


return them within 10 days at your 
expense. Otherwise I will send you 
$1.50 a month for thirteen months. 
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safe in urging every person who is hard 


to accept the new 


and will try the “‘Acousticon.”’ 


should not m: 


“I Now Hear Clearly” 
You, Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 325,000 users of the ‘‘ACOUSTICON” 
have had the same results from it as Mr. Garrett 
Brown, whose photo appears above, we feel ‘ectly 


without a penny of expense and entirely at our risk, 


1919 Acousticon 


> 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit —No Expense 
Since the perfecting of our new 1919 ‘* Acousticon”’ 
it is smaller, better and just as strong as ever. All you 
need do is to write saying that you are hard of hearing 
= The trial will not 
cost you one cent, for we even pay delivery charges. 


§ There is no good reason why every- 
WARNING! one ake as liberal 
a trial offer as we do, so do not send money for any 
instrument for the deaf until you have tried it. 















of hearing 














toa 





The *‘ Acousticon”’ has impr 
features which cannot be duplicated, so 


trial of the “‘Acousticon’’ today and con 
self—you alone to decide. Address 


Have a great deal to do in making a 
face attractive. Hundredsof wellknown 
SCREEN, STAGE and SOCIETY 
favorites have found that the daily use 
of LASHNEEN is asimple and easy 
way to bring out the full beayty of eye- 
lashes and eye-brows—it keeps them in 3 
a healthy condition, nourishes them in 
a natural manner that stimulates # 
growth, and adds a new charm that 
cannot be obtained in any other way. 


fasoliiey 


what you have tried in the past, send for your free 
your- 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1322 Candler Bldg., N. Y. 
Canadian Address, 621 New Birks Building, Montreal 








no matter 











Long Eye-Lashes 
And Pretty Eye- 


a 


rows 


oad 


rey 1 
hnee: am more than 


Is an Oriental formula. Guaranteed Lashneen. | am more than 


absolutely harmless. Easy to apply done for 
and sure in results. Over 100,000 
American women have used it with 
success. 


Mailed in plain cover upon receipt 
of 50c (coin or money order). 





aid of our new VAM 

can atonce Vamp away to thousands of Songs, Bal! 

e, ete., etc., eq 

music is required. After using ita few times, you 
pre with the aid of the Vamping Card entirel: 

"OSTPD. JOHNSON SMITH & CO., Dept. 335. $a 


Usetal Knots, Hitches, Splices, etc, 
whet they are uaed for knots that are 
(OO oe tremens Lambe 





LASHNEEN COMPANY, Dept. 3-D, Philadelphia, Penna. 


NEW VAMPING CARD 


NO TEACHER NEEDED — suR- 
Wie jected 
) de n need no r, fo 
Waltzes, Rag 


Professional Musician. No 


l} 
. Price 0 
W.Lake 


my eye-lashes 


know’ o 

be able to dis- 
NLY 165 cts. 
St.,Chicago 


a. 
o 
SMITH ECO Gert. BEG 64 West Let Ot. CHIcAcO 


Make y 


Watches, 
rays of 


GHT in dark. 


ww’ can do it. sizes —' 650c and $1 
N SMT & CO. Dept. 13, 64 Weet Lakes 


ne. ges. visible Oy night. Emits 


Agents Wanted 


JOHNSON SMITH & CO., Dept 335, S4W. Lake 
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beside a Kavanagh, do you? Phuh! 
Marthorn, only this very spring, sent one 
of his dudes crawling to John Kavanagh 
begging John to join drives so as to—” 

Just at that moment Miss Tell spied 
a protector. Really, the heat of Doctor 
March was becoming the least bit alarm- 
ing. The protector seemed to be looking 
for somebody, and when she hailed him, 
he hurried to her with alacrity. 

“Hey! What’s all this we have here?” 
demanded the protector, who was a young 
man of irreproachable attire. 

“To one and all I'll talk the same!” 
stated the Doctor, not diminishing his 
fervor. “So will John Kavanagh. Old 
Marthorn doesn’t dare to face old X. K. 
in the Toban. And if old Marthorn ever 
does face him, John Kavanagh will give 
him full directions how to get to a place 
where you can’t sit down unless you have 
on asbestos pants.” 

“T think you and I better be walking on, 
Bob,” suggested Miss Tell. 

Mr. Bob answered the tug of her arm. 
He manifested sudden and eager desire 
to have a word with her alone. “Here, 
is he? And according to bulletins he 
seems perfectly ready to play bull in the 
Marthorn china-shop. Do you know, 
Harriet, when those newspapers get along 
here to-day, Marthorn, Senior, will be 
looking around for something to set his 
teeth into. I tell you it’s a good sporting 
proposition. I was afraid this commence- 
ment was going to be a rather draggy 
affair. I see a chance to spice it up.” 


A FTER a time John Kavanagh and 
his daughter came out to the little 
priest and Doctor March. The Doctor, 
still mumbling and grumbling, was hushed 
by the mere sight of Kavanagh’s face. 
Peace and holy joy mingled in the serenity 
of the countenance. 

“And why are ye snarling and scowling 
like a bobcat with his hind leg in a trap?” 
inquired old X. K. “Don’t ye know, man, 
that we are here on the grandest day of 
my life?” 

“But no man, aye, and no woman, shall 
stand before me and say that you are 
afraid of old Marthorn of the Temis- 
couata, sir.” 

“Who has been saying it to you? How 
does Marthorn come to fit the talk on 
this day?” 

“T think the good Doctor did not ex- 
actly understand,” interposed the priest. 
“The young lady simply mentioned Cora 
Marthorn—I gather that she is here.” 

Father questioned daughter with up- 
cocked eyebrows. “I never heard of her,” 
he said. “Is her father the president of 
the Temiscouata Company, do you know, 
dear?” 

“He is Colonel Stephen Marthorn.” 

“The same!” 

“There is no trouble between you and 
Colonel Marthorn, Father?” The girl in- 
quired anxiously. : 

“There is none, darlin’. I never saw 
the man.” 

“You will see him here to-day. ‘ He is 
president of the board of trustees.” 






















“Yo 

have t 

hard \ 

that 1 

“It’s a good job for him—bette or 
bossing a company that is cuttlaal vp 
bantling trees. But leave him be; J buy me | 
no interest in him. And leave your jy 6 n, 
off him, March. Ye’re not wise in yg —_ 
talk, and ye lack manners, and it was yl — 
for talk I brought ye down. Howey oe 
ye’re a good friend!” The face of the os 
trite physician touched him in this sof en? 
mood of his. “I say, we’re not her to ne 


jaw. And listen, the two of ye! jj 
news! The colleen and I are going had 
in hand to roam the world together! & 
is going to show me how to rest and ly 
to play! And it’s a grand world, sola 
finding out, and I have been missing 
of it. There’s many a fine sight to¥ 
seen, and my Clare will be able to tell; 
all about it. So it’s off for the playtin 
we are. Eh, Father Pierre?” 

He laughed like a child and put anay 
about the shoulder of the priest. 

“May happiness walk with you,” si 
the priest with fervor. “As I have td 
you, it is your reward!” 
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CHAPTER VII 


BAND, discreetly subdued a5 WB}; seor 
brasses, melodiously augmented# eave 9 
to strings and wood-winds, phnwiiy. vans 
classic music for the afternoon promemim «7, 











on the campus of Manor Verona. 

The serious business of commenceme 
day was over; it had ended when Colm 
Marthorn handed down the last nl 
sheet of parchment tied with its ma 
ribbon. The demeanor of Colonel Ma 
thorn made the business seem more sefil 
than usual. 

“I’m glad my name doesn’t begin wi 
an A,” Miss Tell had confided to ® 
nearest neighbor in the garlanded ind 
ure in the chapel, the section held saat 
for the seating of the senior class. “I 
believe he’s going to bite the first 


ialdson. 
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who marches up, just because shes 0 oe 
girl!” this Ka 
“But who was it that Kenneth ran am oles 
with?” asked the seat-mate. that the 
“Even Bob doesn’t know that eived s 





considering the interest he took in he, 
don’t think I need to paste on fut 
labels of comment.” 

But others did. The promenade 
cert afforded the opportunity for ¥ 
all had been waiting; under the shield 
strains of the music the tongues 4 
tered. 


Bape president of the Great Ta 
couata was at that moment mé 
ference with Second Vice-President ¥ 
aldson in the trustees’ office at ™ 
Verona. There was dust on Donald 
shoulders, and concern was on his# 
He had just been whirled up from! 
railroad station in a taxicab. He wa 
porting on a matter where he had® 
appointed special and secret commiss# 

“That’s all I was able to scrap 
about her after I got your telem 
Colonel,” he said. “And it isn't2 
I’m sorry to say! But I thought Mi 
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( agari 
ter confer with you before stirring up too 
much hullabaloo in the way of pursuit.” 

“You are quite right, Donaldson. I 
have tried to go on quite as usual, but it’s 
hard work. What has hurt me worst. is 
that my son hasn’t notified me himself— 
some word by telegram or letter. It 
Ctter thal must be bad business! It must be shame- 
utting tk fyl business, or he would explain to me.” 
2; Thaw =] wish I had more to tell you that is 
Your WilE definite and encouraging, sir. But the 
woman seems to have done absolutely no 
talking about herself. I can only repeat 
that she has a pretty face and plenty of 




















; money to spend. 
this sola “We will wait a few days. There seems 
ot here Wty be nothing else to do unless we start 
ye! police work—and your remark about a 
‘OlN§ AEE hullabaloo impressed me. Donaldson, this 
her! § has been an awful blow. Confound it, 
t and Kenneth was different! He wasn’t like 
1, SOT MMB the run of these young sap-gags with 
ry money. I wish to heaven I could get the 


thing out of my mind till I hear from 
bd ” 

- Playtin Often a wish may serve as auto-sugges- 
tion. In his effort to get something out 
ut a0 aM of his mind, it was necessary to crowd it 
with another topic, and Colonel Marthorn, 
groping, came upon it, though it was one 
ugly subject displacing another! 

“By the way,. Donaldson, that young 
ape of a Bob Appleton—you don’t know 
bim, and that’s to your advantage—came 
to me to-day and said that a Kavanagh 
from up-country is here on the campus. 
It seems his daughter is graduating. I 
gave a diploma to a girl named Clare 
Kav ” 

“T never heard of her,” stated Don- 
gson. 

“Tt doesn’t seem reasonable that this 
is the same Kavanagh who has played us 
such a dirty trick.” 

“T am positive it cannot be the man,” 
declared Donaldson, who had contemp- 
uously dulled his ears to the slogan of 
the X. K. drive. “In the first place, John 
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— saekavanagh is too old to have a young 
ad to Mag, ughter; and if he has a daughter, she’s 
1d camweshing dishes for him instead of being 


n a college like this. The man is an old 
ignoramus.” 

“The only reason I paid any attention 
0 young Appleton was because he said 
his Kavanagh was ready to make some 
herce talk to me if we met. It struck me 
hat the young tattle-mouth must have re- 
in bet ved some special information.” 


[JHAT clothes will do for a man! 
nade 6 President Marthorn and Vice-Presi- 
for whiagmeent Donaldson of the Great Temiscouata 

i d twice past their arch-enemy in 
heir rounds of the crowded campus with- 
but Donaldson’s sense of recognition being 
bricked. At the second meeting he looked 
t Tesmmpoln Kavanagh squarely in the face. It 

‘ hay well be that the chastened look and 
ent Damme’ Shortened beard effectually masked the 
havanagh countenance that had con- 
Tonted peneideon on the Sobois Grand 
headworks, 
But Kavanagh’s keen gaze had noted. 
8 Memory might have been helped a 
bit by the fact that the president of the 

udicate accompanied his underling. Old 
K. had studied with interest the per- 
uality of Stephen Marthorn a few hours 
sore in the college chapel. Kavanagh 
Rot give Donaldson more than a 
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dust bucket of the machine, 


The ARCO WAND is a mo‘ sensible war-time purchase. It will last 
for years—costs about a penny a day to operate and you can do your 
own cleaning with the greatest of case, thus saving time for other useful 
war activities. 


Talk with your dealer today about the installation of an ARCO WAND 
nrg in your home, apartment or office building—church, club or 
actory. 


Write to 816-822 pipe runs to each floor. 
penagmeat MMERIGAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 5. hits ne, col WARD. vacates 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators and Plumbing Trade. 


The ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner is a wonderful help where there are children in the house. 
Floors and rugs are tidied up in no time before dust, dirt, crumbs, etc., have a chance to 
be trodden into the fabric. The ARCO WAND cleans thoroughly, without dust. 


Cuts waste in cleaning 


Every minute counts in cleaning with the ARCO WAND. It is a war-time 
economy. Instantly ready, and so thorough and sure that it finishes the clean- 
ing in the time it formerly took “to get ready” to do it with dust-cap, apron, 
dusters and brooms. 















The ARCO WAND eliminates wasted time, wasted 


strength. You get down to your original “‘clean 
house”’ every day and in a few minutes of easy 
stroking with the light cleaning tools, and 
with less help. The ARCOWAND cleans 

a eeeeaiae ee 


every where, corners, nooks, crevices, sur- 
faces — floors, rugs, curtains, mat- 
rr 


VACUUM CLEANER ‘cascsrscr steer aco 


d dirt away to the sealed 


A wise investment for present conditions 


Buy on monthly payments 


SEND FOR COPY OF FREE CATALOG “ARCO WAND” 


which explains and illustrates its many labor-saving uses. Machine is set ia basement 


or side room. A suction 
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been a bit exuberant, and—but you'll want 
to read it in Will Payne’s own words, in that 
notably fine story of his,“‘The Blush”—a 
story as good, even, as his “Two Strange 
Men” or “Her Day in Court.” You'll enjoy 
“The Blush” very much, when it appears 
in the forthcoming, the March, issue of — 


The Red Book Magazine 


. | Am Making a Low Fac- 
tory Price On 10,000 
Rapid roas' 





The banker blushed— 


A” exceptionally dramatic state of affairs 
led up to it. His pretty wife had 
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ON HER BIRTHDAY 


Petrnite Send Flowers as her Birthday Gift. 
Aorist. She will surely appreciate them. 


Your local florist; within a few hours, can deliver fresh flowers in any city or town in 
the United States and Canada through the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery service. 
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THE 
HAPPY 
MESSENGER 








BACK AGAINand in pre-war plenty. Youcan now 
buy the Sampler the continent over at Whitman 
agencies —usually drug stores of the better class. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
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Re es 
FOR THIS HOME : : FOR THIS HOME 
Build this year at last year’s costs 
_ _ Aladdin houses stand between you and 
high prices. All material cut-to-fit—no waste of 
lumber or labor. Aladdin prices include all 
lumber cut-to-fit, nails, glass, hardware, 
lath, plaster—the complete house. A 
complete 5-room bungalow $473. Sen 
os : : stamps for the big book “Aladdin 
. i=, Homes,” showing over 100 pictures 
. ed and plans of homes from $210 to $8,000. 
Send stamps for your copy No. $33 today. 


THE ALADDIN CO., 373 Aladdin Ave., BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


What is the best story you ever read? 
VERYONE tecalls one <:ory — or perhaps three or four — that stands vivid in memory long after 
most things of the sort have faded. Well — if you will call to mind that specially memorable story, you 
will better appreciate the pleasure in store for you when you rad ALBERT PAYSON TERH S 
“THE ICT,” in our next issue — for “THE DERELICT” will certainly join that small 
group of special memory-treasures. You will find it in the next, the March, issue of — 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
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casual glance. “That’s the skip-b mou 
stood on the edge of the headworks shoe 
danced to the tune of the bullies of Karvy 2. 
nagh’s crew,” the old man informed De. Dad 

mur 



































tor March. “I wonder if he feels ty 
good to speak to me except when he wans her | 
to talk his own business!” geth 

“Tl run and bring him back 5 gym % | 
you can show him his manners and tm 00 
him what,” volunteered the Doctor, qj And 
was saying to-day for all to know—” K 

“Hold your own tongue, man! wy 4° 
done with all that, I tell ye! This day] ing 
wouldn’t talk rough to a splattersm Witt 
cookee, not if he spilled my pannikin jm SP! 
tea down the back of my neck.” the . 

“Did Mr. Marthorn send that many “F 
make you trouble, Daddy?” asked the git Wnit 

“Shush, darling! Who could mip do w 
trouble for me with the head of my drip ‘I 
ahead of all at the sluiceway? That, fg ‘God 
him! And for Marthorn who sent hini™ ¥° 

Her eyes sparkled. “I’m glad to hey “A 
you say it, Daddy! I hate the name gm Dea" 
Marthorn!” His amazed eyes seardji 4 | 
her face, and she bit her lip. “I’m sop the s 


TI let it out! But no matter now.” your 
“But what has he done to you, gi lle 
leen?” didn’ 
“He? Nothing.” you'd 
“Then what—” He 


“It’s nothing!” But now her lips trem. 


bled, and tears were in her eyes. of hi 
“By the gods, who has been doing ay _ 
thing to hurt the heart of my girl?” the s 
“It’s wrong to tell you! I meant . 
keep it all to myself. Perhaps I hy ie 
been a fool and am most at fault. By had 
she has been the grand one in the kn ’ 
She has distributed the honors and & og 
favors. She has been the one to haye Tua 
the say. And she has thought I wally 4." 
good enough for her and the rest.” “Fe 
“Who is that she?” he demanded, ls sal” 
face hard. “ ® 
“His daughter,” she confessed. %& “Com 
pointed at the retreating Colonel. Marcl 
“Marthern’s girl?” sapere 
“Ves!” job 


“Insult you, eh?” Threat was ini ot § 
tones. 



















“No, no, not that! I don’t know jag Pome 
how to tell you. I have no busines! T've 
say anything, now that it’s all over. } aly 
I have been so lonely—so lonely!” Ii pong 
pressible pathos was in the wail. § OP 
was in the hook of his arm, her i co 4 
against his breast. He shifted glance in ool 
her to Father Laflamme and to the Da ac 
tor, bewilderment and anger mingled He str 
his demeanor. But 

“So it hasn’t been fairyland, after Jo 
he muttered. “A man can be a devil Sices 
his fists and his teeth! But hang a wom ‘dees 
who chews into a quivering soul wi smned 
eyes and her tongue!” There was D 
humor in that Irish bull; he uttered ty is 
with ferocity. on 

“T ought to have kept it to myself pelt! 
didn’t mean to tell.” der T 

“It’s best out, darlin’! It’s best’ “Do 
All along there has been a look m¥t himeet 
eye and a droop to your lip that 1@ “Th 
understand. I know now! Ye've Me 4. 
shamed and put upon. And what @! sal 





would laugh at, for a girl is the ™ 
drink 0’ damnation! I can understatt 
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mournful face rebuked the shine of his 
shoes when he stared down at them. 

“But it will be all right from now, 
Daddy. You are with me,” she mur- 
mured, getting control of herself after 
her outburst. “We'll go away and be to- 
gether. I can thank her for one thing, 
at least! She coaxed her father to put 
commencement day two weeks earlier. 
And that has brought you to me to-day!” 

Kavanagh drew a long breath. He 
stared out into vacancy as if he were gaz- 

on the tumult of the forced drive. 
Without doubt he saw the wrecks of the 
splash dams and the partial undoing of 
the Temiscouata pulp-wood drive. 

“Father Pierre, what does it say in Holy 
Writ about the queer way God takes to 
do wonders?” : 

“Tt is a poet who says it, not the Bible. 
‘God moves in a mysterious way, His 
wonders to perform.’ ” 

“A poet, eh? It’s the first time I ever 
heard the truth out of one of ’em. Aye-o, 
old Marthorn, ye’ve been well paid for 
the slights and the slurs and the sorrows 
your snob lady-girl has put upon my poor 
colleen! And it’s lucky for ye that I 
didn’t know it all! Else the only use 
you'd have for your paper-mills this sea- 
son would be for spiders’ gynasiums.”’ 

He stretched himself to the full limit 
of his gaunt height and glared over the 
heads of the sauntering throng, seeking 
the sleek back of the magnate in order to 
cast a look of hatred after him. 

“But it’s all over now,” said the girl, 
made apprehensive by his manner; she 
had seen that look on his face before and 
knew it for portentous preliminary. “It 
may have been my own fault. You and 
I will forget it all. We'll have other 
things to think about.” 

“Four years put upon! 
girl!” he growled. 

“We'll go to my room,” she pleaded. 
“Come, Father Laflamme! Come, Doctor 
March! I'll make some tea. We'll have 
a good time.” 

John Kavanagh saw Colonel Marthorn 
and his companion swing-about in their 
promenade and start back. 

“That’s it! Looking for somebody! 
I've got the eyes for ye, even at this dis- 
tance!” Somehow he suggested the angry 
dog, bristling. “Looking for me, eh?” 

“Father,” protested Clare, you wouldn’t 
have words here—among all these 
people!” 

“Til not run away—him looking at me.” 
He straddled his legs. 

But Colonel Marthorn was not looking 
at John Kavanagh; he was looking at 
Kavanagh’s daughter just then. “Don- 
aldson, there’s the girl now! The girl 
named Kavanagh.” 

Donaldson walked on a bit more brisk- 
ly, peering. “Well, I’ll be—” he blurted. 
Talk about your old wolf and the lamb’s 
pelt! A tail coat on Kavanagh! No won- 
der I didn’t know him!” 

“Do you mean to say that’s Kavanagh 
himself >” 

“That’s the man, Colonel! I’m cer- 
tainly a poor guide, but if you had seen 
him as I saw him—” 


My own good 


(COLONEL MARTHORN had hurried 


on ahead. Bob Appleton, hopefully 
H g near by, got a glimpse of the 


baited gentleman’s face and decided that 


“Here’s an Extra $50, Grace 
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—I’m making real money now!” 


“Yes, I’ve been keeping it a secret until pay day came. I’ve been 
promoted with an increase of $50 a month. And the first extra 
money is yours. Justa little reward for urging me to study at home. 
The boss says my spare time training has made me a valuable man 


to the firm and there’s more money coming soon. 


We’re starting 


up easy street, Grace, thanks to you-and the I. C. S.!” 
Today more than ever before, money is what counts. The cost of living 


is mountin 
making. 


month by month. You can’t get along on what you have been 
omehow, you’ve simply got to increase your earnings. 


Fortunately for you hundreds of thousands of other men have proved there 
is an unfailing way to do it. Train yourself for bigger work, learn to do some 


one thing well and employers will be 
glad to pay you real money for your 
special knowledge. 


You can get the training that will 

repare you for the position you want 
in the work you like best, whatever it 
may be. You can get it without sac- 
rificing a day or a dollar from your 
| ging occupation. You can get it at 

ome, in spare time, through the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. 


It is the business of the I. C. S. to prepare men 
in just your circumstances for better positions 
at better pay. They have been doing it for 
27 years, They have helped two million other 
men and women. They are training over 
100,000 now. Every day many students write 
to tell of advancements and increased salaries 
already won. 


You have the same chance they had. What 
are you going to do with it? Can you afford 
to let a single priceless hour pass without at 
least finding out what the I. C. S. can do for 
you? Here is all we ask—without cost, with- 

Pi pine in any way, simply 
is coupan. 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 3439, SCRANTON, PA. 
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Her Eyes Flashed! She shot—shot to kill, 
yet the wounded man and his friend, the only 
twowhok new the truth, lied awkwardly—desperately—said 
7 were fighting each other—anything to hide the facts. 

t Was Not for Love. It was a strange secret 
every man in the town hid in his heart and dared not tell 
his neighbor. 

This Amazing Woman with her red lips and hair 
like the night, she played her game well and — 

If you would know the best game a woman ever played— 
@ game that works as well today; if you would be as 
thrilled as the men of that little mining town, read this 
breathless, unforgettable story of the real West by 


BRET HARTE 


“Ne . 
141 Brilliant World Famous Stories 
Gamblers, adventurers, outcasts, Harvard graduates, 
cowboys, miners, wonderfully good women, and hopelessly 
bad women, ex-bankers, ex-jud ges, ex-colonels, ex-convicts 
— all sorts of conditions of men drawn by the lure of gold, 
passin endless procession before your eyes—all the things 
that build the fires of life and send the blood pulsing, are 
in his pages. 

Never was romance so mingled with everyday life — 
never was life so full of surprises, of galloping 
adventures. With his pen—as by amiracle — 
Bret Harte has caught it and set it down. 

He is the spirit given by the Great West to 
tell the world of amazing dramas of its heart. 
He is the only one who has ever done it. Others 
have tried it — they are but his imitators. No 
one has ever compared with him in doing it. 
If you do not know Bret Harte, you do not 
know the West. If you donot know him, you have 
missed the treasure house of American literature. 

Being a true American, he hates whatever 
is dull, and he has kept it out of his books. 
Every page stands out a vital part of a grip- 
pingstory. Every story tells an unforgettable 
tale of love and ambition and human sacrifice. 
Read him — see for yourself the enchanting 
spell of the West. Remember, until you have 
read Bret Harte, you do not know it. We have 
had four years of war—we have done our work 
— now we can turn away. Once more we are 
free to enjoy life—feel the splendor of adventure. 
Remember how the thought of the West used 
to thrill you? Turn to it again. Mail the 
coupon today and be glad. 


A Bargain We Pass On to You 


As you know, the price of paper has gone 
up. But by good fortune, we have left a small 
remnant of an editition of Bret Harte that was 
made when paper was cheaper. While these 
Sets last, you can have them at or below the 
old price. 


FREE— 
On Approval 


In 18 volumes, beautifully 
made, handsomely bound, 
these sets are a treasure at 
any price — and now that 
you have a chance to get 
them at so small a cost, 

don’t miss your chance. Send the coupon 
at once for the whole set — on ap- 
proval. Send them hack at our 
expense if they're not more than 
you expect. The fame of Bret 
Harte, the quality of the books, 
the low price, will make these 
ks vanish as ice in sun- 
shine. Get yours while 
you can. Send the coupon 
— now — today. 


McKinlay, 
Stone & 


tisfactory, I wi 

within 10 days of rece 
me nothi (if you would rather pay 

cash, dedue 6 per cent). 





If you prefer the half leather binding change the 
pay! ts t ‘ead $1. payme! . 
thereafter for 16 ty at, when 


| he was right in his surmise that the 
Colonel was looking for something into 
which to set his teeth. 

Donaldson managed, by a sprint, to ar- 
rive in time to make hasty introduction 
of his superior. Kavanagh neither bowed 
his head nor acknowledged the introduc- 
tion by any word. 

Clare, snuggling close to him, took in 
both her hands the clenched fist that hung 
by his side, stroked it open and twined 
her fingers with his. 

“Daddy,” she whispered, “don’t—don’t 
forget where you are!” 

The lips of Father Pierre, accredited 
mentor of manners, unclosed and closed, 
but he lacked the temerity to interfere. 

Colonel Marthorn was not in the mood 
to receive meekly such a patent affront 
as the Kavanagh scowl. There was a 
rasp in his voice. “I have a matter of 
business to talk over with you, sir!” 

“T am not down here to talk business 
with anybody,” declared Kavanagh. 

“This is not the place for our talk. 
This way, please!” persisted the Colonel, 
waving command. 

“No, it’s not the place! I give ye 
credit for a speck of good sense!” 

“T ask you to step over to the office 
with me and Mr. Donaldson.” 

“Oh, do ye so?” Old X. K., now that 
he had been offered combat by Marthorn’s 
insulting manner, felt more like himself. 
However, Marthorn’s insult was out- 
pointed by the mere intonation of Kava- 
nagh’s query. 

“You certainly do not refuse to meet us 
on a matter of business, do you?” 

Clare rose on tiptoe. As parlous as was 
the situation out there in public, she 
feared more a private meeting, realizing 
from the demeanor of these men that 
there was between them more serious 
trouble than she understood. “Don’t go 
with him! Please don’t go!” she whis- 
pered with almost a frenzy of entreaty. 

“T have come down here to be with my 
daughter! I shall stay with her. She has 
been neglected by others all too long. I 
need not name the others!” 

“T do not understand the reference, sir. 
I can’t see that it has anything to do with 
our business together.” . 

“Nor I. But I tell ye I’m not talking 
business!” 

“You are ashamed to talk business! 
You are ashamed to meet me, face to face 
and man to man!” blazed the Colonel. 
Under other circumstances Marthorn 
would have been able to talk deliberately 
and dignifiedly, but the ugly bitterness 





aroused by that sordid story about his own 
son was seeking an outlet; the repression 
demanded by the formal functions of the 
day had increased the pressure; the gauge 
of his wrath rose until it marked the 
bursting-point. 

The little fingers in Kavanagh’s fist 
squeezed more tightly. 

Donaldson, remembering the interview 
at Sobois Grand, was not in much better 
humor than his chief. “You understand 
that I have told Colonel Marthorn all 
about your dirty work on the drive, Kava- 
nagh, and your cheap insults when I went 
to you, trying to talk business. Now don’t 
show us any more of the same!” 

The old man was silent for a little 
while, standing stiffly. For the first time 
in his life he was striving earnestly and 
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heroically to dam back the torrent of his 
natural passion. 

Colonel Marthorn stepped closer. “It's 
one thing to brag and bluster up in yop 
God-forsaken woods, Kavanagh, but ‘nop 
you're down here among decent men, ap 
you can see the difference. Afraid to tah 
business, eh?” 

“When you stole our water, was it any 
different from stealing our money—thoy. 
sands of our dollars?” demanded Donald. 
son, taking the cue from his master, 

The old man leaned forward and thryy 
out his chin. One would have expected 
truculence. But his voice was mildly jp. 
quiring. “Why don’t ye whistle, sir?” y 
asked Marthorn. 

“Whistle?” 

“Why, yes. There may be more of you 
pups handy by, that ye can call up t 
bark at me!” 

A grin accompanied the remark; but for 
the Colonel this rude effort at jest made 
the situation only more intolerable. 

“But just one minute, before ye whis 
tle—or do anything rash,” advised the olf 
man. “I have told ye that I’m not her 
to talk business. No more am I! But 
there’s a piece of news ye ought to knoy, 
and then, mayhap, ye’ll tread on your way 
and mind your own affairs more care 
fully. Ye drove me to bang my drive 
two weeks ahead of time.” 

“T did not! I never—” 

‘Hold on before ye call me a liar! | 
don’t like to be poked into hot speech 
when there’s a holy man in hearing. And 
now, by the way, Father Pierre,—hoping 
all will listen,—what was the bit of a truth 
the poet had to say?” 


OLONEL MARTHORN turned 
amazed scowl on the new perso 
called into the colloquy. 

“Tt was the quotation, sir,” said the 
little curé, bowing respectfully to the great 
men from the city, “ ‘God moves in a mys 
terious way, His wonders to perform.” 

“I’m glad ye have just taken time to 
hearken to that, Marthorn, sir! For did 
not your girl ask ye to set ahead the day 
—this day? And did ye not set ahead the 
day? Ye did! And I had sworn to my 
self to be here to see my own girl step 
out with the best of ’em. But first it was 
for me to ride the king-log into the sort 
ing-boom. June the eight, you said! Sted 
your water, say you? Dod butter you 
pipe-stem drive! I’d have put my drive 
down in time if I’d had to take every 
stick of your slim-shanked pulp-timber 
to use as pick-poles and cant-dog hah 
dles to pry along my honest logs. Ye s# 
the date.” He beat his fist upon hi 
breast. “J’m here!” He spoke loudly. 
Passers-by stopped to listen. 

“Let’s go, Father,” the girl implored, 

“And that’s all the word I’ll pass will 
you about business, Marthorn, sir!” 

“Do you dare—do you have the daar 
nable audacity to get behind my innocetl 
daughter as a shield? You are a 00 
in your talk as well as a renegade in you 
business.” 

“But if you would have the truth, I 
have given it to you—and it’s backed ® 
by what the poet said.” 

Donaldson touched the Colonel’s am 
“You will not get anywhere with him 
I couldn’t! There’s quite a crowd 
ing!” 
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But the father of Kenneth Marthorn 
and of Cora Marthorn was not to be con- 
trolled by any of the usual considerations 
and amenities at that moment. In his 
fury he thrust at Kavanagh to reach the 
hich was aching so poignantly 
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ite a ogee “Your girl doesn’t belong in 

a college like this any more than you are 
S it any HH fit to be here on the campus to-day! 
H—thou- The old man had endured the epithets 
Donald. MH of “coward” and “renegade” so meekly 
ter. that Marthorn was emboldened; his ire 
d thrug Mi needed to be appeased. “You must have 
-xpected MM lied to get her in here!” he added. 
ildly in. # “Your dirty abuse of me—I care naught 
sir?” be Mi for it! But mind ye, man, mind ye!” 

“If I had known she was here, I would 

have used my authority to have her ex- 
of your # pelled. My daughter and the ladies of 
| up to Mthis college should have been protected 

against the breed of—” 
but for “Hold there! Hold there!” It was the 
t made Myoice of John Xavier Kavanagh as his 
: men heard it in times of stress. It reached 
e whis- Mito the far extent of the campus. It broke 
the od $M upon the music-laden peace of the place 
ot here Mlike a charge set off by -Rend-rock Mul- 


ker. Kavanagh snatched his hand from 
the clinging fingers of his daughter. He 
threw his silk hat upon the sward. 

“Who are ye that’s better than I am? 
And who of yours is better than one of 
mine? I hear the story about your black- 
guardedly son from the gossip here this 


iat! I Mday. My colleen smirch your lady-snob 
speech Hi daughter! I hope you and your spawn 
. And Hwill freeze in hell for the slights and the 
hopitg Hisorrows you've given my honest girl! 


Ve're taking your chance with me here 
to shame me before my own. My God, 
Ihave tried so hard! Our fight belongs 
up there!” He shook his fist toward the 
north. “You don’t dare to meet me there, 
face to face.” 

*T'll meet you with law, Kavanagh,” 


irned 
person 


uid the 















€ great ME shouted the Colonel. 

amys @ “Bring it on, ye pulp-slobbering hound! 
m. I was sawing timber for honest houses 
ime to Hand decent homes before ye began to 
‘or did 7 make paper for to print their lies on. 
he day MP Damn you and your paper!” His daugh- 
sad the Hter and the little priest came in front of 


to My Mhim, beseeching. But he thrust them 
aside with his big hands and leaned close 


to Marthorn, chin out-thrust like a ledge 


€ soft: Mprojecting from a Toban mountain-side. 
Steal “I'm ready for ye, your law and your 
t yout bullies and your tricks! But come and 
} drivé Mifight me where the fight belongs, I tell 
every Miye! My girl doesn’t belong in that fight. 
timbet ##Ye've dragged her in here. Ye've tried to 
y hat WBbreak her heart. And for that, for your 
Ye st Midirty word, there’s only the one thing: it’s 
m tis @this!” With all his force, swinging his 
loudly. WBopen hand the full radius of his arm, he 


dealt Colonel Marthorn one mighty blow 


red. | Macross the mouth. 
s will It was “the flat of the Kavanagh's 
pe hand!” It was his way in the north 


Country. It was involuntary rather than 

twise. It was a part of the same im- 
pulse which prompted him to throw his 
t on the ground. 








EN rushed between them. Horrified 
women screamed. And immediately 
| following the tumult of excitement there 
‘hin ME.2 hush as if hideous calamity had 
| Petrified the feelings and paralyzed the 
tues at the commencement of Manor 
“erona. That select institution had been 













jarred as effectually as if Marthorn Ob- 
servatory had been blown skyward by a 
bomb. One instinctively knew that the 
affair would never be forgotten, that it 
would be a topic in years to come—how 
the president of the board of trustees had 
been flailed across the face by the hand 
of a wild man from some unknown place 
in the wilderness. 

Marthorn was sent reeling back, but 
Donaldson saved him from falling and 
escorted him away. 


= a few moments Kavanagh stood 
staring straight ahead with red eyes 
which saw nothing; then he slowly lowered 
his chin and gazed into the palm of his 
outspread hand. He heard the murmurs, 
and with furtive glances from side to side 
he saw the faces of those who surrounded 
him—the shocked, amazed, rebuking faces. 
He swayed. He put the offending hand 
to his breast and groaned. The pain had 
come back. But this time it was not 
merely the physical pain from the blow 
dealt by the “Temiscouata popple;” his 
collision with the Temiscouata president 
had stricken him with deeper and more 
poignant anguish; his very soul seemed 
crushed within him. He knew the 
enormity of the offense. He had shamed 
his girl—forever shamed her in the eyes 
of the world. And it seemed that all the 
world was there to see! 

It was not mere falling when he went 
down upon the sward; his shoulders and 
his breast seemed to crumble and crumple 
under his coat and to leave the fabric 
slack and loose. He sank down on his 
knees even while Doctor March and the 
priest strove to hold him up. 

His daughter knelt before him, clasping 
her hands, trying to speak to him, choking 
with the effort. His eyes were closed. 

“The man must be intoxicated,” de- 
clared a feminine voice, icy and de- 
liberate. 

“T should say it’s a matter for the 
police,” said a man. 

Whatever other failings Miss Harriet 
Tell possessed, lack of ability for forcible 
expression was not among them. 

“Don’t talk nonsense, you people! This 
is a very important gentleman. I 
know what I am talking about. His 
daughter is my friend.” In lower tones 
she urged, poking her fist into the young 
man’s ribs. “For mercy sakes, Bob, why 
don’t you find your voice and back me 
up?” 

Clare was holding her palms against her 
father’s cheeks, her face very close to 
his. 

It was evident from Mr. Appleton’s ex- 
pression that he was abundantly satisfied 
with the spectacular effects of the sport- 
ing proposition which he had assisted in 
staging, and felt under obligations to the 
combatant left on the field. “Ladies and 
gentlemen, kindly suspend judgment. In 
big matters of business the best of gentle- 
men often forget themselves. Sometimes 
even our statesmen have a little one- 
round go till the sergeant-at-arms gets to 
’em.” He picked up the silk hat and care- 
fully smoothed its ruffled nap. 

Kavanagh opened his eyes slowly, re- 
sponding to Clare’s appealing voice. 

“God forgive me—God forgive me!” he 
moaned brokenly. “I was trying so hard, 
alannah! The little priest will tell ye of 
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They were two men 
the same age— 


One began to be more successful 
—the other stood still_-Why? 


The man who is now succeeding 
was also standing still until he “woke 
up.” He finally realized that he 
must equip himself with knowledge 
essential and valuable to his firm or 
remain a cogwheel. 


What was the-most useful thing he 
could learn that would compel the 
men ahead to notice him—consult 
with him—rely upon him? 


He found that in nearly every very suc- 
cessful business, men with a knowledge 
of law had the most important positions. 


When he discovered he could learn law 
by mail through the Blackstone Institute in 
his spare time, without interruption to his 
regular duties, he enrolled for the Modern 
American Law Course and Service. 

Even while he was learning, he found 
much in the interesting home reading of 
the Course that was helpful to him. 

He is on the road to success now. He 
knows it. So do his employers. They are 
watching him. His position is certain. His 
future promotions are assured. His rise is 
the natural sequence of self-training. He is 
getting to the top because he dug to the 
bottom to find the reason for success. 

The other man-—same age—is still drift- 
ing—you know him—he is in every business. 
He thinks that “Luck” or “Pull” is the only 
means of unusual success. He doesn’t realize 
that the law of success is just as fixed, just as 
certain as the law of gravity — that self-train. 
ing is a certain road to greater achievement, 


Knowledge of law gives 
a man greater vision. 


Knowing law induces prudence yet it sug- 
gests ways and means to reap the benefits 
that are always in the wake of KNOWLEDGE. It 
is inspiring. It instills confidence. It begets 
opportunity. Successful business men 
realize that knowing law develops reasoning 
powers, sound conclusions, far-sighted de- 
cisions and constructive thinking. 

The Blackstone Institute is the foremost non-resident 
law school in America. Its Service is conducted by eighty 
of America’s foremost legal authorities. Such men as 
ex-President Taft, Geo. H. Sutherland, former president 
of the American Bar Association, and scores of other 
prominent men are on its advisory staff. 

Get further information — write for 


FREE BOOK—“ The Law-Trained Man” 


Our new 118-page book tells how easy it is for a man to 
learn law in his spare time. 

This book will interest you—it may show you the 
way to greater succees in business. Your request obligates 
you inno way. Simply fill in and mail back the coupon 
below. BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, Dept. 72, 608 So. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Send «The Law-Trained Man,” 118-page book—FREE 


Check } 
with X ; 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


Organized to meet the demand for law-trained men 


Dept. 72, 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


For Business [ ] Adm. to Bar[ ] 
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my good resolves. I'd have stood j fy 
myself! But when it was you he 

“Hush!” she whispered, putting } 
arms around his neck. 

“I have shamed ye! I have shamed 
ye!” 

She put her lips closer to his ear 
“Listen! What you said was what | 
wanted to say to ’em long ao! My 
throat has been hot with it!” ‘ 

“But they were looking—they je, 
listening! It’s shame for ye!” ~ 

“It would be worse shame if I'd hy 
no one to do for me. And it was m 


Perfumery Set | } 
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Send $1.50 (Money 
order, bank check, or 
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and by return mail we 
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Kingdom. 
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inkstand when perfume has been emptied 
or attractive miniature jewel case by sim- 


fault. I should have kept it from yoy 

He in his weakness, she in her passion. 
ate absorption, were forgetting what Sor 
of a tableau they were furnishing, % 
put out both his hands to her and mp 


ply removing bottles. (Please specify 
152480 R when ordering. ) 
Write for FREE Catalog—tt illus- 
trates and describes thousands of dis- 
tinctive and individual “things Orien- 
tal’’ for the home, personal use, gifts, etc. 
Address Dept. R 
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slowly, helped by his two friends, 

But once on his feet Kavanagh shog 
off the hands of Father Laflamme gj 
Doctor March. “Leave me be, my boy 
If they think I’m drunk or a dead ma 
I'll show ’em different!” But when ly 
was out of the throng and on his way ty 
the dormitory, he put his hand to hi 
breast and kept it there, moaning: “| 
has all come back, and worse with it 
Their old water-soaked log—their ¢ij 
devil of a president! The Temiscoua 
has got me.” 

In Clare’s room he obeyed her and hy 
down on the couch while she ministered 
to him. All the time his eyes pleated 
with her like the eyes of a hound, seeking 
forgiveness after mischief. 

“And now I’m not fit to go out intk 
world with ye, darlin’. I’d be shaming ye" 

She stood before him, her eyes flab 
ing. “I am proud of what you did | 
= === a waiian have told you it was what I have wantel 

il be wanted everywhere. We /gaz,’:'® | to say. It has been in me—here!” Se 
Pat by by drove her hand against her breast withal 
: the passion John Kavanagh could ds 
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(Dealers—write for wholesale prices) 
F. FINK & SONS, Good Flags, 56 N. 7th, Phila., Pa. 
“T belong up in the woods—with you!” 
Perfect hearing is now being re- 
stored in every condition of deaf- 


ness or defective hearing from 
’ causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums, 
Thickened Drums, Roaring and 
Hissing Sounds, Perforated, 
Wholly or Partially Destroyed 
Drums, Discharge from Ears, Etc. 


Wilson ConmenGenes Ear Drums 
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Faces Made 
Young 


The secret of a youthful face will 
besent to any woman who hasany 
kind of a facial disfigurement 
caused by age. Every woman 
who has a single facial defect 
should know about these remarkable 


° 
Beauty Exercises 

which remove wrinkles, crow’s | 
feet, fill up hollows, give round- 
ness to scrawny necks, clear up 
sallow skins and _ restore the 
charm of girlhood beauty. No 
creams, massage, masks, plasters, 
straps, vibrators or other artificial 


" Reseits Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells just what to do 
to make your complexion smooth and beautiful. 
WRITE TODA 


KATHRYN MURRAY, lnc. 272 Garland Blde., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


“And it’s because I belong in the woo’ 
and am not fit for the world outside 
that’s why I have spoiled everything fa 
ye, colleen. It’s not the place fory 
up there. Ye’ll be sad and sory ® 
there. I'll look at ye, and it will bred 
my heart, up there. For ye’re the fit 
lady!” Tears welled in his eyes andl 
scrubbed knuckles across his cheeks, litt 
a sick and weary child. 

The girl knelt beside the couch al 
took his hands in hers. “You don’t unde 
stand! But you must understand! 
have never told you untruths. I havetl 
wanted to go back to Ste. Agathe. I 
didn’t know what I wanted to do. 1s 
hating the world and all in it. I ddl 
even know whether I cared for you. Bt 
now I know—now that you have come! 
me. I love you. You are mine. 
if there’s shame because you prot 
me, we'll be ashamed together—and 
glad! Oh, I’m your own girl, I say: * 
me home, Daddy—to our own home 
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ments, wens, weeping sinews. 

To allay pain anywhere—its 
anodyne effect is prompt and 
lasting. 

To heal cuts, bruises and sores. 

Only a few drops required at 
an application. 
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will be sent you upon receipt of 
10 cents in stamps. 
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CHAPTER VIII 





OR John Kavanagh that homeg™ 
F was a holy pilgrimage. 

The sudden decision to advetl 
with Clare to see the world had t® 
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him. Underneath, however, had been sec- 
ond-thought’s complexity of dragging 
jnertia, old age’s fear of changes and ex- 
periments. Now he was going home be- 
cause she had begged him to go, and every 
glance from her shining eyes assured him 
of her sincerity. But Kavanagh felt 
another emotion beside calm joy. In 
spite of all his daughter had said to him 
by way of pardon, that affair with Colonel 
Marthorn was constantly before him. 
Self-reproach kept blazing up. 

Therefore, considering the state of John 
Kavanagh’s mind in general, Doctor 
Archaleus March’s officiousness was some- 
thing not far from heinous. According to 
Doctor March’s best private judgment all 
that had just happened demanded a cele- 
bration worthy of the bigness of such a 
triumph. Doctor March decided that it 
ought to be made a surprise for John 
Kavanagh. Therefore, without making a 
confidant of anybody, even of Father La- 
flamme, he wired ahead to Abner Kezar 
to secure a brass band and to give out 
the news of the home-coming. 

The Doctor cocked his stove-pipe hat at 
a jaunty angle when at last they were 
bumping up the branch line toward Ste. 
Agathe. He went up and down the aisles 
of the two cars, exuding his importance, 
suppressing his excitement, whispering in 
the ears of passengers. 

“What sort of a basket of eggs is that 
clucking old rooster trying to hatch?” 
asked old X. K. irritably. “Do you know, 
Father Pierre?” 

“He has not said anything to me re- 

ing it.” 

“Glory be, I’ve got him most home, 

where his mouth wont stir up any more 
trouble for me. The lies he told about me 
behind my back down there! And me 
only a poor old ashamed fool!” He stole 
a glance at Clare’s tender and reproachful 
face. “Ye have forgiven me—I know ye 
have, darlin’, for the lie isn’t in ye. 
Ne’erless I did it—and after I had tried 
so hard! But we'll go tiptoeing up the 
hill together—you and I. And we'll be 
home again! We’ll sit for a bit in the 
evening in front of the house and hear 
the old falls and feel the quiet of all the 
test of it,” he told her. ‘“We’ll step out 
of the car quietly and we’ll tiptoe up the 
hill—and I hope they’ll all take the hint 
and stay away till the morrow.” 
_ But John Kavanagh’s dream of tiptoe- 
ing into Ste. Agathe was shattered before 
the train came squalling to a standstill. 
With blatant brasses and booming drum a 
band played out: “The Campbells Are 
Coming!” The roar of many voices, 
cheering in ragged chorus, made a din that 
echoed from hill to hill. 


K AVANAGH rose, gasping for breath 
and muttering oaths, and rushed to 
the platform of the car. He stood there 
and brandished his fists at the crowd and 
toared commands, but they accepted his 
gestures as a welcoming hail, and were 
yelling so enthusiastically that they heard 
not a word that he said. At the foot of 
car-steps Doctor March was serving 

as cheer-leader. 
“Dod butter ye, ye meddling old dose 
of bot and spavin physic, so this is what 


ag and your bowing and your 


meant, eh? Take that!” 
Instantly occurred the wreck of the only 
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Its practice never fails—it builds new 
tissue, gives brawn and muscle; it invigorates 
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this kind of influence, catarrh ‘quite for § i nsti- 
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29 I can and will show you how to make yourself the man that 
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your interest and welfare. 
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Stronger, Clearer 
Voice for YOU! 





Weakness, 
huskiness 
and harshness 
banished. Your 
voice given a won- 
wine strength, a 
, cisarnces. Shia is done by 
anteed ‘Ep lending, “tenepees 
musi actors and speakers. 


Do You Stammer? 


If you have any voice impediment 

Cte mained je hey you. Toe need not 
er Oo} = ou ollow 

instructions. Mail coupon for free book. 


WRITE! 


d get 
nena the coupon an get our 


Tho ort chat this rethod te, how Tees 
6 Ww 
oon and what it sit do for you. ‘No matter 


iow hopeless your case may seem the 

euchtinger method will improve your voice 
r cent. No obligation on rom if you 

ask For this information. We 

free, postage prepaid. Just 


Perfect Voice institute 
Studio 1162 Chicago, HL 


1772 Wilson Ave. 


Send me the book and facts about the 
Feuchtinger Method. Have put X oppo- 
site subject that interests me most. 
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the most charming of 
im stars en- 
Star Vibrator. 
smiles at you in this photo of 
RUTH ROLAND 


Develop a Natural Complexion 


Make the use of paints and powders 
unnecessary. 

Get Rid of Wrinkles and Double Chins 
Electric massage right in your home 
will accomplish as much, or more, than 
treatment in the most expensive beauty 
parlors. 

Stop the Aches and Pains 
Three-fourths of all the ills of the body 
are the result of stagnation— improper 
circulation. Five minutes’ massage with 
a Star Electrical Vibrator will do more 
for rheumatism, headache, backache, 
etc., than all the 
coctions in the wor! 

The Price of this Vibrator 
Is amazingly low—so much so that you 
may question its worth, hence this ex- 
ceptional guarantee and trial offer. 
us five dollars and we will ship, prepaid, 
aStarElectrical Vibrator, complete with 
attachments, on ten days’ trial the 
Vibrator is not just as represented, is 
not in every way satisfactory, send it 

ck and we will return your money 
promptly and without question. 

This offer is made by an old established manu- 

facturing concern—any bank in Connecticut— 

any mercantile agency—will vouch for its 
responsibility. 


THE FITZGERALD MFG. COMPANY 
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Pd credit on any article selected from the SWEET 
Catalog. No money in advance, Shipment 
made for your ex i i to be 





First y 
made only after you have convinced yourself that 
SWEET values cannot be equalled. If not what you 
wish return at our expense. 

Any Diamond bought 
of us may be returned 
for exchange at an in- 
creased value of 744% 
more than you paid. 


No Red Tape— 
No Delay 
Every transaction 
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to yourself and your 
dollars unless you 
imspect our unusual 
values in Diamonds, 

ie Lhe Been Watches, Jewelry, 
. Silverware, atane. 

LET'S newest % graphs, etc. en 

; Tfinediamonds. Setintand TODAY for 
mounting. Looks like a SWEET De Luxe 
$350.00 Solitaire. Catalog. Write 
Price . . $62.50 NOW to Depart- 


at Discount allowed on ment 59G. 


eash transactions 


LWSWEET& CO. 
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two plug hats in Ste. Agathe. Kavanagh 
swung off his own headgear and smashed 
it over the tile of the unsuspecting Doctor 
March. Then the old man leaped down 
and belabored the Doctor with the 
smashed hat as long as that gentleman was 
within reach, and flung the wreck after 
him when he escaped into the crowd. 

The amazing performance stilled the 
uproar more effectively than the speech 
John Kavanagh launched at them. “Home 
with ye, ye loafing blackguards! Get to 
your homes! Have ye no more respect 
or decency in ye than to make a circus 
shindy of this?” 

“It’s to show due honor where honor 
is due,” cried Romeo Shank, waving a 
paper under the nose of old X. K. The 
paper contained a poem of welcome, but 
nobody ever heard that poem. Kavanagh 
scooped it with rushing hand, as he would 
have captured an offending insect, and 
tore it up. 

“T want no honors like this. A riot 
and raving and roaring! Have ye no man- 
ners? Away with ye! If I hear another 
yawp from that band, I’ll stuff the tooters 
down the throats of them that toot.” 

They did not understand his passion or 
the cause of this resentment, but they 
were accustomed to obey the word of 
John Kavanagh. And the little priest 
went here and there among them, hurry- 
ing, with a word about their master’s ill- 
ness and another word about the respect 
which should be showed to private matters 
of the family. 

Kavanagh and his daughter passed 
through the silent ranks which were 
opened to let them walk on their way to 
the mansion on the hill. The old man’s 
face was gloomy, but Clare’s honest and 
winning smiles for all in the range of her 
vision helped to take some of the sting 
out of the father’s displeasure. 

“The women’s part” of the house on 
the hill was open and lighted, and Elisiane 
Sioris was installed there as housekeeper, 
according to orders that had been left 
by Kavanagh. 

“Hereafter ye’re cookee—only that, 
Dumphy! See that the water-pails are 
full and that she has plenty of dry kin- 
dlings. However, when I have the taste 
for waffles, ye shall make ’em! And the 
beans from the bean-hole! No woman 
knows the trick of it!” 

After supper Dumphy brought chairs 
to the porch, and father and daughter sat 
there hand in hand, making holy rite of 
the home-coming by a silence which words 
would have profaned. Tulandic had mel- 
lowed the thunderous tones with which it 
boisterously hailed the advent of spring. 
It was as if June had put up a protesting 
finger in order that the frothing falls 
might not drown out her more peaceful 
voices. 

When the moon’s waning disk came up 
from behind the shaggy crest of Moose- 
mane Hill, he patted her cheeks and kissed 
her forehead. And then, in the room hal- 
lowed for her by childhood memories, she 
slept dreamlessly. 

Morning brought her fresh content. She 
was mistress of the mansion. That fact 
changed the whole aspect of her home and 
her life at Ste. Agathe. She found occu- 
pation and developed promptly the inter- 
est which attaches to authority—not only 





in the domestic affairs but in her father’s 
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business dealings as well. Every 
responded eagerly to the radiance of her 
countenance; by word and look they alj 
told her that they were glad she Wag 
at home again. Even the tame fox anf 
the contemplative bobcat bestowed gray. 
stare of favor on her. 


C= day Clare delighted her father g 
immeasurably, stirring in him sych 
mixed emotions, that he laughed and wept 
at the same time. She brought him sheets 
of figures which proved conclusively that 
by another system of “topping out,” » 
related to the log-scale in use on the 
Toban waters, his stumpage contracis 
would yield him additional profits, besides 
conserving the growth. 

“Saints o’glory, girl! 
come to know it?” 

“It’s only a sum in board-measure, 
Daddy!” 

“But there’s old Figger-four never wak 
ing up in all these years!” 

“We wont blame him. We'll blame the 
old-fashioned careless ways, and the mt 
folks are apt to get into. There were » 
many trees in the old days that folks 
didn’t try to be very exact.” 

“By guess and by gorry! That’s been 
the way too long in the woods. Aye, 
have seen ye sit listening to us, like a 
woodpecker with ear cocked at the trunk 
of a tree, and so now ye’ve caught us old 
burrowing worms!” He waved the papers 
like a banner. “Wait till I tell ‘em! 
Just wait! It’s my own girl that ha 
done it.” 

“Well, if you tell them, Daddy, be sur 
to explain that the men who buy stumpage 
will also make more money by increasing 
their cut. Otherwise they’ll think you 
sent me away to school only for the pur 
pose of learning new ways to make money 
for the Kavanaghs.” 

“Bless glory, child! I want to make 
’em all love ye, up here!” He wiped the 
tears from his eyes. He smashed th 
flat of his hand on the arm of the chair 
A hope which was only half-grown and 
which he had been nourishing in secret was 
struggling to burst from him. “Clare, 
colleen! All my life I have worked hand 
to build up the thing that the X. K. matk 
stands for! All my life! Hard work! 
No playtime! And no boy to take my 
place! But what good whether it lass 
after ye’re gone, says one. Now yer 
done with it, let it go, says another.” — 

He raised himself out of his chair with 
effort and walked to the door. It wa 
near the noon hour and all of Ste. Agathes 
kitchen chimneys, smoking with the dit: 
ner fires, sent up incense to the god @ 
the village’s prosperity. Far yonder, ® 
the broad stretches of the river, the acre 
of his marshaled logs made brown sheatl- 
ing for the silver flood from bank to 
The flashing oars of the bateaux, the wat 
ing pickholes, the men who toiled, all wet 
of him and for him. Were he hale 
strong, his apprehensions as to the futut 
of all this would not have been so @ 
pressing. But now— : 

“T understand, Father,” said the @@ 
at his side. “a 

“Yes, ye can, because ye’re my own gift 
Ye just showed a man’s knowledge of ti 
right things to know. I was nigh fo 
ting myself. It’s not for this 1 @ 
trained you, though! You shall have ™ 


How did ye ever 
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money out of it all. That will be best. 


Bh. It’s what I have always planned.” 





yn “But you mustn’t talk as if both of us 
he wag fm were not going to enjoy—” ; . 
fox and “[’'m getting done, child—I’m getting 





with my part of it.” 
4 ge orease! Please don’t!” she pleaded, 
distressed. 
ither s9 “Whatever our faults, we’re no hands 
m such fm to lie to each other. Thank God, I’ve 
ad wept faced men and all things without asking 
1 sheets (other than a man’s fair chance. I can 
sly that [| face death in just the same way!” 
wut,” as “Yes, when it comes,” she told him 
on the # gravely, too sensible to deal in false hopes | 
tracts and platitudes with him. 
besides He was silent for a long time, his eyes 
on his possessions. 
ye ever “Daddy, I know what you're thinking 
about. But you’re boss of the X. K., 
\easure, fj and you're going to be boss for a long, 
long time. I just wont let you get mor- 
er wake Mm bid. And all the time I'll stick as close | 
to you as the bark on a beech. [’ll listen 
me the ] to every word you say about your busi- 
the rut ™@ ness. It will be my postgrad course, and 
were s» j@ you shall be Professor John Xavier Kava- 
t folks  nagh, D. O. D. I. T. W.” 
He replied to her gayety with a grin of 
’s been fm sheer delight. 
Aye, I “It sounds grander than the letters on 
like a @ your diplomy,” he chuckled. 
> trunk “It is grander! For it means ‘Dearest 
us old # Old Daddy in the World!’” She fairly 
papers #@ sang the words at him. “And then some 
| ‘em! # day, maybe, you’ll pat me on the back, 
at has @@% after I have passed the last examination, 
and you'll say to me: ‘My boy!’—remem- 
be sure # ber, Daddy, it must be ‘My boy!’ You'll 
umpage # say, ‘My boy, I do believe, dod butter it, 
reasing @™ that you can now go ahead and do much 
ak you @ without making a fool of yourself or a 
he pu @™ botch of my business! And I’ll say—” 
money “Go on, now, ye blarneying tyke, what 
will ye say?” he demanded, his melan- 
) make #% choly washed away by the flood of her 
ped the # merriment. 
ed the “Oh, I wont say it to you! I'll turn on 
> chait. # my heel like this! I’ll stick me t’umbs in 
vn and #% the belt o’ me jacket! I'll begin on 
ret was #% Dumphy! I'll swagger out to him and 
“Clare, @@ I'll say: ‘Dumphy!’ ” 
d hard She shouted the name in tone of arro- 
.. matk #§ gant authority. Dumphy, with his two 
work! # pails of water, was at the corner of the 
ke my # house. He set them down and stared open- 
it lasts mouthed, meek and abashed. They were 
y yelt H@ too much absorbed in their little play to 
2” HH notice him. 
ir with “Dumphy! Mind ye here! If ye 
It was Hf overbrown my waffles as ye did last time, 
gathes @ Tl have at ye with a twist of warp, and 
ne dif first Tl knot a pebble in the end of 
god of MH it!’” Then she swung in her stride and 
Jer, it faced the cowering cook. “Oh, Dumphy, 
e acres Tm sorry,” she called in confused apology. 
heath: “But you mustn’t mind. It was only a bit 
bank HF ofa rehearsal.” 
te Dumphy wagged his head, not under- 





; Nor did he understand why John 
Kavanagh was holding to the sides of the 
t gufiawing as the vassal had never 
@ His master laugh before. “On your 
wh gasped Kavanagh, “or the looks 
of that: mug 0’ yours will kill me before 
my time.” The cook picked up his pails 
angscaped. 
. *0U ought to have let me explain to 
him, Daddy,” she protested. int 
your whist, colleen! Let it be! 
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Big Salaries for “Specialized 


Brains” 


in Business 


Here is convincing proof that specialized business knowledge will 


put you into a better position—raise your salary 


Read below how 


ambitious men were quickly promoted after taking the LaSalle train- 


ing which made their services worth more. 


The same training which enabled them to advance is offered you. 
LaSalle experts can give you the knowledge that commands high pay. 


did—train! 


At least write for information. 


Expert Accountants 
Earn $3,000 
to $10,000 a Year 


Business today cannot be run “by 
guess.” Officers and directors must have 
accurate information on the conditions of 
every department. They must know where 
profits are being made; where losses can be 
stopped and expansion encouraged. The 

her Accountant shows them all this. 
He is the business analyst, the depart- 
mental organizer. Specialized ability.toda 
these things naturally brings a big income, 


Train By Mail 


You can get this training in your own 
home. No need to leave your present posi- 
tion until you are ready for the better one. 
The LaSalle extension method brings the 
instruction by mail. Use only your spare 
time. The cost of the course is small a 
you can pay on our easy terms—a little 
each month if you wish. 





Do as they 


end the coupon today and get the facts. 


* “Passed OhioC. P. A. ex- “Since taking my LaSalle 
amination with high cre- course my earning capacit. 
dit.” R. F. B. has increased 400 per cent.” 
“Am business managerof H,S. W. 
@ corporation with assets of ‘Your course benefited 
over $4,000,000.” W.M.C. me so much it netted me 
“Am now one of theoffie 600 per _cent profit in a 
cials of the company with year.” F.. 
ine: because [I Salary increased 288 per 
am able to present state- cent within a year.” L.C. R. 
ments toourdirectors, show- 4 turns in 6 months 10 
ing the true conditions of times the cost course,” 
affairs atanytime.’” CAE. F.J.F. 


A Become An Expert 
This training 
every principle of accounting and its practical 





ives you a thoro knowledge of 


You take up the very problems 


application, 
th: You 


at are met daily in actual business. 


, are given the combined experience of many ac- 


counting authorities. When you master one 
point, you go ahead to the next. You cover in 
months what it might take years for you t 


obtain from experience in the office. 


Instruction by Practical Men 


The LaSalle method will train you under the 


direct oe of William B. Castenholz, 
/ A. M., 


. P. A., Former Comptroller and In- 
structor, University of Illinois, assisted by astaff 
of Certified Public Accountants including mem- 
bersof the American Institute of Accountants. Analysisand 

ization, and the Principles of Accounting, Auditing, 
Commercial Law and Scientific Management all e clear. 
They will prepare you for the Civil Service and C. P. A. 
examinations, to hold an executive position or to enter 
business as an Expert Consulting Accountant. Enrollment 
also gives you the free use of our Consulting Service which 
brings ~ on any important business problem whenever 
you need 


Send the Coupon 


Your est will bring full information about this home 
{ateing ts Ser Accounting and our valuable book, ““Ten 
Years’ tion In One;’’ also our book, “‘Proof,”” giving 
testimonials of hundreds of men who have advanced thru 
LaSalle training. No cost to you; no ion, At least 
investigate. Mail the coupon now. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“The World's Greatest Extension University’’ 
Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me particulars regarding 
| mw Extension Course of Training in Higher Accounting and 

rvice, Also your books, “Ten Years’ Promotion In One” and 


Dept. 266-HA 


Name. 









Chicago, Mlinois 
your Consulting 
Proof.” 























Don’t matter if broken. We 
pay up to $35.00 per set, also 
actual value for diamonds, 
old gold, silver and platinum. Send by parcel post, and receive 
cash by return mail. Will return goods if price is unsatisfactory. 


MAZER’S TOOTH SPECIALTY, Dept. 66, 2007 S. Sth St., PHILA., PA. 


Cle) [clololcrem wiclg) 


ty our Legs will appear Straight if you wear 
| i _ Straightleg Garters 
den Combination hose supporter and pantleg 
| en — ae justed toe fit various 
lat | 

N 
] 


3 as easy to put on and com- 
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CASH'-OLD FALSE TEET 













harness or is; just an ingenious 
special garter for bowlegged men—improves 
appearance wonderfully. Wearers enthu- 
siastic over results. You will be, too. Write 


fortable to wear as any ordinary garter—ne 
" ian 
for free booklet, mailed in plain envelope. 









Pass the word that ye’re your father’s 





He'll 





S-L Garter Co., 633 City Bank Bldg., Dayton, O, 
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Even better than money— 


“A. B.A.” 2. 


Cheques 


“A. B. A.” Cheques are better than actual money for 
the traveler for several reasons: They are more con- 
venient to carry—less bulky. They are safer. They do 
not have to be changed into another kind of money 
when you go from one country into another. They are 


like 


ollars in the United States and Canada; like 


pounds, shillings and pence in the United Kingdom 
and the British Colonies; like francs in France, lire in 
Italy, and so on. In other words they are accepted 


internationally for payment of goods 
“The safest, handiest travel funds.” 


and services— 


Get them at your bank, or write Bankers Trust 


Company, NewYork, for 
as to where they may 


booklet and information 
be had in your vicinity. 














Conservative 
Investing 


There is no better means to con- 
servative investing than the 





Twenty Payment Plan 
How to utilize the plan to the best possible | 
advantage in connection with securities that 
possess the greatest investment value and 
market-profit prospects, consistent with sta- | 
pane of principal, is currently outlined in 
our fortnightly publication, | 


‘*Investment Opportunities”’ 


This publication will be sent gratis upon re- 
quest for 83-RB, including booklet explaining 


The Twenty Payment Plan 
In Successful Operation for a Decade 


CLATTERY@G_ 
Inc) 

Investment Securities 

40 Exchange Place, New York 




















IGHT? Well, rather! He became the 
prize exhibit at Cuffy Connors’ boxing 
zaar—even though his name ~ was 
Strathmore St. Maur de Courcy Fish! Of 
course when his millionaire father and mother 
happened to see him in action, she was horrified, 
but—he had his way. You'll enjoy making 
Strathy’s acquaintance, for he’s a real he fellow. 
Meet him in— 


“All Wrong, Ouida!” 


By CLARENCE L. CULLEN 
in the February issue of 


The Blue Book Magazine 


The Story-Press Corporation, 
Now on Sale Publisher, 36 So. State St., Chicago 





girl, and it’s a good word to go abroad; 
the Toban.” z 


CHAPTER IX 


ROM the nature of his office, Abner 
F Kezar was Kavanagh’s most reguly 

visitor; daily he came limping uw 
the hill, his papers fluttering in his han 
It was not necessary for him to bring his 
grandson. That young man hurried jj 
her of his own accord the moment fy 
came back from a long business trip ayj 
heard that Clare Kavanagh, though edp. 
cated, was the handsomest girl the folky 
of the Toban had ever seen. 

For the first time Donald Kezar wy 
honestly deferential to a young womap 
He had expected airs and affectations, ay 
therefore she had him at a disadvantap 
the moment she put out her hand an 
grasped his in cordial grip. 

“Daddy says that Black Tom is hearty 
and healthy, though he’s four years olde. 
He’s waiting for me! I hope you hay 
been waiting too, Don, for more of oy 
rides together.” 

The red of pleased surprise mounted 
to his cheeks. 

“T was afraid you had sort of forgotten 
us folks up here,” he said awkwardly, 

“Buh!” snapped the father. “Out m 
ye, Donald, for a traitor for thinkiy 
that!” 

From a delightful and most encoun. 
ing interview with Clare, young Kem 
hurried down to his grandfather, who wa 
pottering about his garden. 

“There’s the girl, Gran’dad—there’s the 
one for me! I don’t care if she has bem 
through college—it hasn’t spoiled he. 
And she wants me to go riding with he, 
just as we used to. It all looks mighty 
good to me!” 

The old man came to the fence, stp 
ping carefully between the rows of li 
old-fashioned posies. “Oh, Donny boy, i 
you could only know how happy I have 
been ever since she came home! I kney 
she was for you when I saw her. She 
has come back home because she wanted 
to come back. She has told me so.” 

“Yes, she told me the same. Of coum, 
there’s never any telling just what slat 
a girl will take, but I’ve never bea 
thrown down by one yet!” 

“Don’t talk that way, Donny! lh 
doesn’t fit the talk you make about Clare 
You may forget and say it where other 
may hear. We mustn’t have them telling 
tales to her now that you have becom 
my own good boy once more. And you 
are keeping yourself away from those wht 
can tell tales about you, aren't you? 


ONALD showed impatience. ‘O 

course Iam. Say, look here! Your 
doing too much worrying about 
Gran’dad. You even got all fussed up ai 
you've been worrying because I couldat 
pull out the money a month ago. But 
about that X. K. check. To-day! handed 
you back the money, and we have : 
five thousand profit between us, have 
we? Now, don’t do any more wortyiit 
I have shown you that I can do busine’ 
T’ll do it in this case.” 

“You shall have my help, Dom 
You’re my own boy, and are doing ie 
as I would have you do.” He clutched 
pickets and thrust his face close. 
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you notice John? Something’s afoul of 


im. , 
“He’s in a bad way, according to my 


otion.” eS 
‘ “He is coming to the end, boy! It’s in 


his face and in his voice. I’ve watched 










an many of them in times past. The pump 
ping is clogging.” He patted a hand on his 
is haat breast. “She needs somebody like you. 
ring his You are showing that you can do busi- 
rried to ness. I have always worked for his in- 
nent fy fm terests; ‘I'll work for hers. She needs 
trip and you, I say. It’s the one great thing for 
igh edy. me to bring about. She can’t handle it 
he folly # when it’s all left on her hands.” 

“But don’t you suppose there’s some- 
| ody amongst those down-river rats who 
va bas his line on her?” Young Kezar’s eyes 
ons, and narrowed with the thoughts his jealousy 
vantage suggested. : 
and and “T tell you she has never mentioned 

any in her letters.’ ; 

s heatty “Well, if one of ’em comes chasing her 

rs older up, then you can bet that some hospital 

ou have will get a case,” declared young Kezar. 
of ow And he stalked away to the stable. 
mounted T= boy rode far that night, following 
the winding road beside the river. 
orgotten Late in the evening he dismounted and 
rdly, stabled the beast in a bark lean-to close 

‘Out 0 # to the river. A large island divided the 

thinking # stream, and a narrow beach with white 

sand showing many footprints suggested 
nCOUrag- that here a ferry made its landing. 

Kem @ Further suggestion of a ferry was a bar 

who wi # of iron suspended from the branch of a 

birch and clearly outlined against the 

sre’s the MB white of the trunk. The handle of a 

as been mallet was stuck into a cleft in the tree. 

ed het The iron gave forth mellow resonance 
vith bet, #6 when Kezar struck it with the mallet. It 
mighty was evident that he was sounding his 

own individual call, for he grouped the 

e, step blows and paused carefully between the 

; Of bs HP measured beats. 

r boy, i It was as if he had evoked a fairy or 
I have a dryad from the shadows on the opposite 
I kner shore. A white figure was limned for a 

rr. She moment against the gloom cast by the 
wanted trees, and a softly modulated call came 
$0. to him. Then the white figure hurried 

; couts Hf down to the strand, and a canoe came out 

at slat) into the full glory of the moonlit river. 

er beet The young man waiting on the shore 

did something which would not be sanc- 
ny! It tioned by even the most lax interpreta- 
it Clate ME tion of the liturgy of lovers: he lighted 

e othe MB a fresh cigar from the shortened butt of 

1 telling HH the one he had been smoking; thus he 
becom’ @} waited. The girl was standing in the 

ind yo! canoe with the poise and pose of an ex- 

ose wit pert, paddling with free strokes. As she 
ou? came on, he surveyed her gloomily. In her 
white garb, with the silver water gleam- 

._ “OT ing all about her and behind her, she de- 
Your served more cordial and favoring gaze. 

ut @ 9% Inher grace and strength and bold agility 

| up and she was a part of that great outdoors 
com Which surrounded them. 









She called to young Kezar when she 
Was near the shore. Her ‘voice was low, 
but the thrill in it expressed passionate 
impatience. “The moon always tells me. 
She told me that you would come to me 
to-night. Mine!” 

With the mere inflection of her voice 
she wreathed with meaning that word so 
that it became an exposition of her long- 
mg, her tenderness and utter devotion. 
said nothing. He did not take the 
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Examples of 

the Investments 

You Can Make on 
“The Ten 


Payment Plan’ 


, 





U. S. Steel 
Price $96.00 To Yield 13.5% 
First Payment $19.10 


This is the world’s premier steel 
company. Its gross’ revenues for 
the year 1908 were approximately 
$482,300,000. In 1917, this 
amount had increased to approx- 
imately $1,680,000,000. Its net 
revenue increased from about 
$90,000,000 to over $349,000,000 
during the same period. (Mail 
coupon below for more complete 
information.) 


6 


American Beet Sugar 
Price $63.00 To Yield 12.7% 
First Payment $12.60 


The American Beet Sugar Com- 
pany owns many thousand acres 
of beet sugar lands and has been 
execedingly prosperous in the 
last few years. Its net income 
increased from approximately 
$675,000 in 1914 to approxi- 
mately $6,100,000 in 1917. In 
March, 1917, it paid an extra 
cash dividend of 12%. (Mail 
coupon below for more complete 
information.) 


AmericanCar&Foundry 
Price $87.00 To Yield 9.2% 
First Payment $17.40 
The most important company of 
its kind inthe world. It repre- 
sents the consolidation of 14 im- 
portant car and foundry com- 
panies. Annual capacity of the 
Company’s plants is approxi- 
mately 125,000 freight cars and 
1500 passenger cars in addition 
to thousands of tons of wheels, 
forgings, castings, iron pipe, etc. 
The sum available for dividends 
in 1917 was over $10,000,000, 
approximately 27.36% on com- 
mon stock outstanding. (Mail 
coupon below for more complete 

information.) 


32 Dividends A Year 


may be secured by purchasing a 
combination of 8 listed stocks 
with an average current yield of 
about 11%. The diversified 
nature of these stocks insures an 
unusual degree of safety. The 
total investment is about $430 for 
8 stocks—1l share each. First 
Payment about $86. (For com- 
plete information concerning this 
combination check and mail 
coupon below.) 


Investment Suggestions 


We issue each week a 12- page 
market letter commenting on the 
activities of the week and ana- 
lyzing the stocks which have 
been most active. Investors can 
keep posted on current opportu- 
nities by reading this letter 
weekly. We will gladly mail 
copies free on request. (Fill in 
the coupon below.) 


IMPORTANT 


The prices, yields, etc., above are 
based on the quotations of December 
16th, the day the advertising forms 
of this publication went to press. 
Current prices may be ascertained by 
referring to local newspapers. The 


plan. 


E. M. 


MM b 





oO 
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Advantages 
of Investing 


“The Ten Payment 


Plan’’ 


F 





amount of the first payment is always 
20% of the price at which the stock 
is purchased 





FILL IN THIS COUPON 


E. M. Fuller & Co., 50 Broad St., New York 


Aneasy wayto purchase dividend-pay- 
ing securities on monthly payments 


It enables you to buy any sound, 
active stock on a first payment of only 20% 
—and_ pay the balance in 
monthly payments. 


It enables you to control five 
times as much stock as the amount of your 
first payment would purchase outright. 


It gives you the benefit of all 
dividends paid on all the stock you con- 
trol after your first payment. 


It permits you to sell your stock 
at any time after you have made your 
first payment. 


It teaches you to save systemati- 
cally (to make your monthly payments) 
and to invest systematically (because each 
investment adds proportionately more to 
your income). 


It encourages you to buy only 
sound, listed stocks because they are the 
only. stocks you can purchase under this 
(By making you realize that listed 
stocks are usually the safest and, in the 
long run, the most profitable, it teaches 
you to avoid the pitfalls of undesirable 
securities). 


nine equal 


“The Ten Payment Plan’’ is helping thousands of investors to 
save and to increase their incomes every year. 
too. Send for our free 16-page booklet explaining “The ten 
Payment Plan’’ fully. (Fill in coupon below.) 


ULLER & CO. 


lidated Stock Exchange of N. Y. 
50 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


ee ae es a sare ees ee 


It will help you, 


GENTLEMEN: Without obligating me in any way kindly send me the following: 


{] “The Ten Payment Plan” Booklet. 


L] Current copy of your Weekly Market Analysis 


[R-2] 


{1 Particulars relative to ‘‘ Combination—32 Dividends a Year” 


{ ] Particulars relative to the following Stock (in which I am interested) (of which I own 


shares) 
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Little Manu the monkey saw Tarzan pass. Long had it been since he had thus 
beheld the great Tarmangani naked and alone, hurtling through the jungle. 


HNUUIULULUUIUNIUVLUULAUUGGIOLUEULi RNR LU 


TARZAN 
the UNTAMED 


A new series of stories carrying on the further adventures 
and exploits of the most amazing character in modern fiction 


Bion pant OF THE APES goes back to the wilderness in 
“TARZAN THE UNTAMED,” a remarkable new senes 
which begins in the next, the March, issue of The Red Book 
Magazine. In this extraordinary character, Tarzan of the Apes, 
Edgar Rice Burroughs has created the most fascinating figure 
in present-day fiction; and these new stories, based on a timely 
and striking idea, are unquestionably the best he has yet written. 


@ Somehow these stories of the life in the jungle fastnesses 
take you back to a time when life had the dawn-bloom on it. 
A half-hour with Tarzan will blow the dust from the most 
weary brain, and in a most delightful fashion revive the joy 
and zest of life within you. The first of these stories, “An 
Eye for an Eye,” will appear in the March issue of— 


The Red Book Magazine 


The Red Book Corporation, Publisher, 36 So. State Street, Chicago 
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cigar from his mouth. She drove the HE Gre v 
nose of the canoe upon the shore, leaped Ae 
out and cast herself upon him with @ a 
abandon that took no note of his coldney t! 
“The moon! You look at her, and gp o r 
tells you to come! Is it not so?” gy “y 
spoke the words slowly, in low and tense She 
tones. A touch of accent marked he I tobac 
speech. She added a few tender, COOing “Ol 
words in the border patois. fort, | 
He looked down into her face; the dak —n00 
eyes she raised to him brimmed with [ferry 
happy tears. The masses of her hai “Bi 
black and glossy, disarranged by he M time’ 
haste, were so low on her forehead thy / to—I 
she was gazing up at him through te, # bank 
drils which strayed. “Oui, yes! She tol MM back 
you. When her face grows big, and gh “Fh 
turns it this way, I come here and wait repeal 
I know she told you! Kiss me! Kig @ bank: 
me! Alloonoh! Chéri! Mine!” “The 
He removed the cigar from his mouth & too ¢ 
and bent down to her. With arms aboy & us.” 
his neck, she set her lips upon his ang T 
clung there avidly. Whether he returnej @ only | 
any of the passion of her embrace ani ™ you— 
caress she did not know or notice. He @ awful 
himself did not know whether he wa & patien 
responding. His mind was wholly occu @ If I’n 
pied with another thought. “An Indian! # memb 
Whatever possessed me?” patien 
often 
HE had not asked that question of him 
self in the early days of his associ» HE 
tion with Lola Nicola Hébert. Ther att 
were two generations of Acadians be g™ What | 
tween her and Noel the Bear, chief of @ of hir 
the Mellicites. One easily forgot that @ my ca 
she had Indian blood, for she was th ™™ § 20W 
daughter of Onesimé Hébert, who owned “Lis 
the great island, and in whose house, st “All 
in the midst of broad acres, there wer ™ There 
family heirlooms of the seventeenth cen @ And d: 
tury brought in the broad-bellied see @& ! shall 
wagons from the ports of Normandy. She ™ Jaugh! 
was alluringly, dashingly, deliciously “Bul 
French, he had felt. He had wooed he @& “you 1 
with a fervor which equaled her own. up in 
All at once, for Kezar, the girl seemel @% be sus; 
especially associated with the old India “Cot 
She was not so much Lola Hébert, daugh @ ahead. 
ter of the Acadian farmer, as she was the ® little | 
princess of the Mellicite tribe; the mar “Come 
ner in which she had just come to him, “Cor 
standing in her canoe and paddling likea @ your | 
| Mellicite brave, had made him frown ™ to-nigh 
It suggested her ancestry. Once it woull “The 
have fascinated him, as all her other ways # long to 
had caught his fancy and stirred his pat “Fur 
sion at the first. take ar 
“Quit it!” he muttered against her lips # I have 
“T can’t breathe!” “But 
“It’s only a short kiss for so long tM the ca 
away from me.” In her own warmth SH ous.” s 
| still refused to notice his aloofness. S#M “You ; 
began to scatter little pecks of kisses ®@% my roo 
his cheeks. “Like the stars on the sky! ™ tired ar 
They make the sky so much prettier.” “But 
“My face isn’t much like the sky,” # isn’t sa 
said with petulance. ; “But 
“Oh, but it will be so if you make Si out! 1 
blue. You are not so glad to be Dehi® Have y 
eh?” she asked wistfully. “Oh, 
“Of course, I’m glad to see you. Will course, 
do you think I’m riding away down Di it’s goi 
for?” But he failed to show fervor; IM up to | 
knew in his own heart why he had rid@@il news ¢ 
down. It was her mood to make fetish@ parts, 
the time of the big moon. He feared WHE sense 2 
she might do if he did not come t0 handle 
He put his cigar in his mouth. from n¢ 
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rove the fire was out—it was cold. He muttered 
e, leaped HE an oath and drew back from her, seeking 
With @ #% , match. “But you have so much time 
Coldnes #% for that when I am not in your arms, 
» and she HM she remonstrated. ; 
0?” She “J am nervous. Smoking quiets me.” 
Nd tenge She was silent while he relighted the 
rked 0. 
t col oh. I like it that you shall have com- 
fort, though I have not the kisses. Now 
the dak MB —now! In the canoe, quick! I shall 
led wi ou!” 
her hing ag he see here, Lola! I haven’t the 
by he MM time to-night! I have only ridden down 
ead that ME to—I say, come over here and sit on the 
ugh ten. Me bank with me. I’ve got to be hurrying 
She tol ME back in a little while.” ; 
and she “Hurry back—in a little while!” she 
nd wait #™ repeated incredulously. He went to the 
2! Kiss ME bank and sat down. “Come!” she pleaded. 
i “The hours are so short. The sun comes 
is mouth ME too quick. Now the moon is here for 
ns about ss 
his and “T can’t stay—not to-night, Lola. I’ve 
returne| # only run down to tell you that I love 
race and f you—love you just the same. But I’m 
ice. He awful busy these days, and you must be 
he was Mm patient if you don’t see me quite so often. 
ly occy Me If I’m kept back from coming, you re- 
Indian' # member what I’ve just told you. Be 
patient. I'll get around as soon and as 
often as I possibly can.” 
of him. : i 
associ Spr did not seem to be paying much 
There attention to his excuses or to grasp 
ans be fm What he was saying. She knelt in front 
chief of Me of him. “But why don’t you come in 
ot that MM my canoe instead of sit here, chéri? It 
was the Mm is now late. The sun will soon be here.” 
> owned “Listen! I tell you—” 
use, set “All day I have gathered flowers. 
re weteM@™e There are roses. There are dog lilies. 
ith cen fe And daisies and some of the first clovers! 
ed see I shall surprise you. You shall see and 
dy. She i laugh!” 
liciously “But Lola,” he protested impatiently, 
oed her MF “you mustn’t go to trimming that camp 
own. up in such gaudy style. Your folks will 
seemed # be suspecting something.” 
Indian “Come and see! It spoils all to tell 
 daugh @% ahead.” She seemed resolved to pay 
was the @ little heed to his manner or his words. 
1e mal “Come and see!” 
to him, “Confound it, get what I’m saying into 
g likes @® your head! I can’t come across there 
frown @ to-night. I can’t!” 
t would =6“There’s the night for us. It can be- 
er Way! MB long to nobody else.” 
1S pas “Furthermore, I’m not going to let you 

; take any more chances on staying out, as 
er lips HE Ihave done. It’s dangerous.” 

: “But when you coaxed me to come to 
ng tame camp, you said it was not danger- 
nth si ous,” she cried, her eyes opening on him. 
s SERB “You said they would not be coming to 
- my room—because my pére and mére are 
le sky! tired and sleep so sound.” 
oe _ “But I have been thinking it over. It 
cy; he isn’t safe,” 





“But if they do come! If they do find 
out! We shall have something to say. 
Have we not?” she asked with pride. 

yes. We can tell ’em that, of 
course. But think what a devilish row 
its going to stir up! The story will be 
W to Ste. Agathe in fifteen minutes— 
news travels through the air in these 
Parts. We've got to use a little common 
‘ese and handle this thing like we’d 
landle eggs. Let’s be especially careful 
‘from now on. And then it will come out 
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Why I Am Paid $50,000 
A Year 


How a Poor Young Man Trained for a 
Big Job—and Got it in Three Years 
AS TOLD TO S. D. HOPKINS 


yet of all the men in the country it 

is difficult to find enough to fill the 
few big jobs available. There are plenty of 
men for the $25-a-week positions—but the 
thousand-dollar-a-week openings “go beg- 
ging.” How this young man trained him- 
self for earnings of $50,000 a year is one 
of the most interesting chapters in the an- 
nals of even present-day fortune making. 
This is the story told me, almost word for 
word, by the young man who did it. 

“Three short years ago I was $5,000 ‘in 
the hole’-—and earning $30 a week. I had 
a wife and two children to support, and I 
used to worry myself sick about the future. 

“Today—it seems like a dream—all my 
troubles are over. I am worth $200,000o— 
enough to keep me and my family in com- 
fort for the rest of our lives. I own two 
automobiles. 
schools. I have just purchased, for cash, a 
$25,000 home. I go hunting, fishing, motor- 
ing, traveling, whenever I care to. 

“Let me say in all sincerity that what 
I have done I believe anyone can do. I am 
only an average man—not ‘brilliant’—have 
never gone to college—my education is 
limited. I know at least a hundred men 
who know more than I, who are better edu- 
cated and better informed—and their earn- 
ings probably average less than $50 weekly 
while my income is over $1,000 weekly. I 
mention this to show that earning capacity 
is not governed by the extent of a man’s 
education—to encourage those who have 
not had the advantage of a comprehensive 
education. 

“What, then, is the secret of my success? 
Let me tell you how it came about. 

“One day, about three years ago, some- 
thing happened that woke me up to what 
was wrong with me. It was necessary for 
me to make a decision on a matter which 
was of little consequence. I knew in my 
heart what was the right thing to do, but 
something held me back. I said one thing, 
then another; I decided one way, then an- 
other. I couldn’t for the life of me make 
the decision I knew was right. 

“T lay awake most of that night thinking 
about the matter—not because it was of 
any great importance in itself, but because 
I was beginning to discover what was wrong 
with me. Along towards dawn I resolved 
to make an experiment. I decided to cul- 
tivate my will power, believing that if I 
did this I would not hesitate about making 
decisions—that when I had an idea I would 
have sufficient confidence in myself to ‘put 
it over’—that I would not be afraid of my- 
self or of things or of others. I felt that if 
I could smash my ideas across I would soon 
make my presence felt. I knew that here- 
tofore I had always begged for success—had 
always stood, hat in hand, depending on 
others to give me the things I desired. In 
short, I was controlled by the will of oth- 
ers. Henceforth, I determined to have a 
strong will of my own—to demand and 
command what I wanted. 

“With this new purpose in mind I ap- 
plied myself to finding out something more 
about will power and in my investigation I 
encountered the works of Professor Frank 
Channing Haddock. To my amazement and 
delight, I discovered that this eminent scien- 
tist, whose name ranks with James, Berg- 
son, and Royce, had completed the most 
thorough and constructive study of will 


‘T's are only a few $50,000 jobs—| power 


My children go to private | 





ever made. I was astonished to 
read his statement. : ‘The will is just as sus- 
ceptible of development as the muscles of 
the body!’ My question was answered! 
Eagerly I read further—how Dr. Haddock 
had devoted twenty years to this study— 
how he had so completely mastered it that 
he was actually able to set down the very 
exercises by which anyone could develop 
the will, making it a bigger, stronger force 
each day, simply through an easy, pro- 
gressive course of training. 

“It is almost needless to say that I at 
once began to practise the exercises formu- 
lated by Dr. Haddock, and I need not re- 
count the extraordinary results that I ob- 
tained almost from the first day: You 
already know the success that my developed 
power of will has made for me. 

“People sometimes worry because they 
cannot remember or because they cannot 
concentrate. The truth is, will power will 
enable them to do both. The man who can 
use his will can not’only concentrate and 
remember but can make use of these two 
faculties. And I want to leave this one 
word with you—no knowledge, no plan, no 
idea, is worth a penny unless it is used— 
and it cannot be used unless someone’s 
power of will does it!” 

Prof. Haddock’s rules and exercises in 
will training have been placed in book form, 
and I have been authorized by the publish- 
ers to say that any reader who cares to 
examine his startling book on will power 
may do so without sending any money in 
advance. In other words, if after a week’s 
reading you do not feel that “Power of 
Will” is worth $3, the sum asked, return it 
and you will owe nothing. When you re- 
ceive your copy for examination I suggest 
that you first read the articles on: The law 
of great thinking; How to develop analyti- 
cal power; How to guard against errors in 
thought; How to drive from the mind un- 
wholesome thoughts; How to develop fear- 
lessness; How to use the mind in sickness; 
How to acquire a dominating personality. 

It is interesting to note that among the 
250,000 owners who have read, used and 
praised “Power of Will’ are such prominent 
men as Judge Ben B. Lindsey; Supreme 
Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting Fang, ex- 
U. S. Chinese Ambassador; Gov. McKelvie 
of Nebraska; Assistant-Postmaster General 
Britt; General Manager Christeson, of Wells 
Fargo Express Co.; E. St. Elmo Lewis; 
Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas, and 
thousands of others. 

As a first step in will training, I would 
suggest immediate action in this matter 
before you. It is not even necessary to 
write a letter. Use the blank form below, 
if you prefer, addressing it to the Pelton 
Publishing Company, 31-B Wilcox Block, 
Meriden, Conn., and the book will come by 
return mail. This one act may mean the 
turning point of your life as it has meant 
to me and to so many others. 





PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
81-B Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


I will examine a copy of “Power of Will’ 
at your risk. I agree to remit $3 or remail 
the book in 5 days. 
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“Thirty 
Feet of 
Danger’ 


9 


*“The intestinal canal is a tube 
almost thirty feet long, which is 
coiled up and bent many times 
upon itself. 


**Through this difficult passage 
must travel your food. As soon 
as the bowels fail to functionate 
regularly and thoroughly, waste 
matter is retained in the body 
for a longer time—it stagnates, 
ferments, putrefies even, bac- 
teria act harmfully instead of 
usefully, and a certain quantity 
of irritating and poisonous mat- 
ter is absorbed from the bowel 
into the blood and carried all 
over the body...’’ 


—from “Thirty Feet cf Danger” 
Constipation and auto-intoxication in adults. 


This is anextract from a booklet which should 
be in your hands, if you want to keep clean 
inside as well agoutside. It will be yours free. 


Nujol Laboratories 


STANDARD OILCO. (NEW JERSEY) 
50 Broadway, New York 


Write for free booklet, 

“ Thirty Feet of Danger,” 
to Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey). Room 142-H, 50 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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all right—give it time. That’s the way 
to do.” He tried hard to sound con- 
vincing. 

“You shall tell me over there. I can 
listen there and understand. Come!” she 
begged piteously. “It was to be my 
surprise. But I will tell. I have twined 
the flowers on the walls. They spell 
words. ‘Je #’aime,’ say the roses. The 
daisies say: ‘Alloonoh! Mine.’ And I 
have twined D and L—” 

“Curse it,” he raged, “you'll ruin us! 
Go tear that stuff down. Somebody will 
be sticking a nose into that camp, and 
the whole thing will be guessed at and 
gabbled about all. up and down the 
river.” 

“You will not come to see?” Her in- 
sistence made him more angry; he forgot 
the time when he had been much more 
insistent on his own part. 

“TI do see I can’t talk reason with you 
to-night, Lola! This moon and love busi- 
ness seems to have got you locoed. It’s 
late, and I don’t propose to have you 
taking any more risks. Here!” He rose 
and pulled her to her feet, drew her to 
him and kissed her. “Now you be a 
good little girl—my own little girl for 
this night, and trot home. I'll come down 
again right away—yes, right away.” He 
patted a finger on her lips. “And don’t 
you let one littlest lisp get out. If we 
can keep this thing all tight and close 
between us two for a while, I can arrange 
everything.” He had not the least idea 
of how he was going to arrange it, but 
that fact did not moderate the earnest- 
ness of his assurances. He realized that 
he must play for time. 

He kissed her again, quickly, impa- 
tiently. “Remember! Mum’s the word 
till I can fix things. Then it will be all 
right.” He plucked her arms from about 
his neck. “Good night! Don’t be 
silly!” 

“You are leaving me here alone in the 
night. I am afraid,” she wailed when he 
hurried away. It was the despairing im- 
pulse of the woman in her—appeal to his 
sense of protection. But it availed her 
nothing in this case. He knew her bold 
self-reliance too well. 

“You're all right! You can be home 
in a jiffy!” He almost added, in his irri- 
tation: “The dark doesn’t scare an In- 
dian!” 

The cadences of her piteous voice fol- 
lowed him when he mounted his horse. 
“T’m afraid! I’m afraid!” He was glad 
when he was out of hearing. 

The girl stood where he had left her, 
with wide-flung, empty arms. Then she 
knelt and put her arms about the prow 
of her little canoe as if she were trying to 
comfort herself with its companionship. 


But out of the shadows near by another 
canoe came drifting slowly with the 
current of the river. A young man, un- 
mistakably an Indian, sat in the craft, 
his idle paddle across the thwarts in front 
of him. 

“T am here. You need not be afraid 
He caught at a branch of the alders 


”? 


‘| which had shielded him, and stayed the 


drift of the canoe. 

She raised her head and regarded him 
in silence; the moonlight sparkled in the 
tears upon her cheeks. Then anger dis- 
placed her grief. “Your four years at 


? 
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college—they have not rooted the Ingig 
out of you, Paul Sabatis! Lurking ay 
spying!” 

“And they did not root out of me ny 
love for you, Lola.” 

“IT do not want your love.” 

“T know it.” 

“Then why are you spying on mp 
You came there this night and hid! k 
it not so?” 

“Yes!” 

“You have been watching me before 
eh?” 

“Ves!” 

She rose and shook the hair back frog 
her eyes, standing at bay before th 
sacred secret of her life. ‘What rig 
have you?” 

“Only what I have taken on myself’ 
he replied humbly. 

“But you are nothing to me—noth 
ing!” 

“I know it.” His meekness did ng 
protect him from her anger. 

“You say: ‘I know it!’ Over and ove 
—I know it!’ You know so much, & 
Because you have been at your colleg 
eh? Perhaps you know so much becany 
you lurk and spy! Yes, that’s it! By 
you don’t know anything except to hea 
coquin!”’ 

He did not reply. 

“Mais oui! Poltron! Fripon!” Qe 
went to the very edge of the river aj 
shook her fists at him. 

“Tf I seem so to you, I'll not deny’ 
he told her. “Yes, I am a cowar- 
rascal!” 

“You are!” she blazed. 

“But I am not a thief!” He suddenly 
broke the bonds of his repression. 4 
saw he was coming to steal. God, I haw 
been on fire here!” He beat his fists 
against his breast. “I have tried to think 
how I might keep him from stealing, but 
he has stolen!” 

“Does one steal what is given—im 
gift?” the girl demanded insolently, 

“But he has stolen your happiness! He 
stole it, I say. He has run away wil 
your happiness. I saw—heard! I cout 
kill him. Be it as you say, that it wasa 
free gift! But you have given him t# 
much, Lola; you have given him i 
much!” 

“I will not have you think I am thi! 
No, no! It is insult! No thing is t@ 
much to give to the husband I love!” 


Wis a thrust of his paddle he drow 
his canoe to the sand and stared @ 
at her. 

“You need not look at me as if Ii# 
It is the truth!” 

“But the banns—and the wedding— 

She straightened proudly. “I have® 
need of such! You are an Indian, Pal 
Sabatis. You know the laws of the tribe 

“I am a Tarratine. I know the law 
I have the keeping of the leather ba 
all our laws and our treaties,” 
with as much pride as she showed. 

“My great-grandfather is Noel 
Bear, chief! He married us, with @ 
old rites.” 

“But such marriages—the laws in thet 
days—” he stammered. 

“My great-grandfather says that @ 
tribe’s laws were before the other ™ 
He is bitter because his tribe is forget 
the old laws and the old authority. * 
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dto bind us when we went to him 
and told him we loved each other.” 

“But your — your — husband!” He 
choked on the word. “With his race, a 

. is—” 
we swore the holy oath, dividing the 
feather and the fur, standing under the 
ashen staff.” She put trembling hand in 
the bosom of her gown and pulled out a 
small object, holding it up for him to see. 
“Jt is the sacred token. He has its other 
half. He is my husband. Paul—Paul, he 
loves me and I love him. Pére and Mére 
do not know. You will not tell. It will 
come out all right. He tells me it will. 
But we must wait. But I can be happy 
while I wait, for he is my husband—mon 
mori” Her voice caressed the words. 
“You will not tell?” 

“No, I will not tell.” 

“And you will be my friend?” 

“Yes, You have made your choice. So 
I am not allowed to love you the other 
way any more. If I did, I would be as 
bad as the men who take away happiness 
and peace from girls. I can say nothing.” 

“J ask your forgiveness for what I 
said,” she begged contritely. “I was 
frightened—he has asked me to hide it—” 

He forced a half-smile. “Would I be 
angry because the mother partridge came 
at me, fluttering her feathers? No. I 
would go my way and make believe I had 
not seen one of the little ones scurrying 
to cover. And so now I will go my way, 
Lola! I will be your true friend—because 
Ihave loved you. I turn my eyes away 
from what you hide. I'll turn my face 
to you when you need me and ask for me. 
That is a pledge. But I hope you'll never 


I E 
“T shall have my husband,” she said. 
“He loves me.” 


two remained there in silence for 

some time, he with folded arms look- 

ing down into the water, she with glow- 
ing face staring up at the big moon. 

When they heard the dull throb of hoof- 
beats on the roadway, they did not seek 
to avoid observation. They were like 
children secure in the consciousness of 
their innocence. Travelers were common 
enough on the river thoroughfare. When 
Lola heard Donald Kezar’s voice, she felt 
ho sense of being in a questionable posi- 
lion; she felt only leaping joy because he 
was returning. 

Soon the young man and his companion 
tame in sight. The two were riding 
slowly, and Kezar was saying how glad he 
was that he had met the friend and now 

&@ good excuse to turn back and go to 
the Portage for the night. 

his own mind Kezar was sure that 
the girl had hurried home, but when he 
turned careless glance down the slope of 
the shore, he saw her. At the same time 
he saw the Indian in the canoe. 

_ He pulled up sharp. Sudden and ugly 

Mmspiration found words for him. “So, 

is what goes on behind my back, is it? 
allin, you know that girl down there?” 
asure I do.” 

1 Remember what you have seen here. 
May need a witness. Come on!” 
drove his horse into a gallop, paying 

to choking cries. 

fan, calling to him. A root tripped 
and she fell, face down. Ne 
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Fill It Out and Mail It Today 


LL the questionsyoulongtoask about howtostop 
that gray hair will be answered by return mail 
if you will cut out, fill out and mail the coupon. 

For it brings you immediately a trial size bottle of 
Mary T. Goldman's Hair Color Restorer with the special 
application comb, and full instructions how to use it. 


Choose the most disfiguring gray streak and treat 
Watch it disappear—watch the 


it as directed. 
natural color return. 


In from 4 to 8 days every silver thread has van- 


ished! 





and clearas water. 


This pure liquid leaves the hair 
clean and fluffy, ready to curl and 
It doesn’t interfere with 
shampooing. You simply comb it 


dress. 


through the hair. 


Cut out this coupon now, fill it 


out and send it. 

Be sure to mark on the 
coupon the exact color of 
your hair—whether the 
natural color is black, dark 
brown, medium brown or 
light brown. Betterstill, en- 
close a lock in your letter. 

Remember, when the first 
gray streaks appear is the time 
to begin with Mary T. Gold- 
man’s Hair Color Restorer and 
mail the coupon for the trial 
bottle today. 


Mary T. Goldman 


1018 Goldman Bldg., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Established 50 Years (181 








You have learned beyond doubt how to 
banish every suspicion of gray in a simple, easy, 
dainty way that even your family needn't 

suspect and no one can criticise. 
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lifted her before she was able to rise by 
her own efforts. She struggled, but he 
restrained her. “He has gone far. You 
cannot overtake him.” 

Her forehead was bleeding from contact 
with a sharp stone. He stroked the wound 
gently with his handkerchief. “Don’t 
cry! Don’t, Lola! He did not under- 
stand! It was all my fault. I will go to 
him and make him understand. I will be 
your true friend in it. You shall not 
worry.” 

“But he knows how I love him. He 
knows I would not be with another man,” 
she sobbed. 

“Yes, he knows it! 
in a little while.” 

“Then he will come back here! I'll 
wait for him.” 

By the setting of his jaw-muscles Paul 
Sabatis revealed that his opinion of Don- 
ald Kezar did not give that young man 
credit for so much decency. “No, Lola, 
he is going with a man—perhaps on busi- 
ness—and he will not come to-night. And” 
it is late. You ought to be at home. 
Come! I'll see you to the other side and 
across the broad field!” 

“And you'll go then, and tell him what 
an awful mistake he has made, wont you, 
Paul?” 

“Ves,” 

“But go now—so that you may find 
him very soon. It is breaking my heart 
to know that he is unhappy. I do not 
need you, Paul! Find him and tell him, 
so that he may not be unhappy. I say 
I do not need you!” 


He will be sorry 


E turned his head when he was well 

down to the next bend of the river. 
She was paddling slowly across to the 
Hébert shore, from which, such a short 
time before, she had set forth in eager 
and passionate haste. 

He rested his paddle and put his hands 
to the ache in his throat. 

He knew that he had seen ruthless 
satiety toss away the priceless jewel of 
a girl’s adoring love. And though that 
jewel would make his own life rich and 
radiant, he was forbidden to search for 
it himself. It was not a pleasant out- 
look for the poor boy who paddled 
down the moonlit reaches; but he set him- 
self to his task, steeled his courage against 
the future and drove his blade deep into 
the flashing waters. 

In ‘her service! 





CLARE and Kenneth, and 
Donald and Lola and old X. K. 
and the others—how interest- 
ingly their lives are interwoven! 
And the next installment of Mr. 
Day's vivid novel (in the forth- 
coming, the March, issue of 
The Red Book Magazine) con- 
tains even more striking develop’ 
ments. 
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So—where are you going?” she broke 
off as Moylan bolted into the hall and for 
the telephone. 

“I’m going to call up Will Chandos!” 
bawled her husband over his shoulder. 


OYLAN had met Doris at the Chan- 

dos city home. He had gone thither 

as a dinner-guest to Will Chandos, his 
immediate superior in the Merchants’. 

“Chandos!” he quavered now when he 
had summoned his one-time chief to the 
telephone, “this is Win Moylan. What 
do you know about—about a home ma- 
chine for baling paper?” 

“If you’ve dragged me away from the 
dinner-table to guy me,” retorted Chan- 
dos stiffly, “let me tell you that joke is 
more than two years old. It’s outlawed.” 

“I’m not guying you,” declared Moy- 
Jan in a tone that carried its own truth. 
“T want to know about the baler you had. 
Is it true it wasn’t practicable?” 

“None of them were,” said Chandos 
more civilly. “They were a frost—or 
rather, two frosts. For there were two 
series of them. Each one was just enough 
different from the other to guard against 
patent-infringement. Our Washington 
people say there are plans for still a third 
one at the Patent Office now.” 

“A—a third!” bleated Moylan. 

“Yep. All by the same man, only under 
different names—a clever old gink from 
out West somewhere, Brockholst or 
Brockham or some name like that. He’s 
a wonder. His baler is a fizzle, but he’s 
more than cleared expenses on it—a good 
deal more.” 

“Tf it’s a fizzle,” urged Moylan hope- 
fully, “how can he make money on it? 
He surely couldn’t—” 

“Tt’s one of those fizzles,” said Chandos 
oracularly, “that look like a bonanza, at 
first sight. The woods are full of such 
bonanza-fizzle inventions. So is the Pat- 
ent Office. I suppose the inventor had 
faith in it himself at the start. It looks 
so good that he never has any trouble in 
going into new territory and finding some 
easy mark who will pay big cash for an 
interest in it. Then when the slump 
comes—” 

“You're sure? You're dead sure?” fal- 
tered Moylan. 

“T ought to be,” was the cheerful re- 
sponse. “Why, he actually tried to inter- 
est our Chicago branch in the scheme, 
first time he put it on the market. It 
looked so much like a winner that Mahan, 
out there, almost fell for it. He was even 
going to float it, in return for an interest 
in the patent. Came within an ace of it, 
in fact.” 

“What put him wise, in time?” asked 
Moylan, with no great interest. 

“Why, the Merchandising Counsel De- 
partment, of course. That’s a funny ques- 
tion from an old advertising man. The 
department canvassers went out on the 
project, and their report saved Mahan 
from making an ass of himself. Why are 
you so interested? Has the baler man 
been coquetting with you?” 

“You're sure he tried it, once before, 
on the Merchants’?” 


“Of course I am—two years ago. & 
we gave him such an answer that 
know enough never to come within am 
of our offices again.” 


INTHROP MOYLAN plodded ty 

to the living-room. His feet 
like lead. So did his brain. The ¢ 
clear thought in his bemused mind—g 
above shame at his own tricking 
that his wife had trusted him with 
penny of her little fortune, the fort 
that must stand between her and peg 
in case he should become disabled, 
that he had thrown it away on a 
gold-brick scheme. E 

He dared not meet Doris’ eye, 
dared not trust his own voice by ang 
ing her queries as to his telephones 
with Chandos. He felt like an embez 
even more than like a fool. 

It is sometimes well for a real maw 
be made to feel himself a fool. 
humiliating, but wholesome, and 
much the same purpose as does a p 
on the nose of a laggard boxer. It ro 
the fight in him. Resisting a craving 
smash the worthless baler model ing 
dozen fragments, he carried it inte 
study, locked the door behind him, 
the model on his desk and sat down 
front of it. 

Disregarding his wife’s pleas at 
door, he sat there until gray dawn, ge 
over the baler inch by inch, connin 
blue-prints, memorizing its specificat 
deftly taking down the whole model 
somewhat more clumsily putting it 
gether again. Bit by bit he begam 
see light—not because light was 4 
there, but because he created it. 

Next day Moylan did not go to 
office at all. In the morning he left} 
apartment, but only to come back an hi 
later, steering a laden way under @ 
weight of a half-dozen bulky packages) 
all sizes. These he carried into his stig 
and again locked himself in with the baler 
model—this time for a ten-hour vj 
When he emerged, at dinner-time, he 
tired out, nerveless and cross. But 
eyes had lost their blank deadness. 

Within a week the farm regions and vie 
lages for fifty miles around were deluge 
with circulars, strikingly printed, 
adorned in the center with an alluring 
engraved cut of the baler. Above aig 
around and under this cut ran type wordel 
something like this: 


Tue Hovusexeerer’s Herp—for all the 
week and for all the year. § 

Monday is wash-day. Are you usiNg| 
the awkward, old-fashioned wringer that 
tears the clothes and makes your arms 
ache? Drop the new-washed garments 
into this press. Three turns of 
wheel and one easy motion of the levet 7 
will wring out every drop of water, 0 
half the time and ten times as easily 
the clumsy old way. 

Are you saving waste-paper to sell?] 
(Do! There’s money in it.) Bale t@ 
this press and thus send it to the mills 
portable form, simple to handle and sit) 
ple to weigh. Full directions with every 


press. 
Do you like homemade wine or swe 
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Bier? Everyone does, but most people 
4 the expense and bother of the 
Shersome old wine- or cider-presses. 
Brocton Press does away with all 
‘labor and is as practicable for the 
marpose as any apparatus sold at dou- 


ce. 
© Do you throw away the odds and ends 
ig meat, in these hard times, because it 
Stoo troublesome to press them, by 


hand, into headcheese, scrapple, etc.? 


ti 


Brocton Press solves that difficulty, 
a single turn of the fingers. 
sald the press carefully after putting 
any of the foregoing — be- 
ing it to any other. 
er aey for booklet : “Fifty Ways 


a ave Labor and Money by the Broc- 


“ton Press.” 


Canvassers wanted. 


3 


* 
ai 


through the land went this re- 


w/ markable literary production. Out, 


| went a score of silver-tongued can- 
‘ The only circular Moylan mailed 
Sany New York address was to his own 
wae and to his own wife. He sent it— 


Sa supreme test—three days after the 


ier circulars went forth. 
Ai breakfast next day Doris looked up 
ma long and puckered-browed reading 


of a piece of mail that had arrived that 
morning, 

“Dear,” she said excitedly, “here’s a 
perfectly wonderful thing I want you to 
get for me before we go to the farm this 
summer. A periectly wonderful thing! 
It'll save us no end of trouble and time 
and cash. And in these times, we ought to 
economize.” 

“What’s the idea?” asked Moylan ab- 
stractedly as he took the circular. 

“H’m!” he commented, with no ardor 
at all, as he glanced over it. ‘“Doesn’t 
strike me as anything to rave over. Why, 
part of its use is the same as that baler’s 
you were talking about the other night. 
And you told me the baler was worthless.” 

“But this is another kind. And even 
it if wont do baling—” 

“If the baler purpose of the press is 
bum, what makes you think the rest of 
the circular’s promises will make good?” 

“Why,” she cried, amazed at his dull- 
ness, “doesn’t it say so? It says so, in 
cold print and in so many words. Get me 
one, wont you, Win, dear?” 

“Yes,” promised Moylan, a great peace 
in his heart. “I will.” 
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For the first time in a week Moylan 
entered his office that morning with head 
erect and springy tread. And before he 
settled down to work he inaugurated cer- 
tain minor changes. For one thing, he 
had his desk moved from the outer to 
the innermost room of the suite. 

Then he resurrected from that desk’s 
bottom drawer two neatly framed gray 
motto-cards and hung them on the wall 
of the outer office. They read: 

“Gray Matter is Simply a Grip on 
Grit!” and “Keep your Ear to the Earth 
to Earn Encomiums.” 

Then with remorseless hand he tore 
down the card bearing the statement 
“We Strive to Please,’ went into his own 
new office and shut the door behind him. 

An hour later the stenographer opened 
the door a foot or so and stuck her pretty 
head through the aperture. 

“Mr. Brocton’s outside,” she whispered. 
“He seems awful put out over something. 
Says he’s got to see you right away.” 

“Tell him,” snapped Moylan without so 
much as looking up from a little sheaf 
of just-arrived mail-orders, “tell him I’m 
in conference!” . 
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ORAL WATERS 
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i back at a tree or two. He whistled 
y, lingering only a moment, then gath- 
‘up some fruit and crackers and went 
' He did not return until the after- 
when he appeared overwhelmed to 
things already in preparation. 

places were set, also sticks gath- 
(for the evening fire. He took an 
ally long time washing, thereafter, 
Mame to the table with the glow of 
| spring water on him, hair brushed 
mirror, the cracker-can. There was 
® softness in her eyes. He showed 
‘her handiwork pleased him—it 
fed him full-length, he explained. It 
their happiest meal so far. He helped 
the clean-up afterward, and they 
comrades. That night she laughed 
mhis stories of hard knocks around 

fid—the first real laugh since the 
was. Also she wished him good 


HKEE weeks—his ankle well. Slowly 
wsne ceased to fear him. Given inde- 
c¢, she answered with greater sub- 
In the days that followed, 
developed, in spite of herself, a 
ay passion for outdoor sports of all 
=something repressed and banked 
mm her former upholstered existence, 
enthusiasms, her mirth and all the 
m emotions. Now the great primal 
wt play that is part and breath of 
Midoors, the cry of all nature for 
Gom and expression, was calling for 
at) It was what the impression- 
Would call the feel of the earth-dance, 
f of efflux of eternal youth that 
Ht spaces of the sky and earth can 
This proved the key-link to 

ea tion. 
ey Tan and swam and climbed to- 
et iike truant children. Bare of head 
ten of feet, they were like two 
Ng earth-deities, lithe, symmetrical, 
‘4nd more utterly unconscious. The 


ae 
= 


wonder of it never ceased for Brookfield 
—the vision of a woman’s unfolding be- 
neath his eyes. This he kept to himself. 
A thoroughbred strain showed through in 
their mutual avoiding of a touch of sor- 
didness in word or act. The tang of the 
salt plunges had given back to her that 
primal zest and bound of sheer living 
which ages of frock coats and high heels 
have filched from the race. 

There was an arm of the cove in which 
Brookfield had forbidden her to bathe. 
The cliffs here cut off abruptly, forming 
a narrow, natural pool-of deep indigo, 
telling of great depth. He had never 
given his reasons for avoiding the place; 
but when on the second occasion he had 
found her bathing in shallow cove water, 
but rather close to the pool, they had 
some words on the subject. 

“Bathe there, if you insist,” he con- 
cluded, “but perhaps—” 

He turned. 

“Come along,” he added, “and I’ll show 
you what I mean.” 

They. came out upon a bluff about 
twenty feet high overhanging the narrow 
tongue of deep water. 

“Not even a rock cod there,” she 
laughed spitefully. 

He looked hard into her eyes. He was 
in thin white clothing and bare of feet. 
Picking up a small rock he tossed it over 
the edge to one side. At the same time, 
stepping back for a run of half a dozen 
steps, he dived far out toward the cen- 
ter of the pool. He cut the water straight, 
clean as a knife, with hardly an audible 
splash—all this before the girl had rightly 
sensed his intention. 

She ran to the edge. Two bubbling 
points surrounded by ever-widening cir- 
cles where the man and the stone had dis- 
appeared!. Instantly from two sides she 
saw pointed, sinister fins cut the water, 
half-submerged gray horrors beneath. 

Then far out, halfway already to the 


other bank, Brookfield’s head appeared 
for a breath, a whip of water, and he 
dived again, just as June screamed. The 
two fins shot forward as one, toward the 
new movement. 

June found herself cramming fists into 
her mouth and screaming as she had done 
in schoolgirl days at a football game. 
The foremost monster was almost to the 
opposite bank before a blunt ripple that 
meant Brookfield’s head appeared to the 
right. Those last few yards he made in 
the frenzied corkscrew stroke used by 
islanders in sharkish waters, the feet con- 
verted into a churn. The water foamed 
behind him while there arose faintly to 
her ears the strident “Hai-yi.” 

He had gained the rocks. She saw a 
brown arm shoot up for a hold. It was 
living death to June, as she waited for 
him to find the second grip on the slip- 
pery surface He was clear of the 
two mottled, dead-white bellies turned up 
—clear of the backward notches of snap- 
ping teeth. She was running toward him, 
all power gone from her limbs, when his 
“Hello!” reached her across the cove. She 
never knew how he had scaled the cliff. 

“They’re not the real man-eaters, 
though hungry,” he gasped. “I was a 
little afraid you might try to bathe here, 
when I wasn’t looking. Take my word 
for these things, June, wont you?” 


HEY walked back to the cabin, but 
not together. Her face was white 
and tortured—not with petulance or spite 
so much as a deep heart-wound: Brook- 
field saw that he had been boyish, no fit 
companion, much less mate. It was true 
that he had not sufficiently thought out 
the thing. He had expected to stir the 
big water-pigs, but the swim was short, 
and he had not figured on their being 
hungry enough to attack. He had thought 
he knew a whole lot about sharks. 
It occurred to him for the first time 
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and artistic beauty 

are distinctive quali- 
ties of the incomparable 
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Pride of ownership grows 
with years of usefulness 
and possession. Their re- 
liability is guaranteed. The 
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that many things which he fancied he 
knew rather well might show up flaws of 
his understanding in a test. For instance, 
he had taken big chances with the life of 
this girl in getting her clear of the Hat- 
teras before he knew the steamer’s fate. 
He knew the value of her life now. It 
occurred to him that he had been learning 
much in recent days and weeks—not 
alone teaching June Vember. Boyish— 
that put it rather mildly; he had been 
ruthless. 

He got the supper. She helped, but 
could not keep her mind on one thing 
jong enough to finish the slightest task. 
She did not eat, did not speak. He heard 
her frightened catches of breath in the 
night—even fancied a shivering sob. 

She did not lift her eyes at breakfast, 
but raised her hands against his words 
when he began to speak—as if to press 
his voice back. 

“T can’t stand it,” she said coldly. 
“Don’t think about me now—just let me 
alone.” 

“T’m 
sorry—” 

Her hand was raised against him again. 
He could not stay; yet he could not leave 
her. She went out to walk on the shore, 
and he followed at a distance, learning 
mightily from this creature whom he had 
undertaken so blithely to teach all things. 
There was no lightness about his man- 
ner now—a straight realization of grievous 
conduct, half breaking a sensitive human 
heart. She turned at noon, finding him 
near. She tried to speak but looked away 
in unutterable weariness. He came closer. 

“T never saw it before—how loose a 
thing a man—” 

“Don’t—” 

“Tf I thought you were wrong, Id leave 
quick enough,” he added. “I’d leave you 
alone right enough, but I’m wrong, June 
Vember—wrong and sorry and mighty 
miserable.” 

“T don’t want to make you miserable,” 
she said hoarsely. “Only, I feel all dead 
inside. I never knew life—never knew 
or did anything real—until I got here, 
until you showed me. And then you—a 
thing like that! Oh, what am I saying? 
Please let me alone. A woman cannot 
stand such sights—they haunt. Why, it 
would kill—it would kill a mother!” 

“Listen,” he said. “It will be a life 
lesson. I learn forever when I learn like 
that. It will make the man better.” 

She took a step nearer. Her head was 
bent forward like that of a woman of 
years, and she looked up at him from 
very near—like one whose eyes were dim, 
or who saw more than the optic nerve 
reveals. 

“T have learned more to-day than in 
many years,” he went on. 

“Tt isn’t that I want to hurt you,” she 
said softly. “It’s only that the life went 
from me. But it’s coming back!” 


sorry,’ he muttered. “I’m 


T that moment over her shoulder 
Brookfield saw their deliverance at 
sea—a small-boat manned by six or eight 
men pulled toward their signal. 

“Look!” 

She turned slowly. He watched her 
eyes fill with the sight that they had 
talked of so long, as one speaks of 
heaven. But her face was.back to his. 





“Tt is coming back,” she repeated 


























strangely. “My life is coming back—y 
you frightened away.” 

Brookfield, with both hands, turned} 
face out to sea. 

“Don’t you see the boat?” he laughed 
“It’s coming for us—” 

She did not answer, but continued ig 
study his face. There was a swift hony 
suddenly that her mind had been hy 
possibly to last, by his idiocy of yeste 
day. There was a silence in which th 
boat neared, silence as they walked do | I 
to the edge of the land at the outers 
of the cove. 

“My father is there with some x 
sailors,” she said. 

She was waving automatically, but eyg 
this she forgot for moments, as she key 
up her strange searching of Brookfclj™m five 







face. unt 
“Tell me, aren’t you glad?” he wisi ing 

pered. Uni 
“It doesn’t matter now,” she replied $F org. 
“Tell me what you see,” he said@ " 

great tension from her searching gaze. ss 
“I see the man—” aan 


S i boat grated upon the sand, a 
was in her father’s arms. June Vex 

ber had turned abruptly from the grt y 
ing to Brookfield—agony, hatred and fal pec; 
in her father’s face for the other, 














“Ts it a matter of irons for this ma” te 
he asked the girl. ct y 
“Trons?” she repeated. “He is Piay' 
lover. He is the most wonderful of mame 
—not irons from you to my Island Malm * 
The sailors looked relieved. you, 
The Hatteras had not sunk. kt only 





peared she resumed her course the folie 
ing day and carried the Vember pariya 
to Sydney. It had taken the full si 
weeks for the father and a few othemm 
return to the point of the reef and 
search among the islands of the 
group. There had been a lot of skep 
expressed, even on the Hatteras, abou 
perfection of Brookfield’s chivalry. 3 
believed that his rescue-instinct 
normal—others that it was a 

flight for two. = 

That evening June and Brookfel 
alone on the after-deck of the Mj 
Vember’s chartered steamer, boul 
New Zealand. They had at last 
opportunity to break away from the§ 
company. It was growing purple 
west. Together they had watched 
little, unknown island fade, doubtle 
ever, from sight in the dying light @ 
The deck was empty. Brookfield a 
forward. ei 

“Tell me, June—tell me what 
in my face so long this afternoon? } 
was like a look of death.” 

“It was life,” she whispered. “It® 
if you were being born again—tig 
I love. My own heart was cominga# 
again, and I saw your face differ 
that it could be tender as well as 
the face of a man who could unde 
a woman’s heart, as well as the 

n.” 

Brookfield lifted his head. In 
a new moon lay close to the 
cradle-moon. He laughed low, ext 

“Some strange glory struck you 
June,” he said. “I saw a whole® 
I saw you first—a whole lot tha 
never saw. But to-day and t& 
there was never a dream touched 
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How I Teach Piano 


To More Persons than Were 


Ever Taught by One Man Before 


| make good players of them in guarter the usual 
time, at guarter the usual cost, and 









all by correspondence. 


“Impossible!’’ some persons said when I started, twenty- 
five years ago, but every year I obtained more students, 
until today many hundreds of men and women are study- 
ing with me in all quarters of the globe. Every state of the 


Union contains scores of accomplished players of piano or - 


organ who obtained their entire training from me by mail, 
and at quarter the usual cost and effort. I will gladly refer 
you to any number of my graduates who will soon convince 
you of the surprising results they obtained by my scientific 
method. Write for my 64-page free booklet, ‘‘How to 
Learn Piano or Organ.’’ 


You learn faster, not because anything is omitted, but 
because you use every possible scientific assistance—many 
of which are entirely unknown to the average teacher. My 
patented invention the COLOROTONE sweeps away 
playing difficulties that have troubled students for genera- 
tins. By its use, Transposition—usually a ‘‘nightmare”’ 
to students—becomes easy and fascinating. It enables 
you, in your third lesson, to play an interesting piece not 
only in the original key, but in all other keys as well. This 
one fact saves you months of valuable 
time. The COLOROTONE is 
patented and cannot be used by any 
other teacher or conservatory. 
















































With my fifth lesson I send you 
another important and exclusive inven- 
tion, QUINN-DEX, a mechanical 
*“‘movie.” It shows you every move- 
ment of my wrists, hands and fingers 
at the keyboard. You see the fingers 
move, as Clearly as if thrown on the 
moving picture screen. You do not 
have to reproduce your teacher’s finger 
movements from your MEMORY— 
which naturally cannot be always 
accurate. 


error or misunderstanding. 
of your time 


Instead, you have the correct models right 
before your eyes during every minute of practise. 
follow them minutely and exactly without any chance of 
Without Quinn-dex much 
(and your teacher’s time) would be 
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DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO— From the famous sketch 
by Schneider, exhibited at the St. Louis Exposition. 


“private teacher’s’’ time is absolutely thrown away in giv- 
ing you routine instructions about clef signs, measure bars, 
sharps, flats, the value of notes and rests, etc., etc., which 
are necessarily the same for all students and could just as 
easily be put into writing. Of course you can’t remember 
a quarter of what he tells you, so most of your next lesson 
is taken up going over the same material again. This 
truly sinful waste is entirely done away with by my 
WRITTEN METHOD. Your routine instructions are 
all in writing for reference any time, day or night. Nothing 
is forgotten nor needlessly repeated. You obtain as much 
of my time as you really need, and every minute of it is 
devoted to your real guidance, and not to routine instruc- 
tions. In all essential ways you are in closer touch with me 
than if you were studying by the oral method—yet my 


lessons cost you only 43 cents each—and they include 
all the many recent developments in scientific teaching. For ‘the 
student of moderate means, this method of studying is far superior to 
all others. Even for the wealthiest student, there is nothing better at 
any price. You may be certain that your progress is at all times in 
accord with the best musical thought of the present day, and this 
makes all the difference in the world. 


Investigate Without Cost — Special Offer 


My method is endorsed by distinguished musicians and educators 
who certainly would not recommend a second-rate system. It is for 
beginners, or experienced players, from 14 to over 60 years of age. 
You progress as rapidly or slowly as you wish, in spare time at home. 
All necessary music is included free and becomes your property. 
Diploma and degree granted. The tuition fee is now, for a short 
time, cut exactly in half, on account of our Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 
Offer. Investigate without cost or obligation. Write today, using 
postcard, letter or Free Book Coupon for my 64-page free book 
‘‘How To Learn Piano or Organ.’’ 


MARCUS LUCIUS QUINN 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Studio BB. Social Union Bldg. Boston, Mass. 


FREE BOOK 


i HowTo 


You 
























devoted to correcting bad habits acquired through faulty 
practise. This discourages more students and wastes more 
time than any other single factor. Quinn-dex does away 
with it entirely. You cannot obtain anything like Quinn- 
dex except from me. Moving pictures have never before 
been applied to piano instruction. Quinn-dex is operated 
easily and simply by hand, and even a child can successfully 
use it. Jt contains 684 separate pictures. Quinn-dex is 
fully explained in my free booklet “How To Learn Piano 
or Organ.’’ Write today. 


The old way of studying with a so-called ‘“‘private 
teacher’’ by the oral or “‘spoken’’ method is rapidly being 
discarded, and anybody can see why. If you want a 
teacher “‘all to yourself’? and can afford only $1 to $5 a 
lesson, it goes without saying that you can obtain only 
third-rate instruction. No true authority could give you 
his entire, exclusive attention for so small a fee. Further- 
more, by the old fashioned oral method, at least half your 
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FREE BOOK COUPON 


QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio BB 

Social Union Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, your free 
booklet, “How to Learn Piano or Organ.’’ and full par- 


ticulars of your Course and special reduced Tuition 
‘er. 
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Home Study 
Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried 
position? You can have one if you can de 
the work. LaSalle experts will show you 
how, guide you step by step to success and 
help solve your personal business problems. 
Our plan enables you to train during spare 
hours without interference with your pres- 
entduties. Give us p name and address 
and mark with an below the kind of 
position you want = fill. We will mail 
catalog and full particulars regarding our 
low cost monthly payment plan. Also our 
valuable book for ambitious men, en 
Years’ Promotion In One”. Tear out and 
mail this advertisement today. No obliga- 
tion to you. Let us prove to you how this 
step has helped thousands of ambitious men 
to real success. 


oO BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 
Training for Official, Managerial, Sales and 
Executive positions in Business. 

oO HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 

preiaing for ice as Auditors, Comptrol- 
ne ny ie Accountants, Cost Ac- 

3 

oO BUSINESS Li LETTER- ‘WRITING: 

New —— hia for positions as House 

pervisors of Guscapee- 
dence, Mail Bales Directors, Corres 
Critics, Teeter Executives; ; and in Get 


which expert 


oi NTERST COMMERCE AND RAILWAY 
TRAFFIC: Trainin; tions as Railroad 
and In 7. Traffic Ex- 


lence 
andliog 


O% LAW; for admission to bar and executive- 
Trai a Ang a 


men. Degree of LL. B. confe 
BANKING AND FINANCE: 





BUSINESS E ENGLISH: 
png Le for it, ~F- as Business Correspon- 


re and Copy Writers. 
COMMERCIAL itigne an 
Training for ions as Foreign Correspon- 
dent with Spenish -S + Colon 
EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPRAKING: 
Training in the art of forceful, effective speech 
—Ministers, Salesman, Leaders, Pol- 


nie 


oO 
lo 


BOOKKEEPING: 
Training for Expert Bookkeeping Positions. 


| LaSalle Extension University 


| “The World’s Greatest Extension University’* 
Chicago, 


Dept. 266-R 






“DON’T SHOUT” 


MORLEY ‘PHONE? 
a pair in my cars now, 
are in 











Morley Phone 
for the 


levi a is to the ears ™ ome are ae 

jets =e gg pw, —- Fe gee 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND TESTIMONIALS 

THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 778, Perry Bldg., Phila. 


| a doctor. 
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that he would shortly need the services of 
He was still hatless and un- 
happy. 

The Gorgon looked up as Mary entered 
the room. Sears Cabot did not—for the 
very good reason that his eyes had been 
fastened on the door ever since she had 
passed through it. 

“T thought,” he said, 
forever and ever.” 

The Gorgon snorted. “How do you ex- 
pect to get him to bed?” she demanded, 
as if “him” were not present. 

“T’ve already arranged for him to have 
the room across the hall,” she said. And 
then, very innocent of eye, she added: “I 
thought perhaps you wouldn’t mind 
just—” 

The Gorgon iooked like an elderly but 


“that you had gone 


| thoroughly outraged Vestal Virgin. 


“Just ringing for one of the hotel valets 
to come up and attend to him,” finished 
Mary. 

When he lay in bed, with the coun- 
terpane up high against his firm young 
chin, Mary came in quickly, gracefully, 
alertly. She moved the lamp an inch or 
two, so that the light did not shine into 
his eyes, dismissed the valet with a nod, 
and then, passing into the bath, drew a 
glass of water. Returning to the bedside, 
she held this toward him, with a tablet. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“Something to make you sleep,” she ex- 
plained. 

It was curious how much like a small, 
wistful boy he could look at odd moments. 
“If I take it, will you give me something 
to make me dream pleasant dreams?” he 
demanded directly. 

The rose-glow the lamp cast up into 
her face was put to shame. But she 
nodded—hadn’t the young doctor told her 
she must treat him as she would a child? 
He swallowed the tablet, and her lips 
brushed his, swift and soft as the edge of 
an angel’s wing. 

“Good night,” she said. 
—TI’ll not be far off.” 


“Don’t worry 


OR was she. A long, long time after- 

ward, the Gorgon tiptoed in and re- 
garded her irately. “Are you going to 
spend the night here, Mary?” she de- 
manded. 

It appeared, from the way her chin set, 
that Mary was. 

“T think,” orated the Gorgon, “that you 
might have some regard for me. Aside 
from that, you might also consider the 
scandal—” 

“Shh!” said Mary. 
up.” 

The Gorgon glared and retreated. In 
the morning she announced that she 
hadn’t slept a wink and that she had a 
sick headache. Also, she took her break- 
fast in bed. As a result, Sears Cabot, 
who had slept beautifully, and Mary, who 
looked as if she had, were unchaperoned. 

“T feel fit as a fiddle,” he said, and the 
expression of his face as he said it would 
have made a fiddle burst with pride. . 

“You—you don’t remember yet?” she 


“You'll wake him 





hazarded. 





—___.___} 


























































Pay. but I’m afraid I will—any my 
” he said, his eyes on her face, 


melissa disposed of, the dy 
loomed before them, infinite in its 
possibilities. But first they had to wai 
for the young doctor—who came, his 
knowledge of amnesia vastly increasedby 
recourse to his medical encyclopedia, 

“Do you think it would do him goo! 
to ride?” asked Mary. 

“Assuredly,” said the young dod, 
looking envious. 3 

The girl turned to Sears Cabot. 
you—do you think you can ride,” & 
said, “—that is, if we can get hold 
riding togs?” 

“Loan you mine,” put in the youy 
doctor, which proved that he was a mp 
and a ’prother. “Although I don’t kno 
as they’ll fit—” 

This settled it. Sears Cabot seemed 
beautifully assured that he could ride. As 
a matter of fact, he would have beeng 
beautifully sure that he could do ay 
thing else she required of him, from dep 
sea diving to driving an airplane. Hea 
solutely refused to have the valet ass 
him, and so, when he was gone overly 
she was worried. 

“T discovered some initials,” he si 
directly, upon his return. “They wer 
on-—” 

“What were they?” she demanded 

“B. V. D.,” he said. “Do you think 
that—that will help?” 

The corners of her mouth twitched 
“Perhaps,” she evaded. And then, let 
he suspect either her amusement or i 
cause, she changed swiftly to: “You lok 
perfectly spiffy!” 

“And you,” he said, “look absolutely 
adorable.” 

Nor was this hyperbole. In coat ail 
breeches she was a little boyish and thi 
much more irresistible. They went dow 
through the foyer to the porte-cochér, 
where horses awaited them; and not evel 
the concentrated stare of everybody pitt 
ent dampened her shining morning mow 
He assisted her to mount and then thier 
an easy leg over his own saddle in a Wy 
that proved past experience, and they pit 
ceeded to walk their horses sedately down 
onto the sands. And there, seeing thatlt 
rode easily and gracefully, she flung # 
challenge over her shoulder. 

“Race you,” she cried, and was off 


iB Ra tide was low, the glistening sané 
firm, the beach deserted. The Boat 
walk gave them a colorful gallery, the 
silken sweaters of the women showiif 
shades that the rainbow never knew. 
horse, neck outstretched, took up 
chase, but he, content with the pict 
she made, did not urge it until they 
covered almost a mile. There he a& 
abreast of her, and she lifted a glo 
laughing face to his. Her hat, round 
simple as a child’s, and fastened by a 0” 
elastic under a chin that was deserved) 
famous, had slipped from her head. 
hair caught the sunlight. 

“We mustn’t gallop too much,” shes 
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New Stomachs for Old 


THOUSANDS of people 
who suffered for years 
with all sorts of stomach 
trouble are walking 
around today with en- 
tirely re-made stomachs— 
stomachs which have been 
re-made in from 48 to 72 
hours! They enjoy their 
meals and never have a 
thought of indigestion, 
constipation or any of the 
serious illnesses with which they formerly 
suffered and which are directly traceable to 
the stomach. 


EUGENE CHRISTIAN 


And these surprising results have been 
produced not by drugs or medicines of any 
kind, not by foregoing substantial foods, not 
by eating specially prepared or patented 
foods of any kind, but by eating the plainest, 
simplest foods correctly combined ! 


These facts were forcibly brought to my 
mind by Eugene Christian, the eminent 
Food Scientist, who is said to have success- 
fully treated over 23,000 people with foods 


alone! 


As Christian says, man is what he eats. 
What we take into our stomachs today, we 
are tomorrow. Food is the source of ail 
power, yet not one person in a hundred 
knows the chemistry of foods as related to 
the chemistry of the body. The result is 
we are a nation of “stomach sufferers.” 


Christian has proved that to eat good, 
simple, nourishing food is not necessarily 
to eat correctly. In the first place, many 
of the foods which we have come to regard 
as good are in reality about the worst 
things we can eat, while others that we 
regard as harmful have the most food 
value. 


But perhaps the greatest harm which 
comes from eating blindly is the fact that 
very often two perfectly good foods when 
eaten at the same meal form a chemical 
reaction in the stomach and literally ex- 
plode, liberating dangerous toxic poisons 
which are absorbed by the blood and cir- 
culate throughout the system, forming the 
toot of all or nearly all sickness, the first 
indications of which are acidity, fermenta- 
tion, gas, constipation and many other sym- 
pathetic ills leading to most serious con- 
Sequences. 


And yet just as wrong food selections 
and combinations will destroy our health 
and efficiency, so will the right foods 
quickly create and maintain bodily vigor 

mental energy. In my talk with 
Eugene Christian, he told me of some of 
his experiences in the treatment of disease 
through food—just a few instances out of 
the more than 23,000 cases he has on 
record. 


One case which interested me greatly was 
that of a young business man whose effi 
ciency had been practically wrecked through 
stomach acidity, fermentation and constipa- 
tion, resulting in physical sluggishness 

was naturally reflected in his ability 

to use his mind. He was twenty pounds 
t weight when he first went to see 
and was so nervous he couldn’t 

tleep. Stomach and intestinal gases were 
‘® Severe that they caused irregular heart 
mom and often fits of great mental de- 


In 48 Hours 


By R. S. Thompson 


pression. As Christian describes it, he was 
not 50 per cent efficient either mentally or 
physically. Yet in 24 hours, by following 
Christian’s suggestions as to food, his con- 
stipation was relieved, although he had for- 
merly been in the habit of taking large daily 
doses of a strong cathartic. In five weeks 
every abnormal symptom had disappeared— 
his weight having increased 6 lbs. In addi- 
tion to this, he acquired a store of physical 
and mental energy so great in comparison 
with his former self as to almost belie the 
fact that it was the same man. 


Another instance of what proper food 
combinations can do almost overnight was 
that of a’ man one hundred pounds over- 
weight whose only other discomfort was 
rheumatism. .This man’s greatest pleasure 
in life was eating. Though convinced of the 
necessity, he hesitated for months to go 
under treatment, believing he would be de- 
prived of the pleasures of the table. He 
finally, however, decided to try it out. Not 
only did he begin losing weight within a 
few hours, regaining his normal figure in a 
matter of weeks, but all signs of rheumatism 
disappearing, and he found the new diet 
far more delicious to the taste and afforded 
_a much keener quality of enjoyment than 
his old method of eating, and wrote Chris 
tian a letter to that effect. 


But perhaps the most interesting case that 
Christian told me of was that of a multi- 
millionaire—a man 70 years old, who had 
been traveling with his doctor for several 
years in a search for health. He was ex- 
tremely emaciated, had chronic constipation, 
lumbago, and rheumatism. For over twenty 
years he had suffered with stomach and 
intestinal trouble which in reality was su- 
peraciduous secretions in the stomach. The 
first menus given him were designed. to 
remove the causes of acidity, which was ac- 
complished almost overnight. And after 
this was done he seemed to undergo a com- 
plete rejuvenation. His eyesight, hearing, 
taste, and all of his mental faculties became 
keener and more alert. He had had no 
organic trouble—but he was starving to 
death from malnutrition and decomposi- 
tion—all caused by the wrong selection 
and combination of foods. Almost imme- 
diately after following Christian’s advice 
this man could see results, and after six 
months he was as well and strong as he 
had ever been in his life. 


These instances of the efficacy of right 
eating I have simply chosen at random 
from perhaps a dozen Eugene Christian 
told me of, every one of which was fully 
as interesting, and they applied to as many 
different ailments. Surely this man Chris- 
tian is doing a great work. 


I know of several instances where rich 
men and women have been so pleased with 
what he has done for them that they have 
sent him a check for $500 or $1,000 in ad- 
dition to the amount of the bill when 
paying him. 


There have been so many inquiries from 
all parts of the United States from people 
seeking the benefit of Eugene Christian’s 
advice and whose cases he is unable to 
handle personally that he has written a little 
course of lessons which tells you exactly 
what to eat for health, strength and effi- 
ciency. This course is published by The 
Corrective Eating Society of New York. 


These lessons, there are 24 of them, con- 
tain actual menus for breakfast, luncheon, 
and dinner, covering every condition of 
health and sickness from infancy to old 
age and for all occupations, climates, and 
seasons. 


Reasons are given for every recommenda- 
tion based upon actual results secured in 
the author’s many years of practice al- 
though technical terms have been avoided. 
Every point is explained so clearly ‘that 
there can be no possible misunderstanding. 


With these lessons at hand it is just as 
though you were in personal contact with 
the great food specialist, because every pos- 
sible point is so thoroughly covered that 
you can scarcely think of a question which 
isn’t answered. You can start eating the 
very things that will produce the increased 
physical and mental energy you are seeking 
the day you receive the lessons, and you 
will find. that you secure results with the 
first meal. This, of course, does not mean 
that complicated illnesses can be removed 
at one meal, but it does mean that real 
results can nearly always be seen in 48 
hours or less. 


If you would like to examine these 24 
little Lessons in Corrective Eating, simply 
write The Corrective Eating Society, De- 
partment 1202, 443 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. It is not necessary to enclose 
any money with your request. Merely ask 
them to send the lessons on five days’ trial, 
with the understanding that you will either 
return them within that time or remit 
$3.00, the small fee asked. 


The reason that the Society is willing to 
send the lessons 6n free examination with- 
out money in advance is because they want 
to remove every obstacle to putting this 
knowledge in the hands of the many inter- 
ested people as soon as possible, knowing 
full well that a test of some of the menus 
in the lessons themselves is more convinc- 
ing than anything that can possibly be said 
about them. 


Please clip out and mail the following form instead of writing a letter, as this 
is a copy of the blank adopted by the Society, and will be honored at once 





CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, 


Dept. 1202, 443 Fourth Ave., New York City 


You may send me prepaid a copy of Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons. 


I will either 


remail them to you within five days or send you $3. 
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Mother Pins 
Her Faith 
to Musterole 


In days gone by, mother 
mixed a mustard plaster 
when father had bronchitis 
or brother had the croup, 
but nowshe uses Musterole. 
It is better than a mustard 
plaster. 

She just rubs it on the 
congested spot. Instantly 
a peculiar penetrating heat 
begins its work of healing 
—and without fuss, or muss 
or blister. 

Musterole relieves without dis- 
comfort. 

The clean white ointment sets 
your skin a-tingle. First, you feel 
a glowing warmth, then a pleas- 
ant lasting coolness, but way 
down underneath the coolness, 
old Nature is using that peculiar 
heat to disperse congestion and 
send the pain away. 

Made of oil of mustard and a 
few home simples, Musterole is 
uncommonly effective in treat- 
ment of the family’s little ills. It 
takes the ache out of grandfather's 
back. It soothes sister’s headache. 
It helps mother’s neuralgia. 

Mother pins her faith to it asa 
real ‘‘first aid.” 

She is never without a jar of 
Musterole in the house. 


Many doctors and nurses recommend it. 
30c and 60c jars; hospital size $2.50. 


The Musterole Co. , Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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. 4S For forty years 
\S\2” \_ Fashion has put her 
; stamp of approval on 


COMANS 
FACE POWDER. 


All tints 50 cents (double quan- 
tity) at all toilet counters, or send 
4 cents for miniature box. 
The Freeman Perfume Co. 
Dept. 115 Cincinnati, O. 





reining in. “But I love it! Horseback- 
riding is like cake—and galloping is the 
frosting.” 

He smiled. “I suppose,” he said 
abruptly, “that lots of men have told you 
that you are beautiful.” 

Her face clouded. “Quite a few,” she 
said, with evident distaste for the sub- 
ject. 

“Has anybody ever told you that you 
are the kindest person in the world and 
the truest blue?” he asked. 

The flush of pleasure that being told 
she is pretty brings to the everyday girl’s 
face flooded hers. “I don’t remember 
anybody ever saying just that,” she re- 
plied. 

“Well, you are,” he said confidently. 

“Thank you,” she said, and added with 
sober sincerity: “I think that is the very 
nicest thing anybody ever said about me.” 

A moment later she said, “T’ll race you 
one more race.” 


> 


T was a wonderful race—if you cared 

for racing. Away back, almost a speck 
on the beach, was a man who didn’t. In 
the first place, he was overweight, and 
although horseback-riding was just the 
medicine that he needed, he believed in 
homeopathy. In the second place he, like 
the Gorgon, had not slept well. He had 
had to return to the second-rate hotel for 
his hat and luggage before he could reg- 
ister at the other place, and the conduct 
of the dummer Esel American had made 
him sleepless -with perplexity. And 
this morning the sight of Sears Cabot rid- 
ing away from the hotel, accompanied by 
the mysterious young woman, had been a 
severe setback. He had not counted on 
horseback-riding; he was no Uhlan. 

“Donner und Blitzen!’ said he as the 
second race began. His heart sank; his 
spirits sagged; even the points of his mus- 
tache drooped. But he dug in his heels 
and held on to his hat and proceeded to 
present a spectacle that was another 
Charge of the Light Brigade for courage 
and a second John Gilpin’s Ride for ap- 
pearance. Even so he would have been 
hopelessly distanced had not the horses 
ridden by Sears Cabot and Mary Jones 
suddenly stopped, just as they seemed 
about to vanish from sight. They had 
reached a point beyond which they refused 
to go. They wheeled; they stood on their 
hind legs and pawed the air. And their 
riders found it a matter for vast amuse- 
ment. 

“Tt doesn’t matter, anyway,” she pro- 
tested. 

“Oh, but it does!” he assured her.: “If 
we cou'd only go a little further; we could 
leave all this”’—he gestured that in the 








You can’t afford to miss— 


“The Safe Miss Seaton” 
By Cosmo Hamilton 


EGGY had to go off to San Francisco, and she 
hit upon the bright idea of leaving quiet Miss 
Seaton to look after her husband and the kiddies. 
Out of this situation the author of ““The Blindness of 
Virtue,"’ ““Who Cares?”’ and ‘“The Sins of the Chil- 
dren”’ has made a story remarkeb'e indeed. Watch 
for it in the forthcoming, the March, is ue of — 
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prospect which was man and ther 
vile—“behind.” As she hesitated hk 
pressed on eagerly. “Let’s tie the horses 
here and walk on.” 
“Let’s!” she agreed. 


"Poe spot where they could [gy 

civilization behind was not, they de 
covered, to be had. But anyway 
found a spot to sit down, and there 
created an illusion. She put aside je 
quirt and let sand drift through her fp, 
gers, as Eve did when Adam was payj 
her attention and took her to that part g 
Eden which was the seashore resort of the 
period. And he lay flat on his tummy. 
tum and gazed at her, untii they bo} 
suddenly became a little self-conscioy 
Then he picked up her cowboy’s quirt ang 
examined it. 

“Why,” he broke out with quickeng 
interest, “it feels as if it had a spike jp 
the handle.” 

“It has,” she affirmed. “A cowboy sent 
it to me from Texas. He wrote me 
sweet letter with it. He said he knew 
never hit a ‘hoss’—he spelled it that way 
—with it, but that I. might want to ‘bem’ 
somebody some day—”’ 

“Why,” he broke in, “I know who you . 
are.” In his excitement he sat up. “Its 
no wonder that your face was familiar, 
Although I’m no movie-fan, I—” 

“Couldn’t escape it,” she suggested 
“And I suppose you don’t think highly d : 
the movies?” 

“Not very,” he said honestly. “They 
always seemed—” He hesitated. 

“Crude and improbable,” she suggested 

“A little,” he confessed. “A_ pretly 
girl—” 

“With curls,” she put in inexorably. 

He flushed, but he went on steadfastly: 
“Or without curls, defeating the villa, 
even in physical combat. I cant= 
propitiatingly—“‘quite swallow that.” 

“You forget that the hero always # 
rives in the nick of time!” 

“Oh, I don’t,” he retorted, and grinned 

There was silence for an instant, ai 
then he said, slowly: “It’s funny, but! 
don’t seem to remember anything aboit 
me—yet. I don’t even know whether! 
am a shoe-clerk or a millionaire. ...: 
But I can’t be a millionaire, becausé! 
remember working hard. It was some 
thing important—” 

“The doctor said you had been under 
mental strain,” she broke in. “Thing 
will come back to you slowly—jil 
mustn’t force yourself.” 

“T don’t want to,” he confessed. 

In spite of the fact that she wanted! 
be considered as more than just a prety 
girl with curls, she did just what a prety 
girl with curls would do. She traced# 
intricate pattern in the sand with 4 
forefinger. : 

“T suppose,” he ventured, “that m5 
of hundreds of chances, you havea™ 
thousands of chances to change 7 
name.” Be 

“There were four of them in them 
this. morning,” she said without} 
thusiasm. “A soldier in Picardy, @ 
anese rice-grower, a coffee-merch 
Brazil and a widowed bank-cashier 
three children.” a 

“Tf I knew my name,” he said & P 
“I'd make it five.” FE: 

The blush that swept from het 
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CIN te) ® eak ak Quick- ck— 


Way Under Miutdiearse Ss Price— 


> ’ E. W. S. Shipman, Pres., Typewriter Emporium 

OW is the time to get a genuine, high-grade Underwood Typewriter at the lowest 
N price put on a good Underwood ‘today. In almost every city and town, readers of 

The Red Book are using my Underwoods to speed up their work and prepare them 
for better positions. I will help you to get a machine if you write me. You can EARN 
a machine without soliciting or canvassing. You can RENT an Underwood on small 
monthly payments and then I will accept your first six months’ rental on the purchase 
price if you desire to buy it later on. All you have to do isto WRITE me today so I can 
explain how others have secured their Underwoods, 


What I SEND You—What I SAVE You 


You can use one of my Underwoods all you like on TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. You will have a 
chance to SEE IT, USE IT, INSPECT IT, just the same as 200,000 of my customers have done before. 
_I will send you a genuine No. 4 Visible Writing Underwood, exactly as shown below, with Back Spacer, 
Tabulator, Stencil Attachment, 2-Color Ribbon, Waterproof Cover, Special Touch Typewriter Instruction 
Book, that will teach you to operate an Underwood in one day. My prices, which I will send you when 
you write, will make you a big saving. 


Largest Institution of Its Kind in World 
Confidence of 200,000 Customers 


You LEN \ I am the largest typewriter rebuilder in the world, handling only Underwoods, ob- 
¥ taining all machines and new parts direct from the Underwood Company. Iam 
APPLYING RENT \ not a second-hand dealer. Every machine goes through a process I have spent 
paw | 25 years perfecting. Each machine is equipped with new type, new platen, new 
PURCHASE PRICE ribbon vibrator, new front scale, new feed rolls, new ribbon, space bar, key rings, 
etc. If you don’t say ‘‘The machine you sent me Jooks, works, and ts as good as 
a new $100 machine,’’ return it at my expense. 


BUY 2 FOR CASH OR My Five Year Guarantee—10 Days’ Free Trial 

















ON EASY j personally stand back of every machine that goes through my factory witha WRITTEN FIVE 
PAYMENTS fA YEAR GUARANTEE OF SERVICE. I guarantee to send you a genuine Underwood, exactly 
as illustrated and described herewith. You don’t even have to buy the 
machine at the time you get it. Youcan try it for tendays FREE and 
then, if you conclude the machine I send you does not look, work and 
write like new, you may return it and I will refund any deposit or charges 

paid by you. This guarantee affords you complete protection. 


Mail coupon or post card today for special low 
Rent or Buy price and terms. You can RENT, applying 











six months’ rental on purchase price, buy on easy terms or secure $7 
discount for cash 
Our Other Plan Brings Underwood FREE a 


EES A new plan—our agency plan. You are not asked to do RY 
any canvassing or soliciting for orders. You simply co- 
on : operate with us, becoming part of our nation-wide or- i) 
a anization. You can easily get your Underwood 
) 


REE in this way. Send name and address on cou- 
pon today and learn about Offer No. 


Write me today— address me personally. I will 
Ip you secure a machine by my easy plan. 
E. W. S. Shipman, President 
Typewriter Emporium 
CHICAGO 


TN 


Year 
Guarantee 




































O NOT deny yourself the plea- 
sure and mental stimulus of 
card playing because you can- 

not always muster four players. Learn 
some of the exciting games that call 
for only two or three people — such 
as Seven-up, Piquet, Cribbage or 
Ecarte. Then get a deck of 


BICYCLE ‘caros’ 


and you will be ready for real card playing, with all the aid that 
well-finished, perfect slipping, clearly printed cards can give. Bi- 
cycle Cards are the cheapest good cards made. Best for home use. 


Congress Playing Cards are special de luxe packs with 
gold edges and art backs in rich colors. Use them for parties, 
gifts, or prizes. 

This book will teach you new card games and the correct rules for old 
ones. New edition with the latest rules for 300 games. Sent postpaid for 20c in 

stamps. Illustrated catalog of all kinds of playing cards 
and card supplies /ree. 


The U.S. Playing Card Company 


Department D-5 
Cincinnati, U.S. A., or Windsor, Canada 





Master Letters in Business 


There is a big, new, field—a growi 
mand for men and women skilled tn 
— Business Letter- Writing. 
ly My re k iteo ; 
> ri » 1 
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by the “‘case’’ system will 
high-grade” Correspondence 
ie, ‘ writer, cap- 
le managing the en corres- 
_ spare at 
it; easy monthly pay- 
now 


Master Letters In Busingse® 
LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 266-BLW, CHICAGO 
“The Worid’s Greatest Extension University’ 
















A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation _to 
life and health. This 
, knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinary 
every-day sources. 


SEXOLOGY 


(IUustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
ledge a Young Man Should Have. 
ledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
ledge a Father Should Have. 


edge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
ge a Husband Should Have. 


op 
on that Cough 


Stop your cough before it stops you! Save 
needless doctor bills. | 

You can stop the incipient cold and the 
heavy, rasping cough with 





FT 











Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
years, Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
users have been proving it. Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
them anywhere from coast to coast. Knowl a Mother Should Impart toHer Daughter. 
Good for the Throat Medical a Wife Should Have. 
wnt Cough. All in one volume. Illustrated, $2 postpaid 
. Write for “‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 
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round throat to her hair was beautify, 
see. “You will probably forget alj aboy 
me—-when you remember,” she said in, 
wee small voice. 

“I sha’n’t,” he said. And it wasn’t whi 
he said, but the way he said it. “jg: 
he added, “that it makes any difference 
Of course, nobody that has won the Sie. 
cess you have would ever give up he 
career-—” 

She stared at him, round-eyed withg, 
prise. “But I have given it up!” 

“You have!” 

“I always planned to, as soon ag] 
enough money. I—I hate it!” 

“Hate it?” -He was astounded, 

“No one believes it, I know,” shew 
torted. “They think it all adulation ay 

























easy work.’ They have no idea of & 
drudgery. And I want to be myselfe 
just plain Mary Jones. I want to» 
somewhere where nobody ever heard of 
me or of moving pictures—” 

“You'll have a hard time finding su} 
a place.” 

“I know it!”—fervently. “I’ve bea 
everywhere. All I want is just a litt 
white cottage like those I’ve seen upis 
New England, with a ducky, Colonil 
door, and green blinds and a trellis and— 
But everywhere I’ve been bothered 
death. It—it’s become a nightmare, If 
I only knew. where the end of the word 
was, I’d go there and jump off—” 

“End of the world?” he exclaimed 
“Why, I know where that is.” She looked 
at him doubtfully, but he rushed on. “Its 
a point, jutting out into the ocean. Ther 
are great big rocks all around it, wher 
surf breaks continually. Nobody could 
possibly land there. The minute Dad sw 
it, he said it looked like the end of th 
world, and he bought it and called it 
that—” 

He stopped short; they gazed into eath 
other’s eyes, equally astonished. 

“Tt has come back to you!” the gi 
cried. 



























E nodded. “Miss Mary Jones, met 
John Sears Cabot, 2nd—at your ser 
ice,” he said. “I’m sorry that I’m nota 
millionaire after all. My father happets 
to be, but I—” 





“Why!” she exclaimed. “I know 
There was an article about you in a ma 
azine. I remember it. It told all abot 
your inventions. I thought they wet 
simply wonderful.” 

“You did—truly?” 

She proved it by her shining eyes. “Ani 
I remember, there was a picture of yo 
too. That accounts for it—I mean fot 
your face being familiar.” 

“Dad gave them that,” he interposed 
hastily, without realizing that it was rather 
remarkable that she should have remet 
bered the picture. “I wasn’t keen about 
it, but he was as pleased as Punch!’ 
“And the ‘End of the World’ is a rel 
place?” 

“You bet it is. There’s acres and ae 
of it. And on the land side, there’s git 
hedges that shut off the world—” : 
“But people come through the hedge 
she objected. , 
“Toads of them. That’s why 
sneaked off down here. But nobody 
come through the second hedge that iste 
ing built. That shuts off the jumpig 





















PURITAN PUB. CO.,789 Perry Bldg., PHILA., PA 












place, and it’s to be made of barbed 
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comes the time when his success or failure depends upon the 
decision of his superior. Futures are settled then. 


“Young man, I wish I could give you this position, but you have never prepared for it. You won’tdo. The man who 
takes it must be able to interpret operating reports, to analyze our own business conditions, to dissect costs; in brief to 
apply the acid test to figures. You should have trained in accountancy had you wished to do important executive work,” 


When the moment arrives for the boss to decide your future, you must be prepared. 
You must be qualified to swing the balance of power in your favor, and ¢vaiming will 
do it—a simple, yet thorough and efficient method of training will assure you his favor- 
able decision which means your financial success and power. 


Intensive Instruction Will Prepare You 


More than six months may be saved by the I. A. S. 
method of intensive instruction in accountancy which 
Accountancy is the factor which isconstantly trains you through a simple, efficient spare time plan. 
in the minds of industrial and commercial com- _ Personal and individual attention is given each student 
manders when selecting men for positions higher by Faculty Members who are : 
up. Positions with splendid salaries are prac- practicing Certified Public Ac- 
tically going abegging for accountancy trained countants of national repute, 
men to fill them, It is a positive fact that you and whospecialize inteaching 
can train yourself in spare time to hold success- their profession thoroughly. 


fully one of these positions. 5 
Send in the Request 


The Trained Mind Is the Factor Fil! in the request blank 
and mail it tous. We 


which assures success. It is purely and simply wij] send you free our 
a question of having the proper kind of training interesting book, ‘Stories of 
in order to be prepared for victory when your Success.” It shows erapb- 

. ically how any number oO 
hour of opportunity arrives. The few hours de snon fallownd tha dictates 
voted to accountancy training will pay dividends of their ambitions and 


of many dollars in fhe near future. are today holding pre- 
mier positions. In mak- 
Low tuition and easy terms place the bene- _ ing this reapest, Shere 
are no obligations 
fits of I. A. S. home study training within the site nem ton 1 


reach of every ambitious man. any form; write for it, 


International Accountants Society 


a department of the Tanner-Gilman Schools Incorporated 
Department 11B Chicago Illinois 
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“The accountancy trained man dominates in business’ 
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sin Chewing Gum. 
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I PUT PEPSIN INTO GUM 


Pepsin had long been famous as a relief for 
indigestion. Yet no one had thought of using 
Pepsin in chewing gum. 

As a food chemist I saw its wonderful possi- 
So I devised my own formula for gum. 
I included pure Pepsin and the finest of chicle. 
Thus I produced Beeman’s—the Original Pep- 


As a preventive or relief for indigestion, or 
all other ailments induced by indigestion, I 
believe my chewing gum is unexcelled. 








joricuna/ & 
PEPSIN \ 
CHICLE | 
AMERICAN 
CORCLE Dr. E. E. B 
COMPANY Tr. e - eeman 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 





FARM LAND 

FREE BOOK OF FLORIDA FACTS. Own your own 
orange grove in beautiful Fruitland Park, A few cents 
a day you now waste will buy it for you. A few dollars 
a month may provide you with a life income. Schnitzler 
sold his twenty acre grove here for $40,000—two thou- 
sand an acre. He saw the same opportunity that’s of- 
fered you and planted a grove. Result—he reaped a 
small fortune. You have the same chance but you must 
act now. Write TODAY for Free Book of Actual 
Photographs, Florida Facts and the interesting story of 
a Fruitland Park Farm, Learn of crops that help you 
buy it. Address today, 

Lake County Land Owners’ Association, 
31 Sunset Way, 
Fruitland Park, Florida. 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 
New Patriotic Plays, Recitations, Entertainments for 
War-time Benefits. Vaudeville Sketch Monol 
Dialogues, Minstrel Jokes, Tableaux, Drills. Make-up 
; is. Large Catalog Free, 
T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept 31, CHICAGO. 


HELPFUL BOOKS 

LEARN FIRST AID. Know the First Thing to Do 
and the Right Way to Do It, in accidents and emer- 
gencies. How to avoid contagious diseases; how to save 
a drowning person; how to stop bleeding from a cut 
scalp; how to support a broken leg or arm: how to 
remove a cinder from the eye; ete., etc, Common-sense, 
elpful advice from 66 eminent authorities given in 
ohnson’s First Aid Manual, Recognized as the stand- 
ard. 8th Edition! Millions now in use. Profusely illus- 
trated with cobor plates and actual photographs. Needed 
in every home, factory, office, institution. Worth a lot— 
costs but little. Cloth cover 50c postpaid. Order 
today. Johnson & Johnson, 85 Red Cross Place, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

















HELP WANTED 
Here’s steady employment for you. World’s largest 
thermometer makers have some choice territory to give 
reliable energetic men, A most successful line of ad- 
vertising thermometers. Selling experience unnecessary, 
but preferred, ‘rite immediately giving past em- 
ployment and references. T, B. Div. Taylor Instru- 

ment Companies, Rochester, N. Y. 


Insyde Tyres—Inner Armour for Auto Tires, Pre- 
vent punctures and blowouts. Double tire mileage, 
Big profits. American Accessories Co., . 221, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Men—women—girls, wanted by U. S. Government. 
Clerks at Washington—Railway Mail Clerks—City Posta] 
Clerks and Carriers. $1100 year. List positions free. 
Franklin Institute, Dept, A-47, Roch \ We we 

During spare time sell your friends our hosiery and 
underwear for their own use. Many salesmen are mak- 
ing $5.00 a week upwards without interfering with 
regular line, C, & D Company, Dept. 14, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 














OLD COINS 

OLD COINS. Large Spring Coin Catalogue of Coins 
for Sale, free. Catalogue quoting prices paid for 
coins, ten cents, William MHesslein, 101 Tremont 
Street, Dept. R, Boston, Mass, 

PATENT ATTORNEYS, PATENTS, ETC, 

Inventors who desire to secure patentshould writeforour 
guide book, ‘‘How to Get Your Patent.’’ Send model or 
sketch and description and we will give opinion of patent- 
able nature free. Randolph & Co., Dept. 38, Wash., D. C. 


Patents. ‘for Fre 











Write for Free Mlustrated Guide Book, 
“How To Obtain a Patent.” Send model or sketch 
and description for free opinion of patentable nature. 
Highest references. Prompt attention, Reasonable terms, 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 695 Ninth, Washington, D, C. 
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and electric wire, and it’s to have me 
signs saying: ‘Dangerous—keep away!" 

“Dangerous—keep away,” she Tepeate 
“It sounds like a romance.” 

“There’s not much romance to it,” bp 
assured her with a touch of grimnesg, * 
anybody who—” He stopped shor af 
thrust his hand into his coat pocket 
drew out the package. “Gosh!” he » 
claimed with evident relief. “I just » 
membered that. If anything had 
pened to it, I'd have had to go tof 
jumping-off place—and jumped off!” 

“Don’t say it contains im 
papers!” she begged with a mock anzs 
that he found irresistible. “Because that} 
always a signal for the villain to 
you know.” She glanced around, and ly 
eyes fell upon Herr Friedrich Fiirth, aly 
Frederick Firth, late of the 203rd Py 
sian Infantry, who was now sedately oy 
tering to the point which was, as farg 
livery horses were concerned, the juy 
ing-off place. 

“That must be him—there’s nobody dg 
in sight,” she commented. 

Sears Cabot grinned. “We'll give hig 
a run for his money,” he promised. 
then, looking up at her face, “Do y 
know,” he said irrelevantly, “that I 
ways felt that you were terribly sophi 
ticated.” 

“Some people say I am,” she retorted 

“They don’t know you,” he said, af 
his acquaintance with her dated back} 
the days when this cold old world wa 
roaring young furnace. 

He hesitated a moment. “TI’li—I'll h 
a little white cottage, with a dud 
Colonial door and green blinds and tr 
lises,” he went on, with a suggestion¢ 
breathlessness. “And—” 

Evidently she was closely related to ti 
little girl who had lost her tongue. & 
was @ long time speaking. 

“I wonder,” she said at last, “W 
many times I have played the rdle d 
poor girl-bride who is taken home by & 
millionaire’s son, only to be spurned! 
his family—” 

“TI wonder,” he intervened, “how m 
times I have wondered where the peq 
who write moving-picture scenarios dm 
their ideas of life from.” 

“Are—are they more improbable i 
this?” she murmured. “You don't ev 

































“I know—” he began, and then, am 
scious of the fact that her attention! 
been distracted,—this happens in event 
best regulated of romances,—tumed! 
see what she was gazing at. 

Herr Fiirth had reached the pomt® 
yond which his horse, like a well-trail 
livery’ beast, refused to go. And# 
result Herr Fiirth was rapidly losing§ 
last of his scant patience with Amen 
institutions. Even the horses were é 
mer Esel American horses. 

“So! You will not go on!” he obser 
and dug his heels into the horse's & 
with some ferocity. The horse W 
Esel perhaps, but it was an Amei® 
and in it was the spirit of Sevenly 
It refused to recognize the rights of 
a superman to push it too far. It bm 
its four feet together in a pivol 
sprang high in the air. Its rider si 
with it, going up; but when it cames 
he was far away, in spirit as well 
body. He had executed what m deat 
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New York 
Dec. 10, 1917 
F. F. INGRAM CoO. 


Necessarily the strictest care 
of one’s complexion must be 
exercised in photoplay work. 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream has 
proved that it does keep my 
skin in a perfectly healthy 
condition all the time. I usually 
employ its aid twice a day for 
its health-giving effect upon 
the skin texture. 


Milkuced 


Nature often provides a beautiful complexion but it can- 
not be depended upon to keep that complexion attractive 
without assistance from you. Even noted beauties real- 
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Crcam 


ize this and give their complexion untiring care. 


Every day you should use Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 
It is softening and cleansing and it guards the delicate 
fabric of the skin texture from the effect of cold and 
wind and dirt. Its distinctive therapeutic property keeps 
the skin in a healthy condition. Get your jar today. 


Buy it in either 50c or $1.00 Size 
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May Allison 
in “Kate of Kentucky” 


Although the mountaineers look 
threatening, as do all good “movie” 
mountaineers, we have a strong 
hunch that lovely May will save 
him and all will end happily. 





Metro 
Photoplay 



































































Ingram’'s 
étlveola, 
Souveraite 


FACE POWDER 


A complexion powder especially dis- 
tinguished by the fact that it stays on. 
Furthermore a powder of unexcelled 
delicacy of texture and refinement of 
Perfume. Four tints—White, Pink, 
lesh and Brunette—50c. 


FREDERICK F. 


lngrams 
Rouge 


“Just to show a proper glow” use a 
touch of Ingram’s Rouge on the 
cheeks. A safe preparation for deli- 
cately heightening the natural color. 
The coloring matter is not absorbed 
by the skin. Delicately perfumed. 
Solid cake. Three shades—Light, 
Medium and Dark—50c. 


INGRAM COMPANY 


- Established 1885 


Windsor, Canada 


46 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich,, U. S. A. 


Australasian Agents, T. W. Cotton, Pty. Ltd.. Melbourne, Australia 





FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO. 
46 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich 


I enclose a dime in return for which please 
send me your Guest Room Package contain- 
ing Ingram’s Face Powder and Rouge in 
novel purse packets and Milkweed Cream, 
Zodenta Tooth Powder, and Ingram’s Per 
fume in Guest Room sizes. 





(1 6) 
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Bordens 


THE NATIONS MILK 


The Pioneer - 1857 


Years of frontier life in the new South- 
west of the 1820’s first turned the 
attention of Gail Borden to the need 
of wholesome portable food. 


His experiments led him— inevitably 
—to the problem of milk. For alone 
among his contemporaries Gail Borden 
realized the importance of the one 
vital irreplaceable Nature-food. 


Patents followed, but Gail Borden’s 
conception went far beyond patents 
and processes. His vision embraced 
the nation-wide distribution of milk 
of guaranteed purity. The distributor 
must be able to vouch for the milk 
Jrom its source. 

This guarantee **from source to consumer’’ 
is what distinguishes the service of the 
Borden Institution today. Then too, there 
is a Borden milk product for every use. 
BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
Borden Building New York 
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Dordens 


EAGLE BRAND Evaporated Milk MALTED MILK 














The Essential Quality—in a Woman or a Story 


HARM, as Barrie has remarked, is the one essential quality in a 
woman—the quality without which beauty or wealth or wit is 
unavailing. This is true also of a short story—charm is the vital 

thing. A captivating example of this quality in a story is Walter 
Prichard Eaton’s “The Drone That Played Gadfly.” See if you don’t 
agree with us when you read it in the next, the March, issue of — 
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“BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% |NTEREST 
| priekersgner- is no hindrance to saving money by mail at 4% in- 
terest with this large, safe bank, which has been conducting a 
conservative savings bank business for 50 years. No matter where 
you live—send today for a copy of our interesting booklet “J.” 





THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8,000,000.00 
ASSETS OVER MILLION DOLLARS. 
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schooldays in Bavaria he had de» 
strated as a parabola. 

Sears Cabot sprang up with the qui 
sympathy the American Dummkopj 
dummer Esel enough to feel on such 
sions. “I'll catch his horse for him,” y 
said, and was off. Speed was essen 
because the Prussian’s mount had dec 
that home-loving horses are the happies. 
He was headed that way at an ami 
when Sears Cabot untied his horse ay 
took up the pursuit. 


















































= superman sat up, and ceasing y 
see stars, saw something else that ip 
mediately focused his shaken wits. Ty AT 
was plain Mary Jones thrusting a pack 
that she had been told was important, a AN 
which he knew was important, into ae “=e 
coat. And instantly he felt better, 
The present possessor of the papers yy droak 
a woman, and therefore (as every Pelle of rem 
sian knows!) a weak and _ irresponsikim all wa 
vessel, unfit for long-continued custodagilm the des 
ship of any secret, state or otherwise, age he love 
entertained no doubt of his ability gue #4 a0 
wrest the package from her, preferably om 
wile but failing that, by force. He anumm oP 
and with a glance at Sears Cabot, si ios « 
engaged in Good Samaritanship, proceetit Americ 
toward his victim-to-be. And as he deg 
nearer and saw that she was lovely, & 
twisted the ends of his mustache. 
This was mechanical; he was preeni 4 
himself to make an impression on he 
He succeeded beyond his expectation 
With the ends of his fair mustache poi 
ing skyward, there was indeed no esta 
ing the impression. Mary Jones gavel 


one glance and then picked up her o . 
boy’s quirt and stood up. Wh 

“Miss,” said Herr Fiirth, “TI salute you forfour 
He did so, with military precision, HAMM iy ra 














smiling ingratiatingly the while: & 
however, failed to respond. The smi 
left his face. Plainly the little Ds 
kopf eyed him askance; she was not 
beguiled by fair words. He must fra 
some other plan, not slowly and si 
tifically, but quickly—like a dummerE 
American. He cast a glance toward % 
Cabot. The latter was riding back apa 
“Give to me the package—quick!" # 
Herr Fiirth, with a haste that caused 
to forget the niceties of idiom. 
Mary Jones also looked toward 3 
Cabot. “Give you what?” she tempom 
her eyes ever so innocent. 

Fiirth frowned. “The package 
have,” he said peremptorily, to shows 
he was of the-kind-that-to-be-trifled™ 
must-not-be. And as she still failed 
comply, his eyes became ominous. 
refuse?” 

From the way he spoke, it was} 
that if she did refuse, the consequ 
would: be on her head. But ast 
pened, —ever so quickly,—they welt HTis| 





his. He discovered, even as Seats 
had, that the handle of the quift 
loaded with a spike. Only, seemg® 
lieving, and feeling is the naked truth 
“G-rrrr-nt!” observed Herr Fiirth# 
Mary. Jones, being feminine, shut 
eyes. When she opened them agai 
lay very still on the sand, which matt 
feel very sick, and Sears Cabot wa 
ning toward her as fast as long legs® 
carry him. Yet when he arrived, her! 
words were a reproach. a 

























“You—you didn’t arrive in the# 
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Finish these 
stories for 
yourself 


For years you have read these ad- 
vertisements of O. Henry andthought 
that some day you would take ad- 
vantage of their low price. 

But that low price is over. 


A Thief —She? 
AND YET —with a 
shiver she told him all 


the sordid story! The The 
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continue to sell them at this price. 
But O. Henry is worthy of a good 
book. His pages will be read and 
re-read, so the books must be strongly 
and well made —as well as good to 
look at. So the price 





Yising price of bind- 
ing alone makes it 
impossible to con- 


life—the nights of 
draakenness— the days 
of remorse for her sin— 
all was poured out in 





One soldierin France had with him a volume 
of O. Henry, which was split up 
many parts as there were stories, distributed 
and used until the print had worn eway. 


must go up. No 
more will you be able 
to say, Tomorrow I 


into as 








tinue, to say nothing 
of the increase in the price of paper, 
labor—everything that goes into 
these sets. 

We could make poorer books and 


the desperate tale. But 
he loved her in spite of 
all, and—then came, the 
astounding truth — the 
unexpected twist — that 
makes O. Henry the 
most eagerly read of 
American story tellers. 


will get these books at the bargain 
price.’’ This is your chance. T he hands 
of the clock won’t turn back. Send 


the coupon today—now—or you will be too late. 


O. Henry 


O. Henry has made another record. 
More volumes of his works have been 
sold than any short stories in the 
history of the world. Up to the day 
this page goes to press 1,500,000 
volumes have been sold—in England 
and Australia, France and Germany 
—throughout the world—over a 


FRE 


Judge! 

When you sent me up 
forfour years, you called 
Mearattlesnake, May- 
be I am one — anyhow 
you hear me rattling 
tow. One year after I 
gottothe pen, my daugh- 
terdied of — well, they 
taid it was poverty and 
the disgrace together. 
You've got a daughter, 

, and I am going 
tomake you know how 
itfeels to lose one. I’m 
fee now, and I guess 
Pre turned to rattle- 
make all right. Look 
out when I strike. 

Yours respectfully, 

RATTLESNAKE. 

Thisis the beginning 
@f just one of the 279 
Wonderful stories by 
0. Henry. 


new literature. 


treasure to others and not to you ? 


go and later pay a big price for the set ? 
this coupon now and join the millions who have wept and ¥¢ 


laughed and felt better for the reading of these warm, 4 
Will you send this 
coupon now and be one of the thousands who get ¢ 
the books at the low price and little payments ? 
Send only the coupon today without money. ¢ 
Make up your mind after you get the books. 


Remember that the end of this sale is 
A day lost will cost you money. V4 TS Oe EOD ' 


his Happened on 
Wedding Night! 


She had gone to 
Senge into her travel- 
Mg dress. A few 
ements later he found 
ea in. toom —— the 
ma peed just made 
wie— and his best 
ad What would you F 
Mone? Whatdidhe <= 


kindly, joyous, tragic bits of life ? 


at hand. 


He was the last of our classic writers to die. 
He was more real — more primitive than any-of his heroes. 


Go with him to the freezing north. Follow him to the south seas. pight your 
way with him around the-Horn. Get his best work absolutely free. Send 


Only a Few Days More 
of the Low Price ,’ 


Will you be left out of a thing as tremendous as this? 
you let this man with his power for laughter and tears take his 
Will you let this chance 


Send the coupon now — today — at once 


million in the United States alone. 
So many editions of O. Henry have 
been printed that the old plates were 
entirely worn out and we had to 
make brand new plates for this edition 
so you will get the very first impres- 
sion from these new plates—the clear- 
est, cleanest print you have ever seen. 


FIVE VOLUMES 


Jack London 


He was the founder of a 


e coupon. 


7 1) 
of REVIEW 
¢ OF 
7 REVIEWS CO. 
30 Irving Place 
NEW YORK 


Will 


Or will you send 


Send me on approval, 
charges paid by you. 
Henry's Works in 13 
volumes, gold tops. Also 
@ , the 5-volume set of London 
bound in green silk with gold 
tops. If I keep the books, I will 
remit $1 per month for 17 
@ months for the O. Henry set only 
and retain the London set without 
charge. Otherwise I will, within ten 

@ days, return both sets at your expense. ~ 


e Address 


¢ Occupation 
The beautifu' -quarter leather edition of O. Henry costs 


wed a favorite bind- 


Find out from th ‘i - . e 
10.Heny. Review of Reviews Co., 30 Irving Place, New York “acc: Pabeaeetle aaa ee wee 


ee. 
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Is Your Bathroom 


As You Would Like It? 


F good judgment led you to install 
“Tepeco” All-Clay Plumbing, you 
are learning to your satisfaction 

that you made a wise and permanent 
investment. But if you were misled 
by a sense of economy to buy slightly 
cheaper and inferior plumbing, you 
ate probably now wondering what 
is the matter with your bathroom 
and how you can make it last until 
such time as you can have it reno- 
vated. 


7? TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 


“Tepeco” All-Clay Plumbing 
is most sanitary, beautiful, practical 
and permanent. Permanency is not 
denoted by a white surface, but by 
what material is beneath that sur- 
face. With time, inferior materials 
will lose their sanitary value, dirt will 
adhere, the appearance become unin- 
viting—the piece lose its usefulness. 


“‘ Tepeco” Plumbing is china or por- 
celain, solid and substantial. Dirt 
does not readily cling to its glistening 
white surface, nor will that surface 
be worn away by scouring. A wise 
investment—a beautiful one. 


If you intend to build or renovate 
your bathroom write for our in- 
structive book, “Bathrooms of Char- 
acter” P-5. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
Makers of the Silent Si-wel-clo Closet 
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mer! J Generation Favorite 


The test of time is behind 
Piso’s. 54 years of popu- 
larity serve to establish 
Piso’s as the reliable re- 
lief for coughs and colds. 
Piso’s also allays hoarseness, 
soothes throatirritation andeases 
throat tickle. Keep Piso’s handy 
ready to use at the first sign of a 
cough. We a bottle, all druggists. 

Contains No Opiate 

Safe for Young and Old 


PISO'S 


for tadhes & Colds 





OOD NEWS for you! Tum to the an- 
nouncement on page 144 of this issue, and you 
will learn of the really delightful treat that is in store 


for all our readers. 
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Quality 


a, ye sae 
\\ ¥@/ Grip clasps 
that quality is bas F protect hosiery. 
our first consider- Far complete 
ation in making satisfaction get 
the Boston Garter. the Boston Garter. 
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time,” she said. There were tears inj 
voice: she needed, more than anything; 
the world, a nice broad shoulder tg 
on. “It—it was just like one of 
improbable movies,” she babbled. “Ha_ 
he wanted your papers; and J~—] think 
I’ve killed him.” 

Sears Cabot stooped and shook He 
Fiirth. The latter opened his eves 
briefly. “Jch méchte gern schlafent” tp 
groaned. 

Sears Cabot glanced up at Mary, % 
says he just wants to sleep,” he tran. 
lated grimly. He regarded Herr Fiirth fy 
an instant and then added whimsically: 
“We can’t let the poor little chap slg 
here. Now, if this were only a movie 
a policeman would appear—” 

He stopped short to stare. Then jy 
waved an expressive hand toward an ap 
proaching figure, clad in blue. “I gui? 
he observed. “Hereafter if the heroine hy 
the villain fried and served for breakfag, 
I'll cheer with the rest of the audieng 
A policeman when you need him! Why 
could be stranger than that!” 

It proved to be a rather nice poli 
man, long and lean, with a most aggressiy 
air of authority that suddenly becam 
tempered with shyness as he recognim 
Mary. 

“A German agent!” he exclaimed; ® 
looked like a man who has just land 
a fish that is bigger than his biggest lie 
He produced a pair of handcuffs tht 
looked beautifully businesslike. Bendy 
over, he shook Herr Fiirth. “Wake m 
you big bum,” he said in a voice of 
sumed authority, “and put these on.” 

Herr Firth woke up. “You'll haveij 
appear in court, miss,” the young polite 
man said. “But I wont bother you nm 
I—I know who you are.” It was a gre 
moment in his life. “Come along now 
he said to Herr Fiirth, and from his tom 
it was quite plain that fe was of the-kint 
that-to-be-trifled-with-must-not-be. 

And Herr Fiirth, late of the 20g 
Prussian Infantry, went along. 


TF evade JONES and Sears Cabot stot 
in silence until captive and capltt 
were out of sight. Then he turned tol 
As her eyes met his, they shone with & 
unshed tears of physical reaction; her! 
quivered. Then, somehow, just hows 
did not know, a broad shoulder @ 
placed at her service. And the sun pie 
-terned her hair, and the surf made mist 
in their ears; they were in Arcadia, a 
so far as the world was concerned, tf 
both might have been suffering from 

nesia. : 

Finally he spoke. “I—I want tom 
you awfully,” he said, “but— I’m af 
to!” 

In order, perhaps, to frustrate 
should he change his mind, she burrow 
her face against his shoulder. 

“You—you have had so many me 
choose from,” he explained wistfully. ¥ 
of them was even a grand duke, 
he?” 

The whimsicality that made her® 
wonderful flashed in her eyes @% 
glanced up at him. 

“He—he wasn’t such a very # 
duke,” she said. “He—he was 
moth-eaten.” 

Now, how could he have construed! 
into permission to kiss her! 
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Turning to the Tasks 
of Peace 


For twenty-one months American indus- 
tries have labored under the spur of a great 
purpose and to help accomplish a great 
task. Now that task is done. The trap- 
pings of war become relics. We lay them 
aside and turn to the tasks of peace. 


For twenty-one months the Hercules 
Powder Co. has had but one thought, and 
aim—to contribute its uttermost for the 
winning of the war. Great plants have 
been built, new methods devised, sources 
of supply discovered that were before un- 
known. 


Due to this development, made necessary 
by war, the company is today capable of 
serving the industries of peace to a greater 
extent than ever before. 


The great industrial era which tne country 
faces insures the certainty of there being 
ample opportunity for rendering this serv- 
ice. The use of explosives is essential 
to the great basic industrial enterprises. 
In mine and quarry, on the highway and 
along the railroad line, when the course 
of a river is changed or a dam built, where 
irrigation or drainage is necessary, and 
where idle lands are converted into fertile 
fields—there Hercules Powders will meet 
the demands of peace as they have met 
the demands of war. 


HERCULES POWDER CO, 
Chicago St. Louis New York Pittsburg, Kan. 
Denver Hazleton,Pa. San Francisco Salt Lake City 
Joplin Chattanooga Pittsburgh, Pa. Wilmington, Del. 
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Direct from the Factory) 
To Save You $43 | 












Brand-New Oliver Typewriters for Nearly Half What They Used to 
Cost. Latest and Best Model. Sold Under a New Money-Saving 
Plan. Five Days’ Free Trial. No Money Down. Over a Year to Pay, 


Was 
$100 


This is the offer of The Oliver Typewriter Company 
itself—a $2,000,000 concern. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company gives this guarantee: 
The Oliver Nine we now sell direct is the exact machine 
—our Model No. 9— which was formerly priced at $100. 





OLIVER 


Over 700,000 Sold 


This Oliver Nine is the finest, the 1@ 
costliest, the most successful model we 1% 
have ever built. If any typewriteris |) 
worth $100, it is this handsome me |§ 
chine—the greatest Oliver triumph. 





© 





Regardless of price, do not spendone | 
cent upon any typewriter—whether [§ 
new, second-hand, or rebuilt—do not 






















We do not offer a second-hand nor 
rebuilt machine. So do not confuse 
this new $57 Oliver with other offers. 


The $43 you now save is the result 
of new and efficient sales methods, 


During the war we learned that it 
was unnecessary to have great num- 
bers of traveling salesmen and numer- 
ous, expensive branch houses through- 
out the country. We were also able 
to discontinue many other superfluous, 
costly sales methods. You benefit by 
these savings. 


By ending all these wastes and adopt- 
ing a new plan we save the American 
public millions of dollars. 


Take Your Choice 


Check the coupon for the Free 
Trial Oliver or for the _ Book. 
Mail today. You are not obligated 
to buy. 








How to Save 


This is our plan: You may have an 
Oliver for free trial by answering this 
advertisement. 


Or if you wish further information, 
check the coupon. 


We will send you an Oliver Nine 
direct to your office or home for five 
days’ free trial; it does not cost 
you a cent. Nor are you under the 
slightest obligation to buy. 


We give you the opportunity to 
be your own salesman and save $43. 
You are the sole judge. No sales- 
men need influence you. 


If you decide to keep the Oliver, 
ay us at the rate of $3 per month. 
f you do not wish to keep it, we even 

refund the out-going transportation 
charges. That is all there is to our 
plan. It is simplicity itself. 


A Favorite 


even rent a machine until you have i 
vestigated thoroughly our proposition. | 


Save $43 Now 


Note the two-way coupon. Sendat 
once for the free-trial Oliver, or for 
our startling book entitled ‘‘The High } 
Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and } 
the Remedy. ’’ 


This amazing book exposes the for} 
lies of the old selling plans and tell} 
the whole story of the Oliver Rebelliaa 
With it we send a new catalog, pictih 
ing and describing the Oliver Nine. 

Don’t turn over this page without 
clipping the coupon. 


Canadian Price, $72 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
1152 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, I 




















The Oliver Typewriter Company Used By Big Business 
1152 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago This standard keyboard, visible eee ae 
Ship mea new Oliver Nine for five days’ free Oliver has long been the world s used by 
inspection. If I keep it, I will pay $57 at the § model. If you remember, Oliver in- U. 8S. Steel Corporation 
rate of $3 per month. The title to remain in you troduced visible writing. National City Bank of New York 


until fully paid for. = : Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Year after year, Oliver inventors Curtis Publishing Company 


hey 







My shipping point is.........cccceeeecereceereeseeees have set the pace. Today’s model— ee ce 2 Onnneae 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. § the Nine—is their greatest achieve- Western Clock Company: *‘BigBen” 
If I choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back ment. Jones & Laughlin Steel Company 








Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Ward Baking Company 
Pennsylvania Railread 


and a host of others. Over 700,000 have 
been sold. 


at your expense at the end of five days. 
Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail § Any stenographer may turn to the 
Fyme your beck, The Bias Cost of Syusuetiens Oliver and operate it like any other 
eee eee a ee tay. FOUE Se maxe se’. § machine. In fact, its simplicity recom- 
formation. - ’ 

se mends it to people who have never 
DEMIR soos ciccccdccccccsccccsscccsusecsocccossestosecs used a typewriter before. 

i) 


¥% eRe ES: This Coupon Saves You $43 















































JUDGE FOR 
YOURSEZF 
-COMPARE 


MURAD 
WITH ANY 
30 CENT 
CIGARETTE 









ee ah 


PEI FATS 


PalyTED FoR LicasTT & mrEas TORACW CE 








IRILE, broad-visioned men have the 
call in these days of high-tension 
- business—men who possess the sense of 
values. Even to their smoking, these 
men have come to apply the yardstick 
of sound judgment. 

Itis common knowledge that very many 


men of this stamp have adopted Fatima 
as their steady cigarette: first, because it 
is precisely to their taste, and secondly, 
because it treats them right, That is, if 
they should onoccasion smoke more often 
than usual, Fatimas never unpleasantly 


remind them of it. Liggette Myers Fbrocco Cx 


FATIMA 


A Sensible Cigarette 








